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THE UNITED ‘STATES, THE UNITED NATIONS 
AND BI-POLAR POLITICS 


Epwarp H. BuEurRIG 


Epwarp H. Buenric, Associate Professor of Government at Indiana University, was a 
member of the United States delegation at San Francisco and at the London meeting of 
the United Nations. 


The United Nations cannot be expected to abolish the balancing process, 
which is the natural expression of the struggle for advantage and influence 
in international politics. It does, however, endeavor to modify the process. 
What are the methods which it employs? What actual effect have they had 
in promoting security? Above all, what relevance do they have for the con- 
duct of American foreign policy? 

The United Nations is chiefly reliant not on authority but on the dispo- 
sition of its members to cooperate. With certain notable exceptions in the 
political field, the Charter places no considerable legal obligations on gov- 
ernments, nor does it, apart from the organization’s control over its own 
officials and headquarters and the rather equivocal control which is exer- 
cised over trusteeship areas, establish jurisdiction over individuals or ter- 
ritory. 

However, it should be pointed out that authority of the three types just 
mentioned may be and, in fact, has been elaborated in varying degrees in 
agreements concluded at Lake Success. Moreover, the constitutions of re- 
gional and functional agencies and various agreements arrived at through 
these agencies, have also extended the range of international law and ad- 
ministration. The International Refugee Organization, the International 
Bank and the International Monetary Fund — to take some examples — 
approach a position which is tantamount to, if it does not actually involve, 
an independent policy-making function. Such a centralization of decision 
making has the advantage of bringing to bear in full and fair discussion 
the different interests and viewpoints which are relevant to the treatment 
of a problem and of encouraging any disposition to yie'd to the convenience 
of an overall authority. 

The charge is made that the United Nations is too conservative in its 
estimate of the degree to which uniformity, central direction and world 
authority are feasible and desirable. This poses a large and abstract issue 
about which much more has been said than has been digested. The con- 
temporary world, no less than the world of the past, presents tremendous 
contrasts in economic development, political values and social patterns 
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which no supreme authority, whether by virtue of convenience, persua- 
sion or force, can be expected to dominate. This observation is notably 
true for the differences that separate communism and democracy, and for 
those between the Orient and the Occident. But it is relevant also as re- 
gards the western democracies among whom too ambitious machinery for 
centralized decision making might result in distraction rather than in the 
promotion of solidarity. This is a subject about which it is helpful (certainly 
it is less polemical) to be specific rather than general and experimental 
rather than doctrinal. An examination of theeremarkable proliferation of 
international organization since 1945 shows that it has developed along 
regional and functional lines. Regionalism rather than universalism will 
continue to be the trend for the future; and whatever authority is vested 
at the international level is likely to be in pin-pointed functional organiza- 
tions rather than conferred on bodies with broad governmental powers. 

In the political field the Charter lays two legal obligations on its mem- 
bers: to settle disputes by peaceful means in conformance with the require- 
ments of justice; and to refrain from the use of force, except in accordance 
with the principles of the Charter. These principles and the machinery for 
their implementation are an attempt to deal immediately and directly with 


the hostile manifestations of the balancing process which are so emergent | 


as not to be subject to alleviation by long range economic and social 
measures. 


Policy Decisions and the Balancing Process 


Presumably politics in a perfectly harmonious society would consist of 
nothing more than administration. Such a society, however, is beyond 
human experience, and politics retains its dynamic and tragic, and even 
comic, qualities. Since the clash of opposing views and wills is an abiding 
feature of society, the expectation of future conflict is one of the conditions 
under which the policy-maker operates; power, therefore, is a considera- 
tion affecting the character of his decisions. 

In the first instance the policy-maker is confronted with a specific situa- 


tion, such as the future of Korea (or, at the domestic level, such common- } 


) 


— 


place situations as those involving wages, administrative organization, etc.), | 


which has given rise to differing viewpoints and opposing demands. The 
conflict involved in such a situation is susceptible of being resolved by ap- 
plication of such criteria as welfare, law, public opinion — which in vary- 
ing degrees in different areas can be defined with an approach to objec 
tivity — thus presenting to the interested parties the opportunity of agree 
ing on a mutually acceptable course of action. However, there is seldom 
such a complete identity of interest as to exclude an arbitrary, or at least 
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fortuitous, element in a settlement, which is an invitation to quarrel over 
advantage. 

Another factor enters to further complicate the making of decisions. The 

licy maker must take into account more than the immediate situation; he 
is obliged to judge what effect his action will have on the general fund of 
prestige and influence available to him in future conflict situations. Power 
relates not alone to the outcome of the immediate controversy but also to 
controversies still in prospect; it is not only a means to an end but also an 
end in itself, thus becoming a separate criterion of policy. It is not merely 
the amount of money in the pay envelope which is at stake in a strike but 
also the future bargaining power of the union and management. Or, to take 
an example from international politics, Korea is tragically involved in a 
situation which transcends local and immediate issues. Coming to a focus 
in that unhappy land is the question of prestige as it affects communism 
and democracy, the Soviet Union and the United States and the United 
Nations. A dispute which “on its merits” may seem capable of easy settle- 
ment may actually become intractable because of uncertainties and appre- 
hensions regarding the future. The balancing process, which is manifest in 
a great variety of forms throughout the whole of society, is oriented toward 
future contingencies and is concerned with the broad objective of security. 
It is the expression of the ceaseless search for security through influence. 
The concept of balance is involved because the sufficiency of one’s in- 
fluence is measured by an estimation of the strength and intention of 
others. 

It frequently happens that the long range and short range criteria fail to 
point in the same direction. What seems to be required by law, or welfare, 
or public opinion may be at odds with what seems prudent or mandatory 
from the standpoint of power. This dilemma, which is at the basis of the 
Machiavellian reputation of politics, makes politics a difficult art. All of 
the common human weaknesses are involved; politics is a dark terrain 
where impulses of vanity, greed and fear may operate without being easily 
detected, and where, quite as easily, their presence may be mistakenly or 
maliciously ascribed. But it is not these psychological hazards alone which 
plague the decision making process. Even in circumstances permitting of 
the utmost objectivity, calculations about the future may go wrong. This is 
the most frustrating aspect of the matter, for there is no wholly persuasive 
test of the wrongness or correctness of a decision, even in retrospect. A 
course of action once taken excludes alternative choices, and what the re- 
sults would have been of embarking on one of the latter remains forever a 
matter of speculation. History is not a laboratory in which the less likely 
alternatives can be methodically discarded; it teaches only from living ex- 
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perience. A choice once made begins forthwith to influence events; the 
original premises cannot again be recaptured. 

At the risk of making politics appear to be wholly a game of chance, still 
another aspect of the balancing process must be pointed out. Even with 
the best will and the most cogent analytical aids the policy-maker may be 
frustrated, for the limits within which he can influence the other partici- 
pants in the direction of forebearance and accommodation are narrow at 
best. Always in some degree one is at the mercy of his opponent. There is 
a kind of Gresham’s law of politics whereby the bad drives out the good. 

The discomfort, the perils and the pathology of the balancing process are 
forbidding. But it cannot be interdicted. Nor can it be ignored. It is rooted 
in the anxieties of human nature and the tensions of history. If Utopia 
essays the abolition of insecurity — a condition in society which underlies 
creativeness no less than catastrophe — it is not only improbable but in- 
human. 


The United Nations and Polarized Power 


The balancing process seems naturally to want to reduce itself to a pair 
of opposites, thereby crystalizing into a tense balance of power. It is para- 
doxical that the search for security should be susceptible to this dangerous 
tendency which is so directly opposed to what is ostensibly sought. Institu- 
tions of government seek to prevent this gathering of hostility in two oppos- 
ing camps. Liberal political institutions seek to frustrate such a crystaliza- 
tion by keeping the balancing process many sided and flexible. Neither 
polarized nor monolithic, a multiple power pattern, by virtue of its very 
lack of predictable alignments, maximizes both stability and liberty. The 
United Nations was constructed on the assumption of a constantly shifting 
configuration of friction and cooperation among independent governments. 

The dilemma of the United Nations is that it was launched in an already 
polarized world. The weakness of western Europe, the turmoil of the 
Orient, and the ruthless determination of the Soviet Union to expand its 
influence were conditions which already made themselves manifest at the 
first meetings in London, preventing the United Nations from establishing 
a firm footing. The United States, which was in a mood for relaxation and 
rather naively inclined to let the United Nations stand for its foreign policy, 
was presently galvanized into the Truman Doctrine and the Marshall Plan, 
becoming, by virtue of its own great power and distaste for communism, 
the counter-attraction to the Soviet Union. This calamitous split resulted in 
confusion and consternation within the organization and has had its 
counterpart outside in a wild search for new answers, ranging all the way 
from preventive war to world government. 
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The present purpose is to observe how this polarization of power, which 
so rapidly overtook the United Nations, has resulted in skewing the as- 
sumptions and operations of the organization. 

In all the organs of the United Nations there is a continuous contention 
with the Soviet Union over the nature and significance of the assumptions 
underlying the organization. This propensity of the Charter to be caught 
in the crossfire is related to the fact that its aims and principles and pro- 
cedures are reflections of democratic assumptions about the nature of poli- 
tics. Indeed international organization is a projection of the attitudes and 
patterns which flourished in nineteenth century democracy, of which the 
United States is a leading prototype. The United States was the chief archi- 
tect of the Charter, and was the constitution-maker for practically all of 
the postwar international organizations. The Charter views the balancing 
process as a normal and inevitable aspect of politics; assuming the restraint 
which such an attitude recommends, it is optimistic about the outcome. 
The attitude of the Soviet Union toward the balancing process is at once 
less tolerant and more optimistic. The Soviet Union maintains that nothing 
less momentous than a classless world society and the abolition of politics 
are at stake in the struggle for power. It is understandable, therefore, that 
the foundations of the Charter itself have become a battleground. So far 
as relations with the Soviet Union are concerned, the democratic assump- 
tions underlying the United Nations are not acting as buffers for the bal- 
ancing process. Whereas in the domestic politics of countries in which the 
democratic pattern is firmly established the attitudes and procedures of 
democracy actually mitigate the struggle for power, their validity in the 
United Nations has become the subject of acid debate. 

There are chasms which cannot be bridged by parliamentary debate 
and the casting of ballots. This situation frequently is characteristic of the 
kind of differences which arise in international politics; it is a predicament 
which confronts the United Nations in the most acute form as regards the 
gulf between the Soviet orbit and the rest of the world. It is rather com- 
parable to placing a group of highly articulate Catholics and Protestants 
ina public forurn and demanding that they come to agreement by discus- 
sion. There are circumstances in which discussion, which necessarily pre- 
sumes a large area of common understanding, might actually inflame a 
conflict situation. In such circumstances the admittedly cruder, but also 
more rugged and less easily stultified, bargaining techniques of traditional 
diplomacy might be more appropriate — although in this case too there is 
no guarantee that the balancing process can be contained. Such methods 
of gross adjustment are not excluded by the United Nations. 

So long as the Soviet Union remains within its own universe of discourse, 
disdainful of fact and logic as conceived by the “bourgeois” world and in- 
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tent on ceaseless verbal attack, there is no choice but for its opponents to 
exploit the United Nations as an anti-Soviet weapon. In the process the 
United Nations becomes, paradoxically, a forum in which to demonstrate 
how formidable an obstacle the Soviet Union is to the internationalized 
and normative approach to world politics. The resulting fireworks are a 
caricature of open diplomacy. They contribute nothing to the development 
of a consensus. 

The hostilities in Korea invite an examination of the manner in which 
those aspects of the Charter relating to force have been affected by the split 
in the United Nations. 

The first World War tentatively, and the second one more compellingly, 
prompted the United States to advocate a new departure in international 
law and organization through which the legitimate use of force in world 
politics would be internationally determined and directed. By the recog- 
nition and development of the collective point of view it has been hoped 
that the United States would escape the vicious circle of measuring and 
testing power in terms of fighting effectiveness. 

Wilson's attempt to do this failed, in part through the myopia of his own 
countrymen. In the present postwar period a similar attempt is confronted 
with two formidable conditions which have gathered strength out of the 
failure of the first. In the first place, not only has Europe ceased to be the 
hub of world politics, but this historic center of the western state system 
has itself become a bone of contention between the superpowers occupying 
the periphery in Asia and America. Secondly, this new, polarized, distribu- 
tion of power, which in itself presents a difficult problem of adjustment, is 
paralleled by ideological differences which are not confined to questions 
of organization and procedure in the economic and political rea!ms, but 
which penetrate to the very heart of religious and philosophical assump- 
tions about the nature of man and society. Both the material and psycho- 
logical bases of power are undergoing an upheaval which has obscured or 
undermined the old landmarks. 

These circumstances of mid-twentieth century politics have proved to 
be unpropitious for the implementation of a program of collective security. 
Meantime, still another circumstance, the change in the character of war- 
fare imposed by technology, has given an unprecedented urgency to the 
most elemental aspect of security — that of physical safety. The dilemma is 
further compounded by the fact that total war, because of its intolerable 
encroachment on civilian life and the ins itutions of civil society, has lost the 
quality of an instrument of policy. In an indeterminate conflict such as now 
exists force cannot be employed with the slightest degree of rational cal- 
culation. The inordinate effort and destruction exacted by total war, in 
conjunction with the unpredictability which has always characterized wat- 
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fare, has rendered the use of force less an act of policy than the initiation 
of a convulsion. Aside from conscience and the legal prohibitions of the 
Charter, this is in itself a powerful argument against preventive war. 

If, in this fantastic situation, the role of force in international politics 
could be reduced, by disarmament and international government, to that 
of police action, history would have shown a welcome considerateness. 
But it seems not to be so disposed. The hopefulness and ingenuity of the 
Charter to the contrary notwithstanding, the American Government is 
urgently faced with the necessity for a military policy — if for no other 
reason, because indifference on this score would have the effect of making 
the force at the disposal of the Soviet Union a useful instrument of policy. 

This necessity does not arise from the failure to implement Article 48, 
a failure which is a sympton rather than the cause of the difficulty. The 
armed forces, assistance and facilities there envisaged are designed for 
police action, which clearly can be effective only as regards isolated dis- 
turbances involving relatively weak countries. In any event Article 43 
would have been vitiated in the Korean situation, where the split with the 
Soviet Union would have paralyzed the Military Staff Commiitee. Funda- 
mental to any constitutional document is the assumption of a disposition to 
cooperate. So long as the attitudes and policies of the Soviet Union belie 
such an assumption, the United States will not find in the institutions of the 
United Nations, or in any form of international organization, the basis for 
a relaxation of its military policy. 

A logical consequence of the Charter’s outlawing of force is the outmod- 
ing of the military alliance, which is incompatible with the requirements 
of collective security. We do not have to look far to see that the split in 
the United Nations has subjected the Charter to a very severe strain on 
this point. As a consequence Articles 51 and 53 have come into a special 
prominence, which, as a matter of fact, was foreshadowed by the care and 
difficulty with which they were originally negotiated. 

Article 53 in embracing regional “arrangements” as well as “agencies” 
legitimizes the Soviet military agreements with neighboring states, some 
of which had already been concluded at the time of the San Francisco 
Conference. Moreover, the Article frees military action under these agree- 
ments from the necessity of prior authorization by the Security Council in- 
sofar as such action is directed against the “renewal of aggressive policy” 
on the part of an ex-enemy state. This provision of Article 53 is a crack in 
the structure of the Charter which the Soviet Union has employed as the 
point of departure for its postwar system of alliances. The Soviet-Chinese 
treaty of February 14, 1950, for example, contains a formula which with 
variations is to be found in agreements with all of the satellites: the parties 
are bound jointly to resist “any repetition of aggression and violation of 
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peace on the part of Japan or any other state which directly or indirectly 
would unite with Japan in acts of aggression.” Thus the independence from 
Security Council authority reserved to the victors by Articles 53 and 107 
as regards action against former enemy states is stretched to include the 
possibility of such action against an ex-ally. 

Whether the Atlantic Pact fits any more comfortably in Article 51 than 
the Soviet’s satellite treaties do in Article 53 is a question which invites 
much refinement of argument, but which we shall endeavor to treat with 
brevity. Article 51 is designed to cover the awkward situation in which an 
attack occurs without the Security Council for one reason or another, in- 
cluding the veto, taking action. One effect of this provision is to enable a 
regional agency (which by Article 53 is prohibited from taking enforce- 
ment action without the authorization of the Security Council) to take 
prompt measures against attack, by one of its own members or from with- 
out, should the Security Council be stalemated. In its bearing on the 
Organization of American States, Article 51 has a particular significance by 
virtue of the veto power possessed by the United States, which assures the 
possibility in all circumstances of maintaining the autonomy of the inter- 
American system. At San Francisco this was considered to be the chief 
consequence of Article 51. 

The question whether the Atlantic Pact does or does not constitute a re- 
gional organization has been much discussed, but still remains unclear not- 
withstanding the talent expended on its elucidation. If it is based on Article 
52, its restricted membership despite the lack of a clear geographical focus, 
and the fact that it is directed exclusively against the possibility of attack 
from outside its own circle, emerge as incongruities. If it is based solely on 
Article 51, it then takes on the nature of a permanent hedge against the 
United Nations itself, involving the same illogicality contained in wanting 
one’s cake and eating it too. This ambiguity surrounding the pact empha- 
sizes that it is not an instrument of collective security (at best it is collec- 
tive security among friends), but is a defensive arrangement, tied nega- 
tively rather than positively to the Charter, which lies essentially outside 
the purview of the organization. Despite the international organization 
aspects of its internal structure, the pact is a manifestation of the tradi- 
tional balancing process. Like the Soviet system of alliances, it is a mili- 
tary policy of the kind which the Charter is designed to discourage and 
which it was hoped would be outmoded. 

However the pact may be classified from a legal point of view, it is, from 
the political point of view, an attempt to compensate for and eventually, it 
is hoped, to assist in remedying the weakness of western Europe, which 
is a basic cause of tension between the United States and the Soviet Union. 
There is a certain irony in the shifting incidence of the balancing process. 
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Up to the first World War the internal difficulties of Europe were a condi- 
tion which redounded to the freedom of action and security of the rest 
of the world. Today these difficulties, having descended below what one 
might wryly call the optimum point, invite quarrels among outsiders over 
the future of Europe. This is a state of affairs unprecedented in the history 
of the western state system, and one which was not anticipated in the post- 
war planning. In the best of circumstances there would have been a pro- 
nounced tendency for the Soviet Union and the United States to disagree. 
But, even more than the disorder in the Orient, it has been the economic 
debility, military weakness and political instability of Europe which has 
provided the occasion for the heavy clash of Soviet and American power. 
An imbalance of such magnitude is one which is beyond the capacity of 
the principles and procedures of a constitutional document to redress. 

Meanwhile the United Nations has had in the Korean affair its first 
experience with a clear-cut case of aggression. Although the Security Coun- 
cil, owing to the fortuitous absence of the Soviet Union, was able to take 
prompt action, thereby making it unnecessary, for the time being at any 
rate, to refer the matter to the General Assembly, the action of the United 
Nations falls short of being a satisfactory exemplification of collective se- 
curity. The previous failure to implement Article 43, together with the 
straitened circumstances, militarily and economically, of most members 
of the United Nations (combined as well with a certain willingness to let 
the powerful play the game in accordance with the old pattern) resulted 
in an overwhelming preponderance of American fighting personnel. More- 
over the campaign has been under exclusively American direction. While 
the fact that American forces have fought under the clear authority of the 
Charter is of great mutual benefit to the United Nations and the United 
States, the effect of American predominance in the military effort has been 
to make the United Nations excessively dependent on American govern- 
ment and opinion. As a consequence the United Nations, even though in 
the Korean case no extra-Charter security pacts are involved, takes on the 
aspect of a coalition led by the United States in opposition to the expan- 
sion of Soviet influence. This is another demonstration of how the United 
Nations is a house divided against itself. 


The Soviet Union in the United Nations 


It was recognized from the beginning of the United Nations that a major 
split among the leading powers was not likely to be healed or suppressed 
by anything internal to the organization itself. Or, to express the obvious 
more simply: there is no way of guaranteeing that the strong stuff of in- 
ternational politics can be contained within the bounds of a constitutional 
document. Feelings of frustration, growing out of the conviction that the 
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Soviet Union has stalled the United Nations on dead center, have called 
forth numerous proposals which would fundamentally alter the organiza- 
tion. The program advocated by ex-President Herbert Hoover is a recent 
and striking example. Admittedly the burden of proof is on those who see 
in the participation of the Soviet Union in the United Nations a factor 
which contributes to international stability. Yet there are certain considera- 
tions which suggest that such may actually be the effect. 

There was no alternative to the inclusion of the Soviet Union as a plan- 
ning participant and original member of the United Nations. This was 
based on a genuine hopefulness for the future and there was no suggestion 
in any quarter that it be excluded. Even in the light of subsequent events, 
the original inclusion of the Soviet Union was a sound course of action, for 
two reasons: 1) only in the perspective thereby afforded can the meaning 
of its postwar policy be rightly judged. Any failure on the part of the 
western allies “to keep the record straight” would have been a plausible 
explanation of the Soviet Union’s subsequent hostility, which would have 
confused world opinion — perhaps to the point of paralysis. 2) had the 
exclusion of the Soviet Union been demanded by Great Britain and the 


United States, or even had the Soviet Union decided independently to re- | 


main aloof, a few governments outside the western hemisphere would have 


been inclined to join the organization, for it straightway would have had | 


the character of an alliance. To these observations must be added another. 


The Soviet Union was impelled to associate itself with the idea of a | 


permanent United Nations because it could not afford in the highly fluid 
situation at the war's end to risk the future of its own influence by frustrat- 
ing a project whose objectives were so widely and fervently approved. 

If judged only from the point of view of the convenience and future 
advantage of the west, the initial identification of the Soviet Union with 
the United Nations has had an important influence on the development of 
postwar events. It has enabled the balancing process to proceed, however 
equivocally, in a universal framework. From the standpoint of the United 


States this has had a special value which could not have been adequately | 
appreciated at the time of drafting the Charter, when the enormous ac- | 


crual of strength with which the United States was to emerge from the 
war had not yet been fully revealed. 


The power and well-being of the United States impose responsibility for 


leadership, but, owing to the very sharp contrast with most of the rest of 
the world, the carrying out of that responsibility is made exceptionally dif- 
ficult. No matter how benevolent its intentions, power repels as well as at- 
tracts. This is a dilemma which confronts the United States in even more 
acute form than that experienced by Great Britain in the nineteenth 
century. The comparative difficulty of the American task is greater for 
other reasons as well. The growth in political awareness of nearly all peo- 
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ples; the great role played by propagandized mass opinion; and the serious 
economic maladjustment between the United States and the rest of the 
world make contemporary international politics highly intractable. Since 
the United States can do much about many things which need doing, yet 
is not omnipotent or free from its own bias, it is a ready target for the dis- 
charge of resentment. As a channel for the expression of American policy, 
the United Nations tends to spread participation and responsibility, thus 
serving the American government, and the international community, in the 
useful capacity of a lightning rod. 

After inadvertently facilitating the establishment of machinery for the 
democratic internationalization of American policy, has Soviet member- 
ship in the United Nations now ceased to have a salutary influence on inter- 
national politics? There is reason to believe that, judged from the stand- 
point of both the external and internal circumstances of American leader- 
ship, the presence of the Soviet Union in the organization has tended, at 
least up to this point, to be helpful. 

It would be extremely difficult for the United States to keep in order a 
coalition whose chief preoccupation was opposition to the Soviet Union 
in particular and communism in general. It should be pointed out in this 
regard that the solidarity of the inter-American system and of the Atlantic 
community can be easily overrated. A similar combination in the east, if it 
were decided upon, would have even less coherence. The placing of such 
combinations, however loosely, in the larger framework of the United Na- 
tions minimizes the embarrassment of dependence on American power; 
moreover, by being related to the purposes and principles of the Charter, 
which are positive and dynamic, they are less exposed to the danger of as- 
suming a merely defensive posture. For the vast and crucial areas which 
have not received the direct imprint of European civilization, the United 
Nations is particularly important as a supra-national symbol. Conceivably, 
anti-Americanism (which in many cases does not imply pro-Sovietism) and 
neutralism would receive a strong impetus if the United Nations were to 
become exclusively identified with American power and policy. 

Viewed in this light, the propaganda and obstructionism of the Soviet 
Union have not been an unmixed evil. The Soviet Union rushed headlong 
into the game of vituperation and pettifoggery, giving satisfaction to al- 
ready confirmed believers and no doubt influencing those who are re- 
stricted in their access to information. But the net result has probably been 
unfavorable for the expansion of Soviet influence. The irritation and fright- 
ening implications of such tactics have contributed to the solidarity of the 
‘ree world. But even more interesting and ironical, has been the effect of 
Soviet behavior in precluding the possibility of the postwar policy of the 
United States falling into confusion and impotency from internal causes. 
For two decades between the wars the United States was immobilized in 
world politics by the bewilderment and contention which beset American 
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opinion. As regards the present period, it is probable, even if regettable, 
that the statesmanlike policy thus far pursued by the United States has 
been sustained in part by the crude drama enacted by the Soviet Union at 
Lake Success. 

In judging the future incidence of Soviet membership in the United 
Nations we are on less firm ground than when judging the past and present 
effect. Obviously there are limits to the usefulness of the Soviet Union asa 
foil for the United States. However, two additional factors suggest that her 
continued membership serves the interests of the international community, 
Participation in the United Nations affords a contact with reality which 
would be almost wholly lacking were the relations of the Soviet Union with 
foreign governments confined to the conspiratorial atmosphere of her diplo- 
matic establishments. But a consequence still more important than the 
breaking of this contact would result from Soviet departure from the or- 
ganization. The exit of the Soviet Union would involve also the departure 
of the satellites, which would be unfortunate in two respects. It would re- 
inforce the isolation which Moscow seeks to impose upon them, thus further 
inhibiting the spread of Titoism. Also, if the waters were to close com- 
pletely over the identity of the eastern European governments, the tend- 
ency toward further encroachment in Europe would probably be quick- 
ened. It is not improbable that the satellite governments are aware of the 
strengthened position vis-A-vis Moscow which is implicit in their member- 
ship in the United Nations and would for that reason be reluctant to with- 
draw. If this presents a dilemma to the Kremlin (and that body is not as 
free from predi‘ament as we may be inclined to believe), it is a situation to 
be encouraged. There are many practical as well as imponderable factors 
which enter the question of admitting the Chinese communist government 
into the United Nations. It is appropriate to suggest in the present connec- 
tion that in all probability the Soviet Union actually views such a prospect 
with disfavor — despite the surface appearances to the contrary, which 
serve as propaganda for Asiatic consumption. 

If, as the case of Yugoslavia suggests, the United Nations can, in the 
capacity of a half-way house, help to loosen the bonds of the Soviet satel: 
lites, it also has the effect of promoting reciprocity in the relations between 
the United States and the governments outside the Soviet orbit. In this it 
serves the best interests of the American government. In its long range 
policy of building strength abroad, the United States is not asking sub- 
serviency, but is aiming at the establishment of independence from outside 
subversion and control. In undertaking this difficult task, the American 
government is engaged in an attempt to stabilize international politics in 
accordance with the original assumption of the Charter: namely, that the 
balancing process is least dangerous when it occurs among multiple cen- 
ters of power in shifting relationships of friction and cooperation. 
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THE INTER-AMERICAN SYSTEM AND RECENT 
CARIBBEAN DISPUTES 


Epcar S, Furniss, JR. 


Within the past eighteen months three disputes involving American 
republics in the Caribbean area have been brought officially before the 
Organization of American States. In each instance the Organization, 
through its Council, as mediator and conciliator, has taken action crowned 
with at least temporary success. This concentrated testing of a new inter- 
national institution (new in the sense of recent reconstitution by charter) 
suggests the need to examine the cases for light thrown on the following 
questions: What are some of the fundamental causes of Caribbean friction 
and to what extent can the Organization alleviate them; what is the specific 
nature of the cases with which the Council has had to deal; what instru- 
ments and techniques have been employed in their settlement; and, finally, 
what tentative conclusions seem warranted as to the efficacy of the inter- 
American system in the field of pacific settlement? 


I 


The twenty other American republics with very few exceptions have 
never been known for the stability of their political institutions, but the 
nine small countries of Central America and the Caribbean have the most 
dismal record. Since Pearl Harbor changes in government by revolution or 
coup d état have taken place in the majority of the nine, and the others have 
not been free from ferment. A partial and incomplete diagnosis would point 
to the political history of the countries since independence and conclude 
by lamenting the continuation of the norm. This begs the question, how- 
ever; other explanations must be offered. The nine generally are not only 
small, but poor. What income exists is derived from a very few agricultural 
sources and goes to a small proportion of the population. Cultural, reli- 
gious, ethnic and racial factors add to the lack of stability. Moreover, the 
long-range social and economic forces for change which are becoming in- 
creasingly discernible in the area heighten existing unrest. 

There are, in addition, a number of more concrete and immediate sources 
of friction. Animosities between the individual states of the region may 
have become partially muffled by declarations of hemispheric solidarity but 
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still reveal recurrent signs of existence. To national hostility has been added 
ideological and racial tension. Some of the states in recent years have rid 
themselves of local tyrants and have taken hesitating and short steps toward 
democratic procedures, while in others home-grown dictators still hold 
sway. Each type consequently suspects the intentions of the other, sus. | 
pects heightened by the activities of political exiles. Finally, an unfortu- 
nate aftermath to the war has been the increased traffic in arms, unimpeded 
by effective national or international regulation. Arms traffic has raised | 
throughout the area the level of armament and along with it suspicion and | 
hostility. At the same time irregularities in border control and in govern. | 
mental supervision have made it possible for arms to reach unauthorized, 
irresponsible hands. | 
Against this back-drop, charitably to be characterized as fundamental 





absence of amity, the three specific cases involving the Organization of | 


American States must be viewed. The first involved Costa Rica and Nicara- | 
gua. The second and part of the third may be considered together as the | 
same Haitian charge against the Dominican Republic. The remainder of | 
the third case concerned accusations of the Dominican Republic against | 
certain other states in the area, notably Haiti, Cuba and Guatemala. It is | 
worth noting at the outset that paired in each instance was a country under 
dictatorial rule against one or more partially responsible regimes, though 
too much contrast cannot perhaps be made in the case of Haiti. 

On December 11, 1948 a note directed to the chairman of the Council of 
the Organization of American States by the Costa Rican Ambassador to 
the United States declared that armed forces had invaded his country from 
Nicaragua. Less than three months later the successful interposition of the 
Council was signalized by the formal signing of a solemn Pact of Amity 
between the two states. Six days earlier, on February 15, 1949, a note from 
the Haitian representative had charged the Dominican Republic with 
“moral aggression” by conspiring with a Haitian to incite on Dominican 
soil an insurrection against President Estimé. A Joint Declaration of June | 
9 worked out by the two parties with the assistance of a committee of the 
Council, gave promise of concluding the quarrel. However, on January §, 
1950, another Haitian note alleged the continuation and elaboration of the 
same activities reported almost a year earlier. Council action in this in- 
stance culminated in a resolution of April 8, 1950 requesting, among other 
things, Dominican compliance with the Joint Declaration aforementioned. 
The note of the Dominican Republic of January 6, 1950 went beyond an | 
attempted refutation of the Haitian allegation to call the Council’s atten- 
tion to the “grave situation in the Caribbean zone” which had resulted in 
an attempted invasion of the Dominican Republic in June 1949. Investiga- 
tion of the Dominican accusations produced a separate Council resolution, 
also adopted April 8, calling on Cuba and Guatemala to take steps to pre 
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vent their territory from being uscd as bases of operation against their 
neighbors. 

Such in brief is the nature of the three Caribbean disputes and synop- 
sis of Council action. What was the framework within which the Organiza- 
tion worked, and what techniques did it employ? The basic instruments in- 
volved were the Inter-American Treaty of Reciprocal Assistance and the 
Charter of the Organization of American States. The Treaty of Reciprocal 
Assistance, signed in Rio de Janeiro September 2, 1947, had entered into 
effect with the deposit on December 3, 1948 of the fourteenth ratification 
— that of Costa Rica, just eight days before that state saw fit to invoke the 
protection of the Treaty. Article 6, invoked by Costa Rica specifically, by 
Haiti and the Dominican Republic inferentially, was the key article in all 
three cases. It reads: 


If the inviolability or the integrity of the territory or the sovereignty or 
political independence of any American State should be affected by an 
aggression which is not an armed attack or by an extra-continental or 
intra-continental conflict, or by any other fact or situation that might 
endanger the peace of America, the Organ of Consultation shall meet 
immediately in order to agree on the measures which must be taken in 
case of aggression to assist the victim of the aggression or, in any case, 
the measures which should be taken for the common defense and for the 
maintenance of the peace and security of the Continent. 


Behind this article, of course, stood many resolutions, conventions and 
treaties pledging the American republics to settle all their disputes by 
peaceful means. Adherence to these engagements was reiterated in Article 
2 of the Treaty, by which the signators agreed “to submit every controversy 
which may arise between them to methods of peaceful settlement and to 
endeavor to settle any such controversy among themselves by means of 
the procedures in force in the Inter-American system before referring it to 
the General Assembly or the Security Council of the United Nations.” 

The Organ of Consultation referred to in the Treaty of Reciprocal As- 
sistance is a Meeting of Foreign Ministers, to be convened ad hoc for the 
consideration of such special and urgent matters as threats to hemispheric 
peace and security. However, between the request of the individual Ameri- 
can republic and the convening of such a meeting stands the structure of 
the Organization of American States as set forth in its Charter, signed at 
Bogota on May 2, 1948. Article 26 of the Treaty of Reciprocal Assistance 
states that its provisions shall be incorporated into the basic instrument of 
the inter-American system, and this was done in Chapter V of the Bogota 
Charter, particularly in Article 25. Chapter XII of the Charter goes on to 
describe the nature and duties of the Council of the Organization of Ameri- 
can States, formerly the Governing Board of the Pan American Union. One 
of the powers of the Council, assigned to its predecessor by Article 12 of 
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the Treaty of Mutual Assistance, was to serve as a provisional organ of con- 
sultation pending the Meeting of Foreign Ministers. This power was specif- 
cally entrusted to the Council by Article 52 of the Charter. Furthermore 
Article 40 of the Charter made it the responsibility of the Council of the 
Organization of American States to decide by an absolute majority whether 
requests for Meetings of Foreign Ministers should be granted. 

It may thus be seen that the two basic instrumentalities of the inter- 
American system — the Treaty of Reciprocal Assistance and the Charter of 
the Organization of American States—were thoroughly intertwined as re- 
gards the maintenance of hemispheric peace and security. The former had 
set forth the details of procedure for protecting the continent, while the 
latter had assigned to the Council responsibility for initiating the proce- 
dure. The fact has previously been mentioned that complainants in all 
these disputes had invoked the Treaty of Reciprocal Assistance and re- 
quested the Council to act. Articles 40 and 52 of the Charter enabled the 
Council by a majority vote to refuse the requests, or having acceded, to 
function in the disputes until the Meetings of Foreign Ministers took place. 
At this point, it is revealing to discuss in detail the techniques employed 
by the Council of the Organization. 

In all three disputes, excepting only the first Haitian-Dominican case, 
the Council in effect held open the question of a Meeting of Foreign Minis- 
ters by constituting itself provisionally as Organ of Consultation. This ac- 
tion had the very important advantage of enabling the Council both to 
investigate the facts of the disputes and to attempt a settlement, while hold- 
ing in reserve the most serious consequences of a formal meeting. Tech- 
niques of good offices and mediation could thus be employed in a less 
formal and less institutionalized framework. The Meeting of Foreign Min- 
isters, by reason of the decisive and positive powers it possesses, would 
necessarily be a poor body for purposes of conciliation. In the case of the 
first Haitian-Dominican dispute, prompt indication by the two parties that 
they were prepared to arrive at a settlement by negotiation made it un- 
necessary for the Council to turn itself into even a provisional Organ of 
Consultation. 

Having postponed convocation of a Meeting of Foreign Ministers, the 
Council, in the Costa Rican-Nicaraguan, second Haitian-Dominican and 
Dominican-Caribbean Legion cases, then proceeded to appoint commit- 
tees to investigate and report. The same committee, composed of Council 
representatives from Bolivia, Colombia, Ecuador, the United States and 
Uruguay, investigated charges in both the second Haitian note and the 
Dominican note. The Uruguayan representative was chairman of this com- 
mittee. Representatives of Brazil, Colombia, Mexico and the United States 
composed the committee in the Costa Rican-Nicaraguan affair, with the 
Mexican Ambassador serving as chairman. Action of the Peruvian govern- 
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ment prevented its representative from taking part. Resort was also had to 
the committee device in the first Haitian-Dominican dispute to aid the 
parties in composing their differences. 

While the Council, acting provisionally as Organ of Consultation, at- 
tempted through its committees to find the basis of settlement of the dis- 
putes, it did not abdicate its powers to determine responsibility in each case. 
Thus, when the committees had reported the facts they had gleaned, the 
Council, on the basis of those facts, apportioned responsibility for the situa- 
tions it confronted in concrete, plain language embodied in resolutions of 
December 24, 1948 and April 8, 1950. The Council did not permit present 
or future composition of differences to tempt it into wielding a diplomatic 
brush heavily laden with white-wash over the source of the controversies. 

In addition to calling on Costa Rica and Nicaragua to refrain from hostile 
acts and to observe commitments of non-intervention and solidarity, the 
Council dealt with the Costa Rican charge of invasion from Nicaragua and 
the latter’s counter-complaint of conspiracy against it organized in Costa 
Rica (the fabled “Caribbean Legion”). The government of Nicaragua, said 
the Council, “could and should have taken adequate measures at the proper 
time for the purpose of preventing (a) the development in Nicaraguan 
territory of activities intended to overthrow the present regime in Costa 
Rica, and (b) the departure from Nicaraguan territory of revolutionary 
elements who crossed the frontier and today are prisoners or are still fight- 
ing against the Government of Costa Rica.” Although complicity of Nicara- 
guan authorities was not demonstrated, nevertheless the Nicaraguan 
government had been criminally negligent. On the other hand, the govern- 
ment of Costa Rica “can and should take adequate measures to rid its terri- 
tory of groups of nationals and foreigners organized on a military basis with 
the deliberate purpose of conspiring against the security of Nicaragua and 
other sister Republics, and of preparing to fight against their governments.” 
(Italics in both cases mine. Just how Costa Rica was to “rid its territory” of 
its own citizens was not spelled out.) While the “Caribbean Legion” had 
not as yet proceeded against Nicaragua, some such body was in existence in 
Costa Rica and enlisting the support of its nationals. 

Resolutions of April 8, 1950 dealt with Haiti’s charges against the Domin- 
ican Republic and the latter's allegations against some of its neighbors. 
Again the Council was precise as to its conclusions from the facts and the 
actions it recommended. In the first instance the Council noted that the 
danger of which Haiti had complained “has fortunately been dispelled” 
and that actions by the Dominican Republic, including repeal of President 
Trujillo's war powers, “express a clear intention to maintain peace and 
show its disposition that, in the future, those events will not be repeated.” 
However, blame still must be attached to the Dominican Republic; the 
Haitian allegations had been substantial. “. . . the facts verified by the In- 
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vestigating Committee . . . are contrary to the norms contained in several 
inter-American instruments,” and if the events should be repeated “they 
would give occasion for application of the procedures of the Inter-Ameri- 
can Treaty of Reciprocal Assistance.” Therefore the government of the 
Dominican Republic was requested “to take immediate and effective meas- 
ures to prevent government officials from tolerating, instigating, encourag- 
ing, aiding, or fomenting subversive or seditious movements against other 
Governments” and “. . . to comply strictly with the Joint Declaration of 
June 9, 1949.” (Italics again mine. The Joint Declaration had closed the 
first Haitian-Dominican imbroglio.) Note should be made of the clear, if 
implied, threat to apply the sanctions of the Treaty of Mutual Assistance if 
Dominican behavior did not improve. 

Turning to the accusations of the Dominican Republic, the Council also 
had some unequivocal statements to make. The body of the Investigating 
Committee's report had absolved the Haitian government of complicity 
in the activities of the “Caribbean Legion” but not so with Cuba and Gua- 
temala. While taking cognizance of declarations by both countries against 
a repetition of the offense, the committee declared “that officials of the 
Governments of Cuba and Guatemala not only expressed openly their 
sympathy for these subversive organized movements, but in some cases 
lent them aid” and that the established facts “are contrary to principles 
set forth in various inter-American instruments . . .” Therefore, Cuba 
and Guatemala were requested to prevent the establishment of such groups 
in this territory and to take effective measures to control war materials 
and the traffic in arms. Furthermore, if Cuba and the Dominican Republic 
could not settle their own differences in six months, they “should” submit 
the controversy “to one of the methods of pacific settlement specified in 
the Pact of Bogota.” 

It ought not to be assumed that the Council, acting as such or provision- 
ally as Organ of Consultation, confined itself to factual investigation and 
judicial resolutions. Responsibility was also taken for supervising settle- 
ment of the individual disputes. As stated immediately above, the Council 
called on Haiti and the Dominican Republic to utilize other procedures of 
peaceful settlement if bilateral negotiation were not promptly successful. 
It also referred the two countries to a model for agreement, the 1928 Ha- 
bana Convention on the Duties and Rights of States in the Event of Civil 
Strife and advised them to regularize by agreement the employment in the 
Dominican Republic of Haitian laborers. In the earlier Haitian complaint 
the Council had employed two committees, one of its own and a sub- 
committee of the Inter-American Committee on Methods for the Peaceful 
Solution of Conflicts, which had been established at the 1940 Meeting of 
Foreign Ministers. The latter group, composed of the Ambassadors of 
Mexico, Argentina and the United States, went to the two countries to 
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study the situation and cooperate with Haitian and Dominican representa- 
tives in drawing up the Joint Declaration of June 9, 1949. To bring about a 
settlement of the Costa Rican—-Nicaraguan dispute the Council used two 
committees. Representatives from the armed forces of the United States, 
Mexico, Brazil, Colombia and Paraguay, comprising an Inter-American 
Committee of Military Experts, supervised in the area of conflict adherence 
to the Council’s resolution. At the same time the Ambassadors of Costa 
Rica, Nicaragua, El Salvador, Mexico and the United States assumed the 
task of preparing the Pact of Amity, signed by the two disputants on Feb- 
ruary 21, 1949. 


II 


Several conclusions embracing various fields of international relations 
are suggested by the facts just outlined. First as to administration: It is 
highly significant in view of the previous spotty record of inter-American 
cooperation that within five years of the trail-blazing Mexico City Confer- 
ence the American republics should have succeeded not only in formulat- 
ing a framework for the settlement of disputes, but also in operating within 
it. Procedures for peaceful settlement had burgeoned lushly during the 
nineteenth and twentieth centuries. However, their very number and the 
vast disparity between signature and ratification had prevented frequent 
resort to them. Further, these procedures were in part ad hoc, overelabo- 
rated and contradictory. The contribution of the Treaty of Mutual Assist- 
ance and the Charter of the Organization of American States was to estab- 
lish a body competent to select the mode of pacific settlement at the same 
time that a determined effort at coordination and simplification was being 
made. Moreover, a system of enforced compliance was created to ensure 
maintenance or re-establishment of peace should the procedures of good 
offices, mediation, arbitration and judicial settlement fail to resolve the 
disputes. 

Mechanisms, however, are meaningless without the willingness to accept 
and apply them. The record indicates, I believe, a triple acceptance of the 
Treaty and Charter by members of the inter-American community. First, 
inthe prompt appeals by the injured parties to the Council of the Organiza- 
tion; secondly in the acceptance of responsibility by the Council for action, 
unlike the discouraging spectacle of other international organizations. 
Even the ironic fact that the Argentine representative was chairman of the 
Council at a time when his government had not ratified the Treaty of Re- 
ciprocal Assistance did not prevent action in the Costa Rican-Nicaraguan 
affair. Finally, despite the serious nature of the disputes, agreement has 
been shown by accuser and defendant alike to accept Council decisions 
and not to permit animosity to drive them into formal breaches of the 
peace. One factor undoubtedly is the provision of the Treaty itself, which 
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permits the American republics by less than unanimous vote to deter ag. 
gression by sanctions up to and including the use of armed force. An ap. 
parent exception to the compliance by the disputants may appear to be the 
first Haitian-Dominican case, but if the entire dispute from the original 
note of February 5, 1949 to the Council’s resolutions of April 8, 1950 is 
taken as a unit, a better record emerges. 


One of the major objectives of the American republics in the post-war’ 


period has been the freedom of the inter-American system from outside 
interference, including interference by the world organization. At San 
Francisco Article 51 and Chapter 8 on Regional Arrangements were put 
into the United Nations Charter, insuring that initiative and paramountcy 
in the settlement of disputes in the western hemisphere would rest with 
the inter-American system. Earlier, in the Act of Chapultepec and later in 
the Bogota Charter and Treaty of Reciprocal Assistance, Article 2 of which 
has been quoted, the American republics pledged themselves to reliance 
on the institutions they were creating. Successful assumption by the Coun- 
cil, acting provisionally as Organ of Consultation of responsibility in the 
three disputes translated into practical application what had previously 
been a theoretical independence. 

Outline of the three disputes illustrates the extensive use made by the 


Council of committees. Action through committee may be a normal, un- | 


remarkable method of administration, domestic and international, designed 
to promote practical efficiency where total membership is large. So far 
as the inter-American system is concerned, however, it represents refine- 
ment of a technique of fairly recent origin. Disputes within the hemisphere 
have on occasion in the past been subject to mediation by one or more 
“neutral” powers. Such mediation differed from committees appointed by 
the Council in that the latter did not act for a few countries interested ina 
settlement, but rather for all the American republics organized institution- 
ally. This representative principle had been accepted at the First Meeting 
of Foreign Ministers in the establishment of the Inter-American Neutral- 
ity (later Juridical) Committee, and was followed in the composition of the 
Committee for Political Defense. Its application in the post-war period to 
the vital sphere of political conflict demonstrates faith and reliance upon 
the same technique. 

More perhaps can be discovered by examination of the composition of 
the Council’s committees. Of the six committees which dealt with one or 
more phases of the three disputes, the United States was represented on 
all, Mexico on five, Brazil and Colombia on three. Uruguay had represen- 
tatives on two, as did Nicaragua, if self-representation be counted as well 
as community representation. Eight other American republics, including 
Argentina and Chile, placed representatives on one, leaving seven coun- 
tries which did not participate in any committee. While conclusions must 
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be stated very cautiously in view of the limited number of illustrations, the 
degree and nature of large-power interest is apparent. The tradition of 
mediation of small-power conflicts by large powers has not been neglected, 
witness the participation of the United States, Mexico and to a lesser ex- 
tent Brazil and Colombia. Note also the virtual exclusion of two large pow- 
ers with historic experience in mediation, Argentina and Chile. The first 
may be explained by continued and persistent Argentine reluctance to 
associate itself fully with inter-American security policies, including its 
protracted delay in ratifying the Treaty of Reciprocal Assistance. Limited 
Chilean representation may perhaps be due to the smallness of the sample. 
Geographical propinquity would also appear to be operating as in the past 
to determine committee composition. A Mexican was chosen for every 
committee except that investigating the second Haitian complaint and the 
Dominican counter-charge. Had the United States not been represented on 
bodies dealing with Caribbean affairs, the natural presumption would have 
been either an unrealistic abdication of responsibility or a positive desire 
to neutralize if not to nullify the result. Fortunately neither was evident 
in the disputes examined. 

Consideration of national representation on Council committees leads 
naturally to a more speculative question. To what extent is the success of 
the Council in using inter-American machinery to resolve the three dis- 
putes before it the direct consequence of: a) the fact that the disputes were 
between small American republics, b) the fact that these small American 
republics were all located in the immediate vicinity of the United States? 
Can we be certain that the Council could and would cope as speedily with 
any one or combination of the following disputes: a) between small pow- 
ers located at the other end of the hemisphere, for example Paraguay and 
Bolivia; b) between a small power and a large power anywhere in the 
hemisphere, for example Colombia and Panama, or Argentina and Para- 
guay; c) between large powers of South America, for example Colombia 
and Peru, or Argentina and Brazil? Operations to date of the Organization 
of American States, it appears, do not give as definitive answers as to the 
degree of dependence upon United States position, power and participa- 
tion; protection of rights of small states when they are opposed by the 
ambitions of larger countries; and ability of the Organization if necessary 
to assert the unity of the whole over conflicting interests of important mem- 
bers of the community. An additional, and probably hypothetical, ques- 
tion would be the devotion of the United States to inter-American proce- 
dures if its interests were directly involved, in opposition to such countries 
as Panama, Cuba and Mexico. 

At the outset of this study it was mentioned that one factor in Carib- 
bean conflict was ideological irritation occasioned by the presence of total- 
itarian and democratically-orientated countries in close proximity. This 
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ideological struggle was made explicit by the Dominican charges against 
its neighbors for harboring and fostering groups aiming at the overthrow 
of the Great Benefactor, General Rafael Leonidas Trujillo Molina. Here 
was put into opposition two fundamental principles, adherence to both of 
which has been inscribed upon many inter-American pronouncements, Es- 
sentially what the Council had to do, if it was to look beyond the imme- 
diate conflict, was to measure the doctrine of non-intervention against the 
doctrine of democratic development. It is greatly to the credit of the Coun- 
cil that it did not shirk this difficult task. 

In any balance of principles of non-intervention and democracy the 
scales would be tipped toward the former. Non-intervention in the external 
and internal affairs of any country is the obligation of other states under 
inter-American agreements. Beginning in 1933 and continuing through the 
Charter of Bogota, the American republics have underlined their devotion 
to this concept. This relative weight was recognized by the Council in its 
fourth resolution of April 8, 1950. The Council voted “to reaffirm the prin- 
ciples of representative democracy . . . and to express the opinion that, 
consequently, agreement should be sought on legitimate means to make 
them completely effective.” Notwithstanding the desirability of democratic 
development, however, the Council was emphatic in declaring “that the 
aforementioned principles do not in any way and under any concept 
authorize any Government or group of Governments to violate inter- 
American commitments relative to the principle of non-intervention or to 
give the appearance of legitimacy to violations of the rules contained” in 
enumerated undertakings. (Italics mine.) The Council’s fifth resolution 
followed with the recommendation that the Council, through its competent 


organs undertake as promptly as possible “the study of . . . (b) the 
strengthening and perfecting of the Habana Convention of 1928 on the 
Duties and Rights of States in the Event of Civil Strife . . . the suitability 


of coordinating the said Convention and other inter-American instruments 
on the subject with the Charter of the Organization of American States and 
the Inter-American Treaty of Reciprocal Assistance, seeking, furthermore, 
to make effective Article 15 of the Charter of American States.” (Article 
15 is the non-intervention article.) 

The quotations given above would cause little huzzaing by anyone in- 
terested in the development of democratic procedures in Latin America. 
The principles reaffirmed by the Council had in other contexts received the 
enthusiastic endorsement of Generals Samoza, Trujillo and Peron, among 
others. Their reiteration was harmless because seemingly there could be 
conceived no commonly accepted method of practical application to con- 
crete national practices. To be sure, one had been proposed in 1945 by 
democratic Uruguay through collective guarantee, including the right of 
intervention, of a hemisphere standard of civil rights. At this point also 
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non-intervention and democratic development had been in opposition; and 
the same conclusion had been reached by the inter-American system in 
the quiet interment of the Uruguayan proposal in favor of a restatement 
by the Pan American Union of inadmissability of unilateral and collective 
intervention. Since 1945 the tide of democratic development has ebbed 
and flowed in Latin America independent of any adherence by the re- 
publics to democratic ideals, and there has been considerably more ebb 
than flow. 

It is not especially startling, therefore, that the Council, acting provi- 
sionally as Organ of Consultation, should have reaffirmed the paramountcy 
of the doctrine of non-intervention. What is unexpected is that the inter- 
American body was not content with one more meaningless gesture to the 
democratic principle. Instead it recommended that competent organs of 
the Council, while studying the strengthening of non-intervention obliga- 
tions do the same with regard to “(a) the possibilities of stimulating and 
developing, within the provisions of Articles 13, 15 and 19 of the Charter 
of the Organization of American States, and with due respect to the 
sovereignty of the States, the effective exercise of representative democracy 
as set forth in Article 5(d) of the Charter of the Organization, as well as in 
Article XX of the American Declaration of the Rights and Duties of Man.” 
Article 5 comprises Chapter II: Principles of the Charter, and 5(d) reads: 
“the solidarity of the American States and the high aims which are sought 
through it require the political organization of those States on the basis 
of the effective exercise of representative democracy.” Article XX of the 
Declaration of the Rights and Duties of Man states that “every person 
having legal capacity is entitled to participate in the government of his 
country, directly or through his representatives, and to take part in popular 
election, which shall be by secret ballot, and shall be honest, periodic, and 
free.” (Italics mine.) Study of the Habana Convention was assigned to 
the Pan American Union’s Department of International Law and Organiza- 
tion, democratic development was to be undertaken by the Inter-American 
Council of Jurists or, if it were in recess, by the Inter-American Juridical 
Committee. 

Resolutions Four and Five thus stand as tributes to the courage of the 
Council despite the latter's bow to the principle of national sovereignty. 
Acting as the guide of the inter-American community, the Council has 
reasserted collective interest in the problem of democratic development 
by seeking to remove it from the meaningless, opera-bouffe field of resolu- 
tion. It is possible that the committees can fulfill an extremely useful pur- 
pose in focussing popular attention on an important issue in inter-Ameri- 
can relations, in assembling facts on the actual situation in various coun- 
tries, and, for the United States, in bringing our policy-makers face to face 


| with an issue they have been shadow-boxing for many years. It may also 
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be that the committees can gain acceptance of concrete recommendations, 
which would result in the improvement of Latin American political institu. 
tions. 

Too much optimism would be unwarranted, however; the committee on 
democratic development has between it and long-range, substantial prog- 


ress some formidable obstacles. In the foreground stands the tradition of 


non-intervention. To prescribe formulae for national policy would probably 
constitute intervention under Latin American definitions, even when the 
goals of national policy had been accepted in legally non-binding resolu- 
tions. Moreover, a truly thorough inquiry into the state of democratic de- 
velopment would uncover some unpleasant facts not alone in the Domini- 
can Republic, Nicaragua, Honduras, Paraguay and Argentina, but in 
Mexico, Chile, Brazil and Uruguay as well. Even the United States might 
be reluctant to see international disclosure of political practices in such 
states as Georgia and such municipalities as Kansas City. Politesse 
diplomatique would seem to require that state A not point the finger of 
scorn, lest several fingers be leveled at it in turn. National pride would be 
hurt least by one more reiteration of hemispheric devotion to democracy, 
at the same time leaving its advancement to national policies within a na- 


tional framework. As the unfortunate history of recent Argentine relations | 


all too clearly reveals, unity of the inter-American community can at times 
only be preserved by a sacrifice of fundamental principles dividing indi- 
vidual countries to generalized abstractions which all can embrace. 
Another problem intrudes. Democratic development should not, and 
indeed cannot, be discussed in a vacuum. Political procedures in Latin 
America, as elsewhere in the world, reflect the individual country’s entire 
economic and social structure. It may be dangerous oversimplification to 
equate a modern economy and broadly based middle class with democratic 
political institutions and the absence of these conditions with authoritarian- 
ism and dictatorship. Cause and effect are not so clearly set forth. None 
the less, a relationship does exist, one which places the problem of democ- 
racy in a much broader perspective. Democracy as a way of life cannot be 


imposed on a country, and the reason is not alone that the non-democratic | 


governments will not accept it. Recommendations as to implementation 


along specific lines may perhaps be fruitful, but the entire orientation of 


the nation must first provide receptive ground. 
This suggests that the committee’s work in regard to democracy is 


closely related to long-range programs of social and economic assistance | 


now under consideration in the United Nations, the United States and the 
Inter-American Economic and Social Council. As was mentioned at the 
outset, the Caribbean conflicts arose out of a particular economic and social 
situation which includes as elements, mal-distribution of wealth, poverty 
of resources, rigidity of class structure, racial and ethnic antagonism. 
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Specific flare-ups of this unfortunate situation may perhaps be settled by 
recourse to the institutional procedures of the hemisphere. Stability of any 
permanence demands that application of these procedures be supple- 
mented, not only by investigation of the status of democratic develop- 
ment, but by a well-planned, systematic, intensive effort to ameliorate or 
remove the basic causes of inter-American friction. 





SOME NOTES ON THE UNITED NATIONS SECRETARIAT 


WALTER R. CROCKER 


The International Secretariat 


Readers of this periodical will have been struck with the quantity and 
the variety of international bodies existing today. Whatever else may be 
lacking in international organization there is no lack of international 
organizations. 

Apart from the United Nations proper there are the specialized agencies 
such as the International Labor Organization and the Food and Agricul- 
ture Organization and ten others, and the various intergovernmental 


bodies, such as the Intergovernmental Maritime Consultative Organiza- | 


5 
tion (interim), which are expected to develop into specialized agencies, 


there are the regional organizations separate from the United Nations 
system such as the Caribbean Commission, the Organization of American 
States and the South Pacific Commission, and, in a rather different category, 
the Consultative Council of North Atlantic Powers, the Brussels Pact Per- 
manent Commission and the Council of Europe; there are the various 
bodies which in this periodical are classified under the rubric War and 
Transitional Organizations, of which the Organization for European Eco- 
nomic Cooperation (OEEC) is the most important; and there is a series of 
other functional organizations such as the Bank for International Settle- 
ments — a curious survival from the old League of Nations system which 
has been given a new lease on life by OEEC — and the various commodity 
groups such as the International Wheat Council and the International 
Sugar Council. In addition to these governmental or semi-governmental 
bodies there are some scores of international non-governmental organiza- 
tions, about 300 of them being “recognized” by the United Nations and 
nearly 100 of them being given “consultative status.” 

To run these international bodies permanent staffs are necessary. 


Watter R. Crocker, Professor of International Relations in the Australian National 
University, served for over three years as Chief of the Africa Section (Tene 
Department) in the United Nations Secretariat and for six years prior to the outbrea 
of war in 1939 was on the staff of the International Labor Office where he served as 
Personal Assistant to the late Mr. John G. Winant, former head of ILO. He had 
previously spent some years in the British Colonial Service. He is the author of The 
Japanese Population Problem, Nigeria: A Critique of Colonial Administration, On 
Governing Colonies and Self-Government for the Colonies. He is now working at 4 
critical examination of international organization as it exists today. 


1 Documents E/1390 of 1949 and E/C.2/W. 23/Add 1. 
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OEEC, for instance, employs over 800 in its secretariat and it has employed 
as many as 1,000. A specialized agency like the United Nations Educa- 
tional, Scientific and Cultural Organization employs over 700. The Secre- 
tariat of the United Nations proper now numbers about 4,000. It has not 
been possible to get precise figures but the international secretariats must 
between them employ well over 10,000 officials today. In comparison with 
the size of the staffs in United States departments these figures seem small; 
but it is necessary to keep in mind the budgets of other countries, of Peru 
or Honduras or Denmark or New Zealand, and the scale on which most 
nations run their governments. The United States is too big and too rich 
to provide a relevant comparison. 

The point to be grasped is that international secretariats are already im- 
portant in size and in influence and that their importance is likely to grow. 

The international secretariat is a relatively new phenomenon in inter- 
national affairs as it is also in public administration. Most of the secretariats 
now existing have been improvised, and generally in haste. Lessons were 
available from the quarter century experience of the League of Nations 
(including its subsidiary bodies such as ILO) and though the lessons 
had been studied and written up by various individuals and committees? 
they were not heeded when at the close of the war the time came for form- 
ing the Secretariat of the United Nations and the secretariats of the special- 
ized agencies. They all* started from scratch, corroborating the dictum 
of the pessimist that history teaches that history teaches nothing. 

It is striking how all the new international bodies made the same or 
similar mistakes. March and April of 1950 I spent at Paris looking into the 
secretariat of OEEC. Latterly, I have been seeing something of a regional 
commission which has a small manageable (and well-run) secretariat. 
In both cases I was made familiar with what I had seen inside the Secre- 
tariat of the United Nations at Lake Success during over three years’ 
service there and before that with what I had seen at Geneva in the League 
of Nations. 

Essential Characteristics: Just as most international organizations, and 
particularly the United Nations, have suffered from failing to be clear as 
to what subjects are a) essential, b) desirable, c) neither essential nor desir- 
able for international action, so too the international secretariats have 
suffered in failing to be clear as to what an international secretariat is re- 
quired to do and what it is not required to do. 





2 The International Secretariat of the Future, 
Royal Institute of International Affairs, 1944; 
C. Purves, The Internal Administration of an 
International Secretariat, Roval Institute of In- 
ternational Affairs, 1945; C. Ranshofen-Wert- 
heimer, The International Secretariat, Carnegie 
Endowment for International Peace, 1945; Salter, 
et al., Conference on International Administra- 
tion; and mimeographed proceedings of confer- 


ences on the Experience of the League Secre- 
tariat convoked by the Carnegie Endowment in 
1943-44. See also E. J. Phelan, Yes and Albert 
Thomas and C. Wilfred Jenks, The Headquarters 
of International Institutions, Royal Institute of 
International Affairs, 1946. 

3 Excepting ILO; but the great majority of its 
staff today is new and ILO has repeated some of 
the mistakes of the new bodies, 
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It is common to speak of “an International Civil Service”, with the im- 
plication that an international service is comparable to the various national 
civil services, the difference being merely that the former operates in the 
international field and with an international personnel. The truth, however, 
is that the difference cuts much deeper. 

First, an international secretariat, unlike a national civil service, nor- 
mally has no direct administrative responsibility. An exception like the 
International Refugee Organization remains an exception. An international 
secretariat does not work out a distribution of the available food supplies, 
the resulting ration coupon system, and the resulting inspection system, 
as does a Ministry of Food; it does not count the employable categories of 
the population, issue identity cards to them, distribute them among this 
or that trade, and provide for their wages, hours, and other conditions of 
work, as does a Ministry of Labor; it does not experiment with crops or 
investigate and attack plant and animal diseases, or devise and check con- 
trols, as does a Ministry of Agriculture. It handles no tangible things. Even 
when it investigates, it normally takes the reports of investigations carried 
out by the various national services. The reports it produces are thus re- 
ports on reports. At the best they are a synthesis of reports, like the Indus- 
trial Hygiene Reports or the Industrial Safety Reports of ILO. No one in 
ILO produces original research on silicosis or the timbering of coal mines. 

The second misconception to clear away is that an international service 
is a staff of diplomats. Very few of the international officials will have any 
contact with diplomacy, and these few only a part of their time. 

What, then, does an international secretariat do? 

An international secretariat carries out the following functions: 

First and foremost it services international meetings. That is to say, it 
prepares and maintains the meeting rooms, keeping them lit, warm or 
cool, and clean. It prepares the documents without which no meeting can 
operate, compiling, translating, mimeographing or printing, and distribut- 
ing them to delegates. It interprets the speeches of the delegates at the 
meetings. It assembles, distributes and keeps the records of the meetings. 
This function of servicing meetings accounts for not less than two-thirds 
of the activities of most international secretariats. It is for this reason that 
two-thirds or more of the staff are compilers of reports or working papers, 
arrangers of agenda, précis writers, translators, typists, interpreters, 
mimeographists, editorial assistants, printers, indexers, cleaners, mes- 
sengers, chauffeurs, electricians and so on. 

Second, it runs its own internal economy. That is to say it not only 
sweeps out its own buildings and houses and seats and warms and lightens 
its own staff but engages and disciplines them, pays them, promotes them, 
sends them on leave, and gets passages for them. 
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Third, it carries out some special functions which require technicians 
such as legal counsellors, economists, demographers, and, most important 
of all and always in the senior posts, negotiators who can deal with repre- 
sentatives of governments and who need to possess some diplomatic 
ability. This function would normally account for about five per cent of 
the personnel in the Secretariat of the United Nations proper and for much 
more in the smaller specialized agencies such as the World Meteorological 
Organization or the International Civil Aviation Organization or the Uni- 
versal Postal Union which are authentically technical in scope. 

Among the several consequences which flow from these essential and 
conditioning characteristics of an international secretariat, three need to 
be emphasized. 

The first is, how are these functionaries to be classified in the hierarchy? 
How is a junior translator to be classified? Or a translator who checks the 
translations of others? Or an editorial assistant who spends his or her day 
in checking the “presentation” of official documents in order to see that the 
accepted official terminology and form have been observed? Or the persons 


_ who check the travel claims of delegates and secretariat officers? Or the 


rson who allots seats in the shuttle cars operating between Manhattan 
and Lake Success every half hour? Or the persons who write, in longhand, 
précis of meetings for the summary records? Should the interpreters be 
superior or inferior to the translators? And should the simultaneous in- 
terpreters be superior or inferior to the consecutive interpreters? 

The second consequence is that an international secretariat is interna- 
tional. That is to say, it is recruited from all the nationalities, usually on 
some ratio (e.g., proportion of budget borne by each member country), 
composing the international organization. This creates the problem known 
as “geographical distribution”; by which is meant that not only must Li- 
beria, Cuba or the Philippines have a proportionate share of secretariat 
posts as well as the Netherlands, Denmark, Uruguay or the United States, 
but that promotions and directorial posts must, to some extent, be likewise 
proportionate. The best man for a job might be a New Zealander or a 
Frenchman but if Poland’s or Afghanistan’s quota is not full while New 


_ Tealand’s or France’s is, the best man must be side-stepped. This problem 


of geographic distribution bedevils all international secretariats, begin- 
ning at the moment of application. Assuming authentic qualifications, how, 
for example, is a graduate of the Sorbonne to be compared with one from 
the University of Panama, or a graduate of a secondary school in Nigeria 
with a similar graduate from Honduras? 

Geographical distribution is a main reason for the slacker discipline 
which characterizes international secretariats in general in comparison 
with developed national civil services. Officials are appointed and there- 
after cannot or dare not be touched because they have this or that na- 
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tionality. The more undeveloped the country the more clamant it tends to 
be for its full quota. That is why so large a proportion of the staff of inter. 
national secretariats is dead wood; in some branches of some secretariats 
I have known no less than one official in four has been unproductive. 

The third consequence is the poor morale which marks most interna- 
tional secretariats. Many men and women who are capable, on the one 
hand, of administrative responsibilities or, on the other, of original research 
feel frustrated. Their frustration is heightened when they see senior posts 
going to men only or mainly because the latter belong to this or that under- 
represented nationality. Notwithstanding the high salary scales prevailing, 
international secretariats are not normally the abode of satisfied func- 
tionaries; normally the routine men and women or the idle find more satis- 
faction than the able or the energetic. The frustration becomes most 
marked when an international secretariat is, for political reasons beyond 
its control, obliged to go through the motions of work instead of working, 
This happened at Geneva in the ’thirties when the Nazis and Fascists 
wrecked the basis of international cooperation, and it has been happening 
to some extent in the United Nations because of the east-west tension. The 
sense of purpose, always hard to maintain in an international secretariat, 
then fades and gives way to a revived and improper loyalty to the official's 
own nation or ideology, or, not less mischievous, to a concern only in draw- 
ing his salary. 

Given these essential and conditioning characteristics, it will be seen 
that the formation of an international secretariat demands more than com- 
mon care. 

Towards the end of the war a group of former senior officials of the 
League of Nations, including its first Secretary-General and two Assistant 


Secretaries-General, in a study on the twenty odd years’ experience of the 


League Secretariat, stated: 


The central and essential point is that . . . perfection of machinery can 

help substantially, but only if as much care is exercised in selecting the 

proper people to run the machine as is exercised in creating it.* 

Wherever and whenever any public administration has built up a repu- 
tation for excellence, and few indeed are the administrations which have 
done so, it will always be found that it is based upon a very careful selec- 
tion of personnel, as in the old British I.C.S. or Sudan Service, and ap- 
parently in the TVA, in which technical qualifications and personality fac- 
tors were alike taken into consideration. 

It is hard to develop good national civil services, recruited though they 
are from citizens of the same country and with a common language, 4 
common culture, a common stock of moral and political values, a common 


4 The International Secretariat of the Future, Royal Institute of International Affairs, 1944, p. 2. 
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conception of discipline and a common purpose. How much harder to de- 
velop an international secretariat recruited, as it must be, from all colors, 
creeds and cultures! To do so demands a hand-picked recruitment and it 
also demands a leadership strong enough to create a common discipline 
and to animate the recruits with a common purpose, such as was provided 
by Sir Eric Drummond, the first Secretary-General of the League, and Al- 
bert Thomas, the first head of ILO. 


The Structure of the United Nations Secretariat 


Outline of the Structure: The Secretariat was defined by the Charter to 
consist of the Secretary-General and such staff as he might require. 

In the winter of 1945-46 the Executive Committee of the Preparatory 
Commission recommended that the Secretariat should be organized on a 
functional basis. The First Session of the General Assembly accepted this 
recommendation. It added an instruction that the Secretariat should be 
divided into eight departments, each department to be under an assistant 
secretary-general.* 

The eight departments, together with the nationality of the original in- 
cumbent, are as follows: 


Security Council Affairs (USSR) 

Economic Affairs (UK) 

Social Affairs (France) 

Ge)? and Information from Non-Self-Governing Territories 

ina 

Public Information (Chile) 

Legal (Czechoslovakia) 

Conferences and General Services (Netherlands) 

Administrative and Financial Services (US) 

Divisions and Sections: Each department was divided into divisions and 
sections. The working unit was the section. It consisted of an indeterminate 
number, varying from 2 or 3 to 20 employees, and while the chief of sec- 
tion was commonly on grade 17 there were a few chiefs of section who 
were appointed at grade 18, and a few, in the administrative divisions, at 
grade 14 or 15. The division likewise consisted of a varying number of 
sections. Its head was normally a director, who was normally but not al- 
ways on grade 19. Directors might report directly to the assistant secre- 
tary-general in charge of the department but in departments where there 
was a top ranking director they normally reported to the latter. 

The variability should be noted. Divisions and sections, the two func- 
tional groupings, vary widely in the number of employees in them. There 
is likewise some variation in the emoluments drawn by the officers in 
charge of the groupings, though the variation does not depend on the 


5 Document A/64, July 1, 1946. 
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number of employees under the command of the director or the section 
chief. The reason for the variability springs mainly from the difficulty of 
laying down a uniform hierarchy for a secretariat containing the wide 
range of employees already noted. 

The Grade System: The next point to be settled after the structure of 
the Secretariat was the classification of the staff. The League of Nations 
had worked out three basic categories: member of section, who corre- 
sponded to the officers in an army, intermediate, who corresponded to the 
non-commissioned officers, and clerical and manual, who corresponded to 
the rank and file. This League system was rejected for another which was 
described as “more modern and flexible”. Known as the Grade System, the 
staff beneath the ranks of secretary-general, assistant secretary-general and 
top ranking director was divided into nineteen classes or grades. For each 
grade there were a certain number of steps inside it, what in the British 
Civil Service would be called increments, ranging from three steps in 
some grades to seven steps in others. The system is summarized in the 
following table:* 





STEP STEP STEP STEP STEP STEP STEP 





Grade I II Ill IV Vv VI VII 
(Base 
Salary 
forGrade) $ $ $ $ $ $ 


$(US.) (US) (US) (US) (US) (US) (US) 


1 1580 1,660 1,740 1,830 1,920 2,020 2,130 
2 1,740 1,830 1,920 2,020 2,130 2,240 2,360 
8 1,920 2,020 2,130 2,240 2,360 2,480 2,610 
+ 2,180 2,240 2,360 2,480 2,610 2,750 2,890 
5 2,360 2,480 2,610 2,750 2,890 3,050 3,210 
6 2,610 2,750 2,890 3,050 3,210 3,390 3,570 
7 2,890 3,050 3,210 3,390 3,570 3,770 3,970 
8 8,210 3,390 3,570 3,770 3,970 4,190 4,410 
9 8,570 3,770 3,970 4,190 4410 4,660 4910 
10 8,970 4190 4,410 4660 4910 5,180 5,450 
ll 4410 4660 4,910 5,180 5,450 5,750 6,050 
12 4,910 5,180 5,450 5,750 6050 6,370 6,700 
13 5,450 5,750 6,050 6370 6,700 7,060 7,450 
14 6,050 6370 6,700 7,060 7,450 7,870 8,300 
15 6,700 7,060 7,450 7,870 8300 8,750 9,200 
16 7,450 7,870 8,300 8,750 9,200 9,700 10,300 


6 Advisory Group of Experts on Administra- United Nations, March 8, 1946. Some employees 
tive, Personnel and Budgetary Questions. First | were excluded from the above grades and could 
Report . to the Secretary-General of the be paid on an hourly basis. 
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STEP STEP STEP STEP STEP STEP STEP 





Grade I II Ill IV V VI Vil 
(Base 
Salary 
forGrade) $ $ $ $ $ $ 
$(US.) (US) (US) (US.) (US) (US.) (US.) 
17 8,300 8,750 9,200 9,700 10,300 10,900 _ 
18 9,200 9,700 10,300 10,900 -- - _ 
19 10,000 10,500 11,000 _ - _ — 
Top-ranking 
Director 11,000 _ _ — — -- - 
Assistant 
Secretary 


General 13,500 = _ - - di - 


The salaries shown in the table were to be tax free and subject to the 
addition of various allowances, such as cost of living bonus, rental allow- 
ance, expatriation allowance, children’s and dependents’ allowances, and 
overseas leave. 

One item that was taken over from the League system, which in turn 
had taken it from the French system of droits acquis, was that employees 
were to be given a contract. Permanent contracts have so far constituted a 
minority — they amounted to about 25 per cent by the spring of 1950 — the 
remainder of the staff being on either a fixed term or a “temporary in- 
definite” contract. Although the system of contracts was laid down, no 
provision was made for dealing with appeals against their breach or al- 
leged breach. That is to say, there was no provision for an administrative 
tribunal, such as had existed in Geneva and such as had in fact to be set 
up for the United Nations Secretariat after four years’ experience of the 
working of the contract system. 

The grade system of classification entailed a precise definition of the 
various kinds of posts in each grade; what were called post or job descrip- 
tions. No less than some 150 job or post descriptions were worked out, 
covering about 70 such variables as clerks, chauffeurs, fire-guards, health 
clinic personnel, translators, interpreters, editors, messengers, photogra- 
phers, proofreaders, reproduction machine operators, legal specialists, 
economists, statisticians, “offset pressmen”, “hand-collators” and so on." 

The detail in these descriptions was at once so particular yet so rigid or 
so irrelevant that it became easy to slip almost anyone in. Job descriptions 
could be drafted to fit the qualifications of almost any candidate. This situ- 
ation was made worse by the Manning Table technique, or rather by its 


7 United Nations Secretariat, Manual of Standard Post Descriptions, November 1947. 
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application in the early days of 1946-47, when, prior to actual experience, 
arbitrary allotments were frequently made both of the number of em- 
ployees and their grades in various sections. If, as so often happened, the 
qualifications of an applicant and the work to be done were equivalent to, 
for example, grade 11, but the vacancy on the Manning Table was grade 
15, then the higher grade would be given. This happened frequently in 
the recruiting of the United Nations Secretariat, and is a major reason for 
the overgrading of so many officers — of giving $6,000 per annum when 
the work was worth $4,000 and the successful applicant would have been 
glad to get into the Secretariat at the lower figure. 

Within less than a year’s experience, the grade system was found to be 
both too stiff and too loose. The Advisory Committee for Administrative 
and Budgetary Questions, as well as the Fifth Committee, soon questioned 
it, as well as the senior officers who had to recruit or run their staffs under 
it. In 1949 a Committee of Experts on Salary, Allowances and Leave recom- 
mended that the system be abolished,’ as it “had not found anyone who 
felt the system was satisfactory.”® In 1950 the Secretariat abandoned the 
“more modern and flexible” system imposed upon it in 1946 and returned 
in accordance with the committee’s recommendations to a modified version 
of the Geneva system. 

But by then the United Nations Secretariat numbered about 4,000 em- 
ployees and it is not easy to reduce the salaries of overgraded officers. 

Origin of the United Nations System: In November 1945, the Executive 
Secretary of the Preparatory Commission appointed a body — the Advi- 
sory Group of Experts of Administrative, Personnel and Budgetary Ques- 
tions — to study the problem of creating the new international secretariat. 
Its first meeting was held on November 28, 1945 and it reported on March 
8, 1946.'° That is to say, the question of how to build the new international 
secretariat was disposed of in about three months of part-time work by the 
advisory group.** 

This group was composed of representatives of the United States, 
Czechoslovakia, Soviet Union, Brazil, France, South Africa, Netherlands, 
United Kingdom and China. It was assisted by a panel of consultants 
which numbered 12, of whom only 4 were west Europeans, and by a plan- 
ning staff which, unlike the panel, was in continuous session and which 
numbered 18, of whom no less than 8 were Americans. The planning staff 
did the work; the advisory group merely accepted or modified their pro- 
posals. 

That small part of the world which has been distinguished for stable, 


8 Document A/C.5/331. 11 Part-time because some of the members were 
9 Document A/C.5/SR.227. delegates and had to participate in other com- 
10 Known as the First Report. A Second Report mittees. 

was published at Lake Success in October 1946. 
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efficient and honest public service is western Europe, yet the first fact to 
strike one is that representatives of western Europe were in a minority, 
with only 3 on the advisory group. The second fact is that Americans 
dominated the group and its subsidiary bodies, with the result that the 
report reproduced in the United Nations Secretariat the doctrine of the 
Budget Bureau in Washington. 

The jargon with which Lake Success was to become so familiar now 
made its appearance in United Nations documents for the first time — issu- 
ance transmittal, Manning Table, job description, top ranking officials, 
over-all programs, plans projected in the fields of, elaborating over-all 
plans based on the policies recommended by . . . The planning staff ex- 
perts produced a job description of, amongst others, a functionary called 
a general administrative officer: “Under the general direction of an As- 
sistant Secretary-General or a Director, is responsible under the broadest 
possible delegation of authority for the administration of one of the largest 
and most complex phases of the U.N. program which involves the explora- 
tion of new approaches to technical problems involving the greatest com- 
plexity and delicacy.” 

The seeds were all there: the top ranking directors, the nineteen grades, 
the seven steps within the grades, the two-week salary check, leave cal- 
culated not in weeks or day but in hours, and annual efficiency ratings on 
mechanical lines. 

To the report was attached a draft application form, together with a 
series of instructions how to fill it in. Thus one question exhorts the appli- 
cant to “State clearly whether height is given in feet and inches or in metres 
and centimetres,” and another question to “State clearly whether weight is 
given in pounds or in kilogrammes.”** No risks were to be taken with 
Frenchmen implying that they were 5 metres 10 centimetres tall or with 
Englishmen implying that their weight was 190 kilogrammes. 

Further, a working paper was submitted “on the form and methods of 
issuance of administrative bulletins and forms,” which gave the following 
explanations to the delegates: 


A numbering system would immediately identify the relationship of a 
new instruction to instructions and forms issued previously. A system 
of three groups of digits (0.00.000) appears to offer sufficient flexibility. 
The first group relates to the volume and allows for ten volumes, the 
second to the chapter and allows 99 chapters in each volume, and the 
third group for sections and sub-sections and allows for 999 items in 
each chapter; for example, an instruction on the preparation of post 
specifications might be assigned the number III.02.23 indicating that it 
was the third sub-section of a section on the responsibilities of super- 
visors in a chapter on classification and salary administration in the 
volume on personnel. The basic outline of chapters should be developed 
12 First Report, p. 69. 13 Ibid., p. 52. 
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by the Management Planning Section in co-operation with the specialists 

concerned." 

And on the grade system of classification there were such shining nuggets 
as: 

Each category is identified by a descriptive word or phrase, and each 

oe in the category is identified by an Arabic numeral; thus the title 

or the lowest grade in the typing category is “Typist-1”, and a post in- 
volving more difficult typing work would be assigned to the category 
and grade of “Typist-2”. It should be noted that the numbers indicate 
only the relationship of grades within the category and not to show any 
necessary relationship to grades in other categories, e.g. “Clerk-1” does 
not indicate the same level of difficulty and responsibility as “Econo- 
mist-1”.25 
It can be imagined how much or how little this — and there were many 
pages of it — meant to delegates at the first General Assembly, who were 
already more than busy and bewildered with launching the new world 
organization. 

The name of the official who tended these seeds, which before long 
grew into luxuriant shrubbery at Lake Success in 1946 and 1947, was 
singled out in the report for special praise. And the ill repute of every- 
thing connected with Geneva, which was also to become so familiar at 
Lake Success in 1946-47, was also pronounced in official documents for 
the first time:** the First Report in particular 


recommended a major departure from the Executive Committee’s recom- 
mendations which had been adopted from the League of Nations. In- 
stead the Advisory Group recommended that a more modern and flexible 
classification scheme be adopted. 
It did not consider the League Staff Rules and Regulations, into which so 
much thought and experience had gone during a quarter of a century, 
worth bothering about. 

The Secretariat of the League, it is true, could not have provided a com- 
plete model for the secretariat of the new world organization. For one 
thing, the differences in size and scale were considerable — the League’ 
staff averaged between 600 and 700 (ILO about 400) in comparison 
with the United Nations’ 4,000 — and for another, the United Nations was 
to be domiciled in the United States where, inevitably, it would be domi- 
nated by American standards, including, notably, a lack of that thrift and 
economy which less fortunate countries have to practice. This fact con- 
tributed to the extravagance in the number of officials considered neces- 
sary for any given job. To cite an example: while 54 officials are provided 
for the office of the Secretary-General at Lake Success, one officer, one 


14 Ibid., p. 42. 16 Cf. ibid., p. xiv. 
15 Ibid., p. 65. 
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private secretary and two stenographers took care of the needs of the 
Secretary-General of the League; or while the Department of Public In- 
formation at Lake Success had a staff of over 300, the staff of the Informa- 
tion Service at Geneva amounted to 33.17 Nor is money used less extrav- 
agantly than manpower. The budget of the League averaged less than 4 
million dollars annually from 1930 to 1935; the budget of the United Na- 
tions in 1950 was about 45 million dollars excluding expenditures on be- 
half of the specialized agencies whose work, or the bulk of it, was handled 
in some way or another by the League.'* Even allowing for the change in 
the value of money and for the wider functions of the United Nations, 
there is no doubt about an extravagance at Lake Success never dreamed of 
at Geneva. 

Besides the positive lessons in regard to recruiting, classification and 
grading of staff, discipline through staff regulations and contracts for the 
staff, which might have been assimilated from the League experience, 
some invaluable negative lessons might have been learned as well. These 
could have included foreknowledge of the decay of morale and the reasons 
for the decay; of the dangers of cluttering up of certain age groups, no- 
tably the young and the old, which has been repeated at Lake Success; of 
the danger of bowing to political pressures to have this or that country, or 
blocs of countries, represented on the higher levels of the hierarchy; of the 
folly of accepting the thesis that a job must be created for this or that 
personality; of the need to stand firmly on the truth that all states do not 
in fact provide the background or training necessary for an efficient inter- 
national secretariat. Or the lessons might have included recognition of the 
truth that promotion of the kind normal to any national service is not pos- 
sible on an international secretariat, not only because of its smaller size but 
because there is no escape, in a system of geographical distribution, from 
the unavoidable necessity of considering other factors than merit. 


The Recruitment'* 


As soon as the San Francisco Conference had finished its work, the ex- 
ecutive committee — which had been established to arrange for the first 
sessions — was provided a temporary secretariat in London under a senior 
foreign office official. This group grew until it reached about 350, which 
was the approximate size of the Secretariat when it moved from London to 
temporary headquarters in Hunter College in New York in April 1946. Six 
months later the 350 had swollen to 3,000. 

The confusion’® was not lessened by another move to still further tem- 


17 The figure of 54 includes officials perform- 18 The 4 million dollars did not cover ILO or 
ing functions that are new to the United Nations, _ the Court. 
€g., coordination and liaison, and is therefore 18" The sections of this article dealing with 


not an entirely fair comparison. There is no doubt, recruitment and characteristics of the Secretariat 

however, as to United Nations inflation of staff, are parts of a longer study. 

including staff in the Secretary-General’s office. 19 On the confusion, cf. Second Report of the 
Advisory Group, op. cit. 
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porary quarters in the Sperry Gyroscope Company’s plant at Lake Success, 
But how were the 2,500 who joined the Secretariat from April to Septem- 
ber recruited? Less than six months after its formation, the department of 
administrative and financial services, which was entrusted with this task, 
had a staff of 324 — nearly the size of the total staff in London — of which 
235, or three-quarters, were American. The keystone of this department 
was the bureau of personnel, with, in September 1946, a total of 176 em- 
ployees of which 150 were Americans: here the proportion rose to 85 per 
cent. Further, 24 out of 26 divisions and sections were headed by Ameri- 
cans, with the core of the recruitment and placement branch being eight 
young men from Washington in their early thirties. None of these had had 
any experience of international organization, knowledge of international af- 
fairs or experience of civil service. In so far as they had technical training, 
they were accountants; within a year or two all eight of the band, with one 
exception, had filtered back into business. Although, by the end of 1948, 
the bureau of personnel had been reduced to 97, some 56 Americans still 
remained, and, although greater geographical distribution had been ob- 
tained among the chiefs of sections and divisions, the stable had not yet 
been entirely cleaned up: it will take some years before the worst effects 
of the activities of 1946 are eliminated. 


the Secretariat during those magic months of April to September 1946. The 
heads of divisions and departments dealing with subjects undeniably out- 
side the competence of the engineering management men were given full 
reign. The exact figures as to when the directors and chiefs of section were 
appointed have not been published but can be pieced together from of- 
ficial documents. All but a tiny minority had been appointed by the end of 
August, and most were appointed between April and July. Where did this 
swarm come from? Some of them had, like most of the assistant secretaries- 
general, been delegates or on delegation staffs in the early days. Some 
were friends of delegates, and got in through what is known on interna- 
tional secretariats as political pressure — which can be quite easily re- 
pulsed if the authorities have the will. Some — and probably the largest 
number — found their way of ingress through the friendship of a senior 
officer. 

Examinations, or even rational checking of professed qualifications, were 
out of the question except for the clerical staff, and were not always held 
for them. Thirty thousand written applications were received, thousands 
had been brought over from London, but no more than a beginning was 
made with a “punch card system” for classifying them. The “organizational 
genius” promised at London got so tied up with organizing its own methods 
that almost anyone could slip through if he turned up at the opportune 
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time and if he made the opportune contacts. The essential qualification 
was to be in New York between May and August 1946. 

In fairness, it should be emphasized that a cascade of foolish and ir- 
responsible resolutions passed at the first sessions of the organs of the 
United Nations, embracing such projects as reforming the calendar, trans- 
lating the world’s classics, setting up international laboratories and the 
like, convinced senior officers in 1946 that they must collect a big staff at 
once. Although the Secretariat reached 3,000 before the end of 1946, it was 
thought at the time that it would have to reach between 5,000 and 10,000 
before long. 


Characteristics of the United Nations Secretariat 


Under these circumstances in which no real selection occurred, it is not 
surprising that the Secretariat, recruited in this indiscriminate fashion, be- 
came marked by certain characteristics which have not yet been success- 
fully overcome. The most important of these are the tendency toward ex- 
pansionism, with the accompanying overstaffing and overgrading, detrib- 
alization, and, unfortunately, far too much work of poor quality. 

One section of the League of Nations normally had ten employees; the 
comparable division in the United Nations had 60. It would be generous 
to claim that the quantity of work or of responsibility was twice as great 
today as it was in League days; there can be no suggestion that it was six 
times as great. In June 1946, the staff of one department amounted to 13; 
by December it had jumped to 67, by the end of 1947 to 103 and a total of 
no less than 147 were requested for 1948, although only 103 were allowed.”° 
By the end of 1949, there were a total of 117 on the staff of this department, 
80 of whom were professional officers. Of these, 2 had had previous ex- 
perience in working in international institutions, 20 had had experience in 
colonial areas either in government service or in business and less than 
half had had any experience of the process of governing as regular ap- 
pointees of a national administration. The department was probably over- 
staffed as a whole, judging by the prevalence of underemployment, but 
overgrading was more pronounced than overstaffing. Forty-three of the 80 
professional officers held grade 14 or above — i.e. drew minimum salaries of 
$6,000, not counting the various allowances, the six week annual vacation, 
and the right to leave in their home country every second year with fares 
and travel time to and back at the expense of the United Nations. Except- 
ing about six officers, the work of this department as a whole did not touch 
policy or administration or scholarship: the work consisted of servicing 


20 Documents A/79, A/366, A/598, A/934. the United Nations budget bureau on the one 
These are the annual budgets for the years 1946- hand and the Secretary-General’s office on the 
1949. Negotiations between the departments and __ other are not published. 
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international meetings and of compiling reports, or, more accurately, sum- 
maries of reports from documents drawn up by colonial powers. About 
two-thirds of the work could be done by officers on annual salaries of 
$2,900 to $4,000. Yet only 11 out of the 80 were in this range. 

It is difficult to convey the results of this more abundant life to many 
who moved into it. League officials knew that international secretariats 
attract like a magnet the deraciné who often represent nothing but their 
own uprootedness and against whom special measures for exclusion must 
be taken. They were not entirely kept out at Geneva; they were all too 
present at Lake Success. Even normal persons suffer a certain detribaliza- 
tion as international officials, for the international official never quite be- 
longs. He no longer discharges the duty of a citizen: he pays no taxes, he 
serves on no jury, he exercises no vote, he does no military duty, he 
takes no part in that voluntary work of doing something for nothing in the 
interest of his community’s good which the decent citizen does in the 
developed countries. Though he lives in New York or Montreal or Paris or 
Geneva, he does not become a New Yorker or a Montréalais or a Parisian 


or a Genevese. He remains a foreigner. It is specially important, therefore, | 








that the members of an international secretariat be truly representative of | 


the countries of their origin so that a proper balance be struck. While 
there was a reasonably fair distribution among the Members of the United 
Nations among the 80 professional officers in the department given as an 
example above — since 17 were Asians, 5 were from the middle east, 5 
were Latin Americans, 8 were eastern Europeans and 26 were from the 
colonial powers, including the United States — a question may be raised 
as to how representative some of them really were. Out of the 80 officers 
no less than 26, or about one-third, were domiciled in the New York metro- 
politan area before they joined the Secretariat whatever their legal citizen- 
ship might be. The substantive work of this department, however, dealt 
with human beings among whom the majority gained their livelihood from 
hoe agriculture and hand fishing, and among whom sorcery, ritual sacri- 
fice, divination and rain-making played an important role. They are far 
removed from the atmosphere and values of the world’s most urbanized 
area. 

Judged by its organization, by the manner in which it recruited its per 
sonnel, by the kind of personnel it found, by the environment in which it | 
works and by much of the work it turns out, the United Nations Secre-| 
tariat begins badly. In the two absolute essentials, the average quality of 
its chiefs and the average quality of the personnel, it has been unlucky. 
Instead of a small carefully selected staff the Secretariat got a mass of 
half-qualified or quite unqualified persons, collected by hazard under ill- 
advised pressure from delegates, posted or graded by favoritism or whim, 
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and working according to standards — standards adopted and implemented 
because of the dominance of Americans — that are more suited to a mass- 
production factory than to a secretariat. Compared with the League, there 
are more delegates, more meetings, more rules of procedure, more docu- 
ments, more officials, more costs — much more; and, so far at least, there 
has been little to show for it but more words. The proceedings of the Trus- 
teeship Council, for example, are kept in verbatim records, summary 
records, press releases, final reports, phonograph discs, reports to the Gen- 
eral Assembly and all in three different languages. 

And yet, after all this is said, the work gets done. It gets done better and 
better. The reason is that average humanity tends to settle down and to 
sort itself out. Also, in spite of everything, there is in the Secretariat a hard 
core of real ability and real purpose. With certain changes, some of which 
would have to be drastic, a good secretariat could be made out of it with- 
out undue difficulty. This is certainly worth doing, for the Secretariat al- 
ready wields an influence which the League Secretariat would have con- 
sidered improper, through preparing speeches for delegates, drafting 
resolutions and writing rapporteurs’ reports. In the future its importance is 
bound to be greater still. 








INTERNATIONAL ORGANIZATIONS: 
SUMMARY OF ACTIVITIES 


I. UNITED NATIONS 
GENERAL ASSEMBLY 


The fifth regular session of the General Assembly, meeting at Lake Success on 
September 19, 1950, had before it an agenda of 70 items. The Assembly was ex- 
pected to discuss, in particular, questions concerning Palestine, the former Ital- 


ian colonies, the Balkans, threats to the political integrity of China, the problem | 


of the independence of Korea, observance of human rights, international control 


of atomic energy, technical assistance for under-developed areas, freedom of | 
information, refugees and stateless persons, matters concerning trusteeship and | 


non-self-governing territories, administrative and budgetary matters, reports of 
the specialized agencies, and reports of the Secretary-General on activities of the 
organization during the year." 


Korea 


Report of the United Nations Commission on Korea: The report of the United 
Nations Commission on Korea to the fifth session of the General Assembly con- 
sisted of four parts: Part I dealing with the aggression; Part II giving a detailed 
survey of the situation in Korea before the outbreak of hostilities; Part III cover. 
ing the activities of the commission after the outbreak; and Part IV containing 
an analysis of the issues involved, together with the conclusions of the commis- 
sion.? 

It was the opinion of the commission that “the invasion launched by the North 
Korean forces on 25 June cannot have been the result of a decision taken sud- 
denly in order to repel a mere border attack or in retaliation for such an attack. 
Such an invasion, involving amphibious landings and the use of considerable 


numbers of troops carefully trained for aggressive action and, in relation to the | 


area, of great quantities of weapons and other war material, presupposes a long- 
premeditated, well-prepared and well-timed plan of aggression. The subsequent 
steady advance of the North Korean forces supplies further evidence, if further 
evidence is needed, of the extensive nature of the planning and the preparation for 
the aggression. It is the considered opinion of the commission that this planning 
and preparation were deliberate, and an essential part of the policy of the North 
Korean authorities. The objective of this policy was to secure by force what could 

1 For list of General Assembly agenda items, 2 For summaries of past activities of the com- 
see document A/1400. mission, see International Organization, Il, 

p. 289, 493, 656, 657; IV, p. 79, 263, 430. 
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not be gained by any other means. In furtherance of this policy the North Korean 
authorities, on 25 June 1950, initiated a war of aggression, without provocation 
and without warning.” 

The origin of the conflict was to be found in the artificial division of Korea and 
in the failure, in 1945, of the occupying powers to reach agreement on the 
method to be used for giving independence to Korea. “This failure was not due 
to anything inherent in the attitude of the people of Korea themselves, but was 
a reflection of those wider and more fundamental differences of outlook and 
policy which have become so marked a feature of the international scene. . . 
Had international supervised elections been allowed to take place in the whole 
of Korea, and had a unified and independent Korea thereby come into existence, 
the present conflict could never have arisen.” 

It appeared to the commission, however, even before the conflict that unifica- 
tion through negotiation was unlikely to be achieved if such negotiations in- 
volved internationally supervised elections for the whole of Korea. Energies and 
resources needed to carry out the economic and social reconstruction and to de- 
velop a new form of representative government were channeled to safeguarding 
the stability and security of the republic from threats from the north. It had be- 
come clear, however, that the legislature was making good progress in its efforts 
to exert parliamentary control over all departments of government, and would 
not rest content until its relations with the president had been satisfactorily 
adjusted. The elections of May 30, 1950 showed that the people were enthu- 
siastic and that the electoral machinery functioned well, although there had been 
some cases of interference. 

In conclusion the report stated: “Serious problems of reconstruction and re- 
habilitation, particularly the grave refugee problem, already confront the coun- 
try. To these problems will be added problems of yet greater magnitude when 
the military conflict comes to an end. It will be quite beyond the capacity of the 
country to provide from its own resources means for rehabilitation. A healthy 
and viable democracy in Korea cannot come into being unless very considerable 
aid and assistance is provided from outside Korea. Finally, as the division of the 
country and the resulting antagonisms were artificial, the Commission believes 
that, when the conditions under which they arose disappear, it will be possible 
for the Korean people of both North and South to come again together, to live 
in peace and to build the strong foundations of a free, democratic Korea.”* 


Balkans 


Report of the United Nations Special Committee on the Balkans: The United 
Nations Special Committee on the Balkans reported to the fifth session of the 
Gengral Assembly considerable detail on its past activities, its functions, the 
situation between the four countries, disarmament and disposition of Greek 
guerrillas and refugees, and the repatriation of Greek nationals. The committee 
reported that despite the fact that it had consistently endeavored to promote the 
establishment of normal diplomatic and good neighborly relations between Al- 


3 Document A/1350. 
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bania, Bulgaria and Yugoslavia on the one hand and Greece on the other, this 
had not been achieved between Greece and Albania and Bulgaria, but had been 
achieved between Greece and Yugoslavia. In view of the elimination of large. 
scale guerrilla activity along the northern frontiers of Greece, as a result of the 
operations of the Greek army in 1949, the Special Committee believed that the 
threat to the political independence and territorial integrity of Greece had al- 
tered in character. The organized guerrilla movement within Greece at the time 
the committee was reporting, consisted of the activities of scattered bands, 
Apart from the fact that guerrillas were harbored outside Greece, the remnants 
of the movement within Greece had not been dissolved. Yugoslavia maintained 
the policy of closing her frontier with Greece and frontier relations between the 
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two countries were, for the most part correct; there was evidence, however, that | 


Bulgaria continued to give moral and material assistance to guerrilla raiding. The 
Special Committee was of the opinion that the continuing potential threat to 
Greek political independence and territorial integrity was to be found at present 
chiefly in Bulgaria. 


During this time the Special Committee attempted to find a solution to the | 


problem of the repatriation of Greek nationals and to the problem of the repatria- 
tion of Greek military personnel captured by the guerrillas. Despite repeated 
requests by the government of Greece, and in violation of international practice, 
no lists of these prisoners had been circulated by the governments concerned and 
all efforts made by the committee to assist in their repatriation had proved futile. 

The Special Committee “viewed with the gravest concern the fact that no 
Greek children have yet been repatriated to their homes in Greece.” The Yugo- 
slav government had indicated that it intended to fulfill the terms of the General 
Assembly resolution and that seventeen Greek children from Yugoslavia had 
been sent to their parents in Australia. “But apart from this, the two unanimous 
resolutions of the General Assembly calling for the repatriation of the children 
removed from Greece during the course of the guerrilla warfare have had no 
practical results, despite the untiring efforts of the Secretary-General of the 
United Nations and the international Red Cross organizations. . . . The basic 
failure to resolve this problem constitutes a continuing source of international 
friction, as well as a standing challenge to the United Nations and to the most 
elementary humanitarian principles.” 

The problem of international refugees in Greece continued to develop during 
the year and the committee was convinced that an international body should re- 
main in charge of the work being accomplished in Greece at the present time 
by the International Refugee Organization and that these refugees should be 
resettled outside Greece. 

Based on these conclusions, the Special Committee made several recommenda- 
tions to the Assembly that the General Assembly: 1) take note of the assistance 
given to Greek guerrillas by Albania and Bulgaria as being contrary to the pur- 
poses and principles of the Charter and endangering peace in the Balkans; 2) call 
again upon Albania, Bulgaria and Greece to establish diplomatic relations; 3) 
call again upon all states concerned to permit international verification of the dis- 
arming and disposition of Greek guerrillas; 4) call upon all Member states and 
other states, especially Albania and Bulgaria to do nothing which would encour- 
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T, this age Or permit a renewal of armed action against Greece; 5) recommend to all 
dt bees Members of the United Nations and all other states to a) refrain from direct or 
large- | indirect provision of arms or war materials to Albania and Bulgaria until the 
of the Special Committee had determined that the unlawful assistance of these states 
nat the to the Greek guerrillas had ceased; b) take into account the extent to which 
nad al- Albania and Bulgaria abided by the recommendations of the Assembly; 6) call 
ie time upon all states harboring Greek nationals as a result of the guerrilla operations 
bende, in Greece, to facilitate the peaceful repatriation of such nationals; 7) make every 
partie ssible effort to find some means of restoring Greek children to their homes; 
itained | and 8) consider the advisability of maintaining an appropriate United Nations 
jem the _ agency on the Balkans, in the light of the current international situation and of 
. = - conditions prevailing along the northern frontiers of Greece.‘ 

reat to 

present | Palestine 


United Nations Conciliation Commission for Palestine: The United Nations 
to the | Conciliation Commission for Palestine submitted a general progress report to the 
»patria- | General Assembly’s fifth session. The report covered such aspects of the com- 
peated | mission’s work as the conciliation effort, the question of Jerusalem and the holy 
ractice, | places, the refugee problem and the territorial question. 
ied and On May 6, 1950 the Minister for Foreign Affairs of Israel, in a letter to the 
1 futile. | commission, stated that the government of Israel reaffirmed categorically its 
that no _ willingness to negotiate with any state which announced its readiness to conclude 
> Yugo- afinal settlement of all outstanding questions with the view to the establishment 
Seneral of permanent peace. The commission sent a new letter to the Arab governments 
yia had and to the government of Israel on May 11, stating that the commission, taking 
nimous | into consideration the views expressed by both sides in response to its proposals, 
hildren | wished to stress certain points: 1) the objective was to achieve a final settlement 
had no | of the Palestine problem; 2) the various problems raised by such a settlement 

of the | were linked together; 3) some problems were of an urgent nature and might, by 
e basic | agreement between the parties, be examined before others; and 4) the principles 
national | laid down in the General Assembly resolution of December 11, 1948 were to be 
he most | respected. In a letter from the representative of Egypt, dated May 19, 1950, the 
four Arab states emphasized their desire to see, first of all, the problem of refu- 
) during —_ gees solved on the basis of justice, equity and humanity according to the General 
ould re- Assembly resolution; reiterated that the acceptance of the commission’s propos- 
nt time | als to establish Mixed Committees was subject to a double condition: the gov- 
ould be | ernment of Israel should accept the provisions of the General Assembly resolu- 
tion and should implement the provisions; and confirmed the Arab position that 
menda- | the refugee problem was the “basic problem” — all others being considered as 
sistance | “related questions” only. 
the pur- The government of Israel replied to the commission’s note of May 11 on May 
; 2) call | 20, stating that it appeared from the note that the commission was not yet in a 
ions; 8) | position to reply to the question contained in the letter from the government of 
the dis- | Israel of May 6 as to the “Arab State or States which might be ready to negotiate 
ites and 4General Assembly, Official Records (5th ses- tee on the Balkans, see International Organiza- 


encour- sion), Supplement No. 11; for summaries of the _ tion, II, p. 294-296, 363, 486—487; III, p. 51- 
activities of the United Nations Special Commit- 55, 289, 332-333, 659-661; IV, p. 67, 265, 429. 
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with Israel with a view to a final peace settlement.” Israel, therefore, presumed 
that the commission would find it preferable to “await a clarification of the Arab 
attitude on the question of direct negotiations before considering the next step,” 

In a further note dated May 30, 1950 the commission recalled that the General 
Assembly in its resolution of December 11, 1948 had requested the commission 
to “establish contact between the parties themselves and the Commission at the 


earliest possible date.” The note pointed out that “it was in response to this re. | 


quest and in accordance with the instructions given in paragraph 6 of the resolu. } 


tion that the Commission, in view of the fact that the parties had failed to under. 
take direct negotiations, invited them to seek in Mixed Committees under the 
chairmanship of the Commission, the agreement aimed at by the Assembly.” 
The commission emphasized the inappropriateness of laying down prerequisites 
for the initiation of a procedure conforming to the Assembly resolution and 
stated that the principles of the resolution “must be respected and one of them 
cannot be singled out for special recognition without impairing the equilibrium 
of the resolution of 11 December 1948 as a whole.” The commission again ex- 
pressed the hope that it would be possible to proceed without new delays to the 
establishment of the Mixed Committees. 


In reply, the Arab governments stated that Israel had shown no signs of im- | 


plementing the Assembly resolution and, in fact, was driving certain Arab tribal 


populations out of territory under Israeli control “in order to settle Jewish immi- | 


‘ grants in their place.” Under the circumstances there was no useful purpose to 
be served by entering negotiations with Israel at the time. It was then clear to 
the commission from the position of the Arab states that they did not consider 
adequate the statement in the commission’s note of May 11 that the new proce- 
dure would be based on the recognition and respect by all the parties of all the 
principles of the Assembly resolution. 

Under the circumstances the commission decided to give up the exchanging 
of notes on its proposals and to return to its official headquarters in Jerusalem. 
The session in Geneva was therefore closed on July 15 and reconvened in Jeru- 
salem at the beginning of August. During its stay from August 1 to September 6, 
the commission contacted the interested governments and visited Alexandria, 
Amman, Beirut, Damascus and Tel Aviv holding official meetings with the for- 
eign ministers of the various governments. At these meetings the chairman of 
the commission (Palmer) found that the attitudes of the governments as regards 
the Mixed Committees had not changed and was obliged to admit that for the 
present there were no grounds on which the commission could pursue its effort 
to set them up. At its meeting on September 2 the commission decided to sus- 
pend its meetings and to reconvene at Lake Success on October 2, 1950.* 


Former Italian Colonies 
Libya:® A supplementary report was submitted by the United Nations Com- 
missioner for Libya (Pelt) to the fifth session of the General Assembly.” On July 


5 Document A/1367; for previous summaries 6 For summary of discussion on the former 
of the Palestine question, see International Or- Italian colonies by the Interim Committee of the 
ganization, II, p. 53, 283-288, 306-311, 481; General Assembly, see this issue, p. 619-621. 
Ill, 56, 57-58, 289-290, 351, 493-495, 549; 7 For summary of the report of the United Na- 
IV, p. 64, 261, 428. tions Commissioner for Libya, see F i 


Organization, IV, p. 431. 
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25, 1950 the Commissioner had convened the Committee of Twenty-One which 
met for the first time on July 27, 1950. The committee adopted its rules of pro- 
cedure, deciding that the committee’s decisions would be taken by a two-thirds 
majority of the members present and voting. At its meeting on August 7, it 
was decided that the National Assembly should consist of 60 representatives on 
the basis of an equal number of representatives from each of the three territories 
of Libya. On being put to a vote, the proposal that members of the National As- 
sembly should be appointed received only 13 votes and the proposal that they 
should be elected received only 4 votes. The committee adjourned in the hope 
that in the interval a compromise solution might be reached. The committee re- 
convened on August 29 at which time the Fezzan representatives maintained 
their view that representatives should be elected and the Tripolitanians and the 
Cyrenaicans stated that they were opposed to the holding of elections. The fol- 
lowing day the committee rejected by 7 votes to 10 the proposals for elections. At 
a meeting on September 8 the United Nations Commissioner was called upon 
for assistance. Mr. Pelt subsequently held conversations with Ahmed Seif el Nasr 
Bey and with the Emir of Cyrenaica. The Bey felt that members should be elected 
but both he and the Emir agreed that minorities should not be represented in 
the assembly. After having been informed of the results of Mr. Pelt’s discussions, 
the committee decided to postpone its work until Monday, October 9.® 


Admission of New Members 


Application of the Republic of Indonesia for Admission to Membership in the 
United Nations: On September 25, 1950 the Permanent Observer of the Repub- 
lic of Indonesia to the United Nations (Palar) applied for the admission of In- 
donesia to the United Nations. 


Interim Committee 


Report of the United Nations Commission for Eritrea: On July 13 the Interim 
Committee began consideration of the report of the United Nations Commission 
for Eritrea.® In presenting the report the commission’s rapporteur, Mian Ziaud 
Din (Pakistan), explained that the commission’s views had not been unanimous, 
the only part of the report which had been approved by the commission as a 
whole being the outline of its activities. The five commission members (Burma, 
Guatemala, Norway, Pakistan and the Union of South Africa) had submitted 
three different solutions to the Eritrean question to the committee, while the 
United Kingdom had suggested a fourth. 

General debate in committee was opened by Arne Sunde (Norway), who main- 
tained that the only satisfactory solution to the Eritrean problem would be to 
reintegrate the whole of Eritrea with Ethiopia.*° In the course of the debate 
several delegations congratulated the commission on its work on such a complex 
problem. The Union of South Africa and Burma restated the positions taken by 
them in the commission’s report in favor of a federation of Eritrea with Ethiopia. 


8 Document A/1405. tion, IV, p. 264, 428; for a summary of the report 
9 Document A/AC.18/SR.39. For summaries of the Commission for Eritrea, see ibid., p. 431. 
of previous meetings of the third session of the 10 Document A/AC.18/SR.39. 


im Committee, see International Organiza- 
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The United Kingdom representative (Jebb) rejected independence, the solution | 
advocated by Pakistan and Guatemala, and stated that his government's propos. | 
als did not differ substantially from the Norwegian solution; he remarked specif. 
cally that the three plateau provinces and the Red Sea division of Eritrea should 
be joined to the adjacent territory of Ethiopia and possibly the western province 
should be ceded to the Sudan. 

At the committee’s meeting on July 14, the representatives of Canada 
(Holmes), New Zealand (Berendsen) and the United States (Noyes) all agreed on 
the urgency of the Eritrean problem and considered some form of federation 
between the territory and Ethiopia the best and most equitable solution, while 
the Italian representative (Brusasca) believed that the right to the independence 
and territorial integrity of Eritrea must be recognized. The latter participated in 
committee discussion of this question following expression by the Italian govern. 
ment of its desire to be represented; the Italian position was that an independent 
and peaceful Eritrea, with a developing agriculture and industry and linked to 
Ethiopia by a customs union would contribute toward the development of east 
Africa and Ethiopia.1 The Ethiopian delegate (Wolde) supported the views of 
the majority of the commission that creation of an independent Eritrea would 
prejudice the peace and security of east Africa and supported the view of the 
Norwegian representative proposing reunion of the territory with Ethiopia. | 

At the July 24th meeting of the committee the Netherlands representative 
(Balluseck) repeated the position his government took at the fourth session of 
the General Assembly that partition of Eritrea between Ethiopia and the Anglo- 
Egyptian Sudan was the best solution, Mr. Shann (Australia) preferred a federa- 
tion of Eritrea and Ethiopia as proposed by Burma and the Union of South Africa, 
Mr. Mujioz (Argentina) supported independence following a transitional period 
under United Nations control, and Mr. Lacoste (France) ruled out independence | 
and trusteeship as solutions.!? 

The following delegations presented their views at the committee’s meeting 
on July 26: Egypt, Pakistan, Cuba, Saudi-Arabia, China, Greece, Bolivia, Libe- 
ria, Ethiopia and Yemen. Debate on the report ended on July 31 after statements 
by Belgium, Peru, Lebanon, Iraq, the United Kingdom, Syria, Chile, Ecuador | 
and Pakistan. 

On September 15 the chairman of the committee (Munoz) summarized the 
situation with respect to the report of the Commission for Eritrea. He stated 
that although the committee had not succeeded in reaching common agreement 
on the question, or succeeded in drawing up a series of recommendations for con- 
sideration by the fifth session of the General Assembly, confidential discussion, 
initiated jointly by the United States and the United Kingdom, had taken place 
with the interested delegations, which resulted in considerable progress toward 
establishment of principles on which a satisfactory formula could be built. On 
a strictly informal basis, the chairman had then assumed the responsibility of 
continuing these discussions and was joined by Mr. Padillo Nervo (Mexico), who 
acted in a personal capacity. A “carefully balanced formula capable of meeting 


11 Document A/AC.18/SR.40. 12 Document A/AC.18/SR.41. 
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the widely divergent views” resulted from these efforts; it afforded “a common 
denominator to the opposing interests.”!* The chairman’s statement was incor- 
rated in the committee’s report to the General Assembly. 

Study of the procedure to delimit the boundaries of the former Italian colo- 
nies, not already fixed by international agreement: On September 15 a draft 
resolution on procedure for delimiting certain of the boundaries of the former 
Italian colonies was submitted by the United States delegation. Because of the 
limited time available before the opening of the fifth session of the General As- 
sembly, it was decided to annex the text of the draft resolution to the commit- 
tee’s report to the Assembly. 

Examination of Item 68 of the Agenda of the Fourth Session of the General 
Assembly: Item 68 of the agenda of the fourth session of the General Assembly, 
relating to the political independence and territorial integrity of China and to 
the peace of the far east, was not debated by the committee in view of the im- 
minence of the Assembly’s fifth session. 

Systematic Study of the Promotion of International Cooperation in the Politi- 
cal Field: The Subcommittee on International Cooperation in the Political Field, 
established in January by the committee, submitted its report on July 10.1* On 
July 27 the committee decided that the subcommittee’s report should be com- 
municated for information to the General Assembly and member states. 


Non-Self-Governing Territories 


Report of the Special Committee on Information Transmitted under Article 73 
(e) of the Charter: The Special Committee met 29 times between August 18 and 
September 12, 1950 to consider an agenda of fourteen items including: the Sec- 
retary-General’s summaries of statistical information transmitted during 1950; 
summaries of information on the progress achieved in accordance with develop- 
ment programs; analyses of information relating to other functional fields; revi- 
sion of the standard form; international collaboration in regard to economic, 
social and educational conditions in non-self-governing territories; the Secretary- 
General's summaries of information voluntarily transmitted; examination of fac- 
tors to be taken into account in deciding whether any territory was or was not 
a territory whose people had not yet attained a full measure of self-government; 
and the special study on education. Representatives of UNESCO, WHO, FAO 
and ILO were present at the session as well as all members of the committee 
with the exception of the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics. A subcommittee 
to draft a special report on education was appointed, composed of the representa- 
tives of Australia, Brazil, India, the Philippines, the United Kingdom, the United 
States and UNESCO.** 

At the opening meeting the representatives of the United Kingdom (Fletcher- 
Cooke), Belgium (Wendelen), and France (Garreau) stated that although they 
did not accept the thesis that the United Nations had the right to supervise the 
administration of non-self-governing territories, or the thesis that the metropoli- 

18 Document A/AC.18/119. 15 For text of the report of the subcommittee, 


14For further information on this report, see see document A/AC.35/L.21. 
International Organization, IV, p. 428. 
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tan countries were responsible to the United Nations for the administration of | _ territ 
such territories, they would cooperate with the committee. As expressed ing of th 
letter to the chairman of the committee (Shiva Rao) “participation by Belgium | priv 
in the committee must in no way be interpreted as implying any abandonment instr 
on the part of Belgium of its legal position under the Charter as conceived jn sider. 
San Francisco. This reservation is general in scope and applies to any hypothesis, —_- 
in particular a possible reference of the question to the International Court of arshij 
Justice.”2¢ It 
The committee discussed the Secretary-General’s summaries of statistical jn. | ule, ‘ 
formation, requesting additional information on certain economic and social | parti 
problems, and considered the summaries of information on the progress achieved form 
in development programs and the analyses of information relating to functional tion t 
fields other than education. Members of the committee expressed their apprecia- the U 
tion of the information voluntarily transmitted by Australia, Denmark, the Neth- ing 0 
erlands, New Zealand and the United States and hoped that all administering | retary 
members would find it possible to supply information under the optional cate- subec 
gory. Mr. Garreau stated that his government was prepared to submit the fullest agenc 
possible information in its next report but that the submission of political in- Co 
formation had in the past led to unjustified attacks on the administering members ed x 
concerned. The French administration was under no obligation to submit politi- whicl 
cal information under Article 73 (e) and since questions of sovereignty were the ck 
involved, it no longer transmitted such information. The representative of the agree 
United Kingdom pointed out that although a part of the standard form was re. | self-g 
garded as optional this did not imply that the remaining parts were obligatory. mite 
By a vote of 12 to 0 with 2 abstentions, the committee approved a resolution | Subse 
for adoption by the General Assembly taking note of the Economic and Social | te™t 
Council resolution 321 (XI) concerning international collaboration in economic, port 
social and educational conditions in non-self-governing territories,’ and inviting 
“the attention of Administering Members which need technical assistance for Lega 
the economic, social and educational advancement of the Non-Self-Governing | Re; 
Territories for which they are responsible to the existence of facilities which are , the cx 
available for such advancement.” three 
The General Assembly at its fourth session had invited the Special Committee for m: 
to give special attention to the problems of education in the non-self-governing formu 
territories with particular emphasis on the development of training in the eco | the N 
nomic and social fields. Extended discussion developed over the question and possit 
over the special report and although the committee did not make any speeific charg 
proposals it did reach certain conclusions. As a whole the Special Committee re} _ferreg 
corded its view that: “The eradication of illiteracy is a problem of the utmost} —derto, 
urgency in the majority of Non-Self-Governing Territories” and that UNESCO}  teurs 
should attempt to define the word “illiteracy.” Ir order to eradicate illiteracy, peace 
the committee felt that facilities for primary educ....on should be developed “9 | _ proce 
that all children of all races will receive sufficient schooling to endow them with Th 
a desire for further education and to equip them with the means of satisfying that 
desire.” The choice of the basic language of instruction in non-self-governing e 
16 Document A/AC.35/SR.L1. 17 Document A/AC.35/L.19. ae 
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territories should take into account the necessity of ensuring that the populations 
of the territories had access to world culture as well as the necessity of not de- 
priving them of their own cultural heritage. The problem of the language of 
instruction was thoroughly discussed by the committee which also felt that con- 
sideration should be given to the provision of educational programs such as the 
community college and that advantage should be taken of United Nations schol- 
arships.*® 

It was generally agreed by the committee that due to the heavy work sched- 
ule, revision of the Standard Form should be postponed until the following year 
particularly as the administering authorities would not be transmitting full in- 
formation until 1952. Accordingly, the committee unanimously adopted a resolu- 
tion by which a subcommittee composed of Brazil, France, India, the Philippines, 
the United Kingdom and the United States would meet in 1951 before the meet- 
ing of the Special Committee, to draw up a draft revision of the form. The Sec- 
retary-General was requested to prepare a working paper for the use of the 
subcommittee taking into account the suggestions of the various specialized 
agencies. 

Consideration of the General Assembly resolution on territories to which Chap- 
ter XI of the Charter applied was deferred for lack of time until the next session, 
which was to convene sometime during the second week of August 1951, leaving 
the choice of an exact date to the Secretary-General. After some discussion it was 
agreed that the Special Committee would consider the economics of the non- 
self-governing territories as its special study for 1951. At the request of the com- 
mittee the Secretariat prepared a list of topics under this heading which was 
subsequently approved.'® The list included: major economic problems in the 
territories, rural economy, general programs of industrial development, trans- 
port and communications, and social factors in economic development.?° 


Legal Matters 


Report of the International Law Commission Covering Its Second Session: In 
the course of its second session the International Law Commission held forty- 
three meetings and completed study on the following items: ways and means 
for making the evidence of customary international law more readily available; 
formulation of the principles of international law recognized in the Charter of 
the Nuremberg Tribunal and in the judgment of the tribunal; desirability and 
possibility of establishing an international judicial organ for the trial of persons 
charged with genocide or other crimes over which jurisdiction would be con- 
ferred upon that organ by international conventions. The commission also un- 
dertook preliminary discussion on the reports presented by the special rappor- 
teurs on the following items: preparation of a draft code of offenses against the 
peace and security of mankind; law of treaties; regime of the high seas; arbitral 
procedure. 

The commission recommended that the widest possible distribution be made of 

18 Document A/1303/Add.1. 21 For text of the “Formulation of Niirnberg 


19 Document A/1303. Principles” see this issue, documents section. 
20 Document A/AC.35/L.28. 
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publications relating to international law issued by organs of the United Nations, | 
To this end, the price at which such publications were sold should be kept as | 


low as possible. The commission also recommended that, in so far as it had not 
already done so, the General Assembly should authorize the Secretariat to pre- 


pare and issue, with as wide a distribution as feasible, the following publications; | 


a juridical yearbook; a legislative series containing the texts of current national 
legislation on matters of international interest, and particularly legislation 
implementing multipartite international instruments; a collection of the con- 


stitutions of all states; a list of the publications issued by the governments of all | 
states containing the texts of treaties concluded by them; a consolidated index | 
of the League of Nations Treaty Series; occasional index volumes of the United | 


Nations Treaty Series; a répertoire of the practice of the organization of the 
United Nations with regard to questions of international law; additional series 
of the Reports of International Arbitral Awards; occasional digests of Reports 
of the International Court of Justice. The commission further recommended that 
the General Assembly call the attention of governments to the desirability of 
their publishing digests of their diplomatic correspondence and other materials 
relating to international law, and that the General Assembly give consideration 
to the desirability of an international convention concerning the general exchange 
of official publications relating to international law and relations. 

By 8 votes to 1, with 2 abstentions, the commission decided that the establish- 
ment of an international judicial organ for the trial of persons charged with 
genocide or other crimes over which jurisdiction would be conferred by inter- 
national conventions, was desirable. By 7 votes to 3 with 1 abstention the 
committee agreed that the establishment of the international judicial organ was 
possible and after an exchange of views the commission decided to state that 
it had paid attention to the possibility of establishing a criminal chamber of the 
International Court of Justice and that, although it was possible to do so by 
amendment of the Statute, the commission did not recommend it. 


Concerning the question of the preparation of a draft code of offenses against | 


the peace and security of mankind, the commission decided 1) that a question- 
naire should be circulated to governments inquiring what offenses, apart from 
those defined in the Charter and judgment of the Nuremberg Tribunal, should 
be comprehended in the code; 2) that the meaning of the term “offences against 
the peace and security of mankind” should be limited to offenses which con- 
tained a political element and which endangered or disturbed the maintenance 
of international peace and security, and that the draft code, therefore, should 
not deal with questions concerning conflicts of legislation and jurisdiction in 
international criminal matters, or such matters as piracy, traffic in dangerous 
drugs, traffic in women and children, slavery, counterfeiting, damage to subma- 


rine cables, etc.; 3) that the Nuremberg principles should not be inserted in their 
entirety in the draft code; 4) that the commission would only deal with the 
criminal responsibility of individuals; and 5) that pending the establishment of 
a competent international criminal court, implementation of the code would | 


have to be achieved through the enactment, by the states which had adopted 
the code, of the necessary legislation for the trial and punishment of persons 
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charged with offenses under the code. A drafting subcommittee composed of 
Messrs. Alfaro, Hudson and Spiropoulos, prepared a provisional draft code 
which was referred by the commission to the special rapporteur (Spiropoulos) 
who was requested to continue work on the subject and to submit a further 
report to the commission at its third session. 

The third session of the International Law Commission was to meet at Geneva 
during the spring of 1951.* 


Administrative and Budgetary Matters 


Report of the Committee on Contributions: The Committee on Contributions 
met at Lake Success from August 7 to 18, 1950. The committee noted with 
satisfaction that the number of countries for which up-to-date official national 
income estimates were available had increased and that for other countries the 
basic economic statistics had been improved, but the committee again expressed 
the hope that Member states for which detailed data were not yet available 
would find it possible to provide fuller statistical information. As a working 
rule, the committee agreed that generally no change either upwards or down- 
wards of more than 10 percent in any one year should be proposed in the per- 
centage contribution of any one country, and recommended changes in the rates 
of contributions of Afghanistan, Australia, Byelorussia, Canada, Chile, Cuba, 
Czechoslovakia, Egypt, Greece, Guatemala, India, Netherlands, Pakistan, Poland, 
Syria, Thailand, Ukraine, Union of South Africa, Soviet Union, Venezuela and 
Yugoslavia. In response to resolutions of the General Assembly, the committee 
also recommended changes in the rates of Sweden and the United States, but did 
not recommend any changes in the contribution from Israel. 

To implement the resolution of the General Assembly recommending a closer 
relationship between the assessments of Member states in the contributions to 
the United Nations and the specialized agencies, the committee agreed that in 
making recommendations or giving advice, the committee could not, even in 
an indirect way, assume responsibility for the scale of contributions of a special- 
ized agency. The committee did not believe, either, that it should, on behalf 
of any specialized agency, attempt to apply principles which were not similar 
to those on which contributions of Members of the United Nations were based. 
Accordingly the committee arranged for the basic statistical data used by the 
committee to be made available to the specialized agencies. The committee also 
recommended that Switzerland continue to contribute 1.65 percent of the 
expenses of the International Court for 1951 although Switzerland had asked 
for a reduction and that the Principality of Liechtenstein contribute .04 percent 
of the expenses of the Court. 

The report on the collection of contributions stated that as of August 10, 
1950 96.40 percent had been collected for the year 1949 and 33.07 percent 
for 1950. As no Member state was in arrears in the payment of contributions 


| for two full years, no action was required by the committee with respect to the 


application of Article 19 of the Charter.?* 


22General Assembly, Official Records (Sth 28 Ibid., Supplement No. 138. 
session), Supplement No. 12. 
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Reports of the Advisory Committee on Administrative and Budgetary Ques. | 


tions: The advisory committee held two sessions at Lake Success since the close 
of the fourth session of the General Assembly and discussed in particular 1) the 
budget estimates of the United Nations for 1951;?* and 2) the report of the Com. 
mittee of Experts on Salary, Allowance and Leave Systems.° It appeared to the 
committee that marked improvements had been effected in various fields within 
the Secretariat.?* 


Permanent Financial Regulations of the United Nations: The Secretary-Gen- | 


eral reported that the Consultative Committee on Administrative Questions, 
at its eighth session, had agreed on a common set of financial regulations for the 
United Nations and the specialized agencies. This agreement was reported to the 
Administrative Committee on Coordination, which on May 3, 1950 took note of 
the agreement and of the fact that the Secretary-General and the heads of each 


specialized agency would present the set of regulations to the appropriate body | 


in their organization. The regulations were to be considered by the Advisory 
Committee on Administrative and Budgetary Questions at its autumn session." 


Application of the United Nations Food and Agricultural Organization for a | 


Loan from the Working Capital Fund: In accordance with a decision taken by 
the Council of the Food and Agriculture Organization at its ninth session (May 


1950), the Director-General of FAO (Dodd) submitted an application for a loan | 
of $800,000 from the Working Capital Fund of the United Nations in order to | 
finance, in part, the costs of the FAO move to Rome. The Director-General | 


sought application for repayment over a four-year period starting in 1951. This 
was contrary to provisions concerning advances from the working fund which 
stated that loans to specialized agencies should normally be repayable over a 
period of two years.*® 

United Nations Joint Staff Pension Fund: During 1949 the operations of the 
fund continued to expand and the number of United Nations staff members 
actively participating on December 31, 1949 was 3,541. Prior to that date none 
of the specialized agencies had executed agreements to enter the fund.”° 

United Nations Postal Administration: In accordance with the General As 
sembly resolution of October 30, 1949, the Secretary-General prepared, in con- 
sultation with the United States, a draft agreement for the establishment of a 
United Nations postal administration. Provision was made in the draft for the 
Post Office Department of the United States to perform all of the usual postal 
services on behalf of the United Nations, using United Nations’ postage stamps, 


subject to terms of reimbursement. The United Nations would operate a separate | 


agency for the sale of United Nations postage stamps for philatelic purposes, 
retaining all revenue from such purchases for its own use. It was generally agreed 
that an agreement would be similar to the Swiss-Liechtenstein contract. A 
United Nations postal administration would observe the provisions of the Uni- 
versal Postal Union convention and its relationship to the Union would be in 


accordance with the resolution adopted by the Executive and Liaison Com- ! 


24 Ibid., Supplement No. 5; for summary, see 26 General Assembly, Official Records (5th see 
this issue, p. 667. sion), Supplement No. 7. 

25 General Assembly, Official Records (5th ses- 27 Document A/1331. 
sion), Supplement No. 7a; for summary, see this 28 Document A/1332. 
issue, p. 665. 29 Document A/1335. 
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mittee of the Union of October 1948. The Secretary-General proposed a draft 
resolution for adoption by the General Assembly requesting the Secretary-Gen- 
eral to proceed with the conclusion of the agreement and the necessary arrange- 
ments, authorizing the Secretary-General to appoint a committee to give final 
approval to designs for United Nations postage stamps, and requesting the 
Secretary-General to submit to the General Assembly, not later than its seventh 
regular session, a report on the establishment and operations of the United 
Nations Postal Administration.*° 

Financial Report, Accounts and Report of the Board of Auditors of the 
International Children’s Emergency Fund: The Advisory Committee on Admin- 
istrative and Budgetary Questions had before it the financial report and accounts 
for the financial year ending December 31, 1949 and the report of the board 
of auditors of the United Nations Children’s Emergency Fund. These had been 
noted by the Executive Board of UNICEF to whom they had been reported by 
the Fund’s Committee of Administrative Budget with certain recommendations. 

The financial report stated that as of December 31, 1949, contributions ac- 
tually received by the Fund since its inception in December 1946 amounted to 
$130,123,928.60 as compared with $97,844,481.93 as of December 31, 1948 
with program allocations made by the Executive Board totalling over $141,000,- 
000. By April 1950 the total of contributions and pledges to the Fund since 
December 1946 amounted to about $148,300,000 of which $138,426,248.79 
had been actually received. Funds expended by committee on relief operations 
from the beginning amounted to $95,206,880.16. 

The report of the board of auditors to the General Assembly on the audit of 
the 1949 accounts drew attention to the fact that the total resources of the 
Fund of $51,600,000 as of December 31, 1949, over $33,500,000 was held 
in cash or short-term securities with the balance being represented mainly by 
$9,700,000 in deposits, with supplies and inventories of commodities totalling 
$11,100,000. The report also pointed out that income received by the Fund 
during 1949 was $39,900,000 as compared with $59,000,000 in 1948. Govern- 
ments contributed approximately $26,300,000, of which about $18,150,000 
was received from the United States. At the request of the Hungarian and 
Rumanian governments the Fund’s missions in those countries had been closed 
during the year.* 

United Nations Relief for Palestine Refugees: The Advisory Committee on 
Administrative and Budgetary Questions examined the report on the audit of 
the accounts of the United Nations Relief for Palestine Refugees for the period 
December 1, 1948 to April 30, 1950. Total income amounted to $36,471,894, 
against a total expenditure of $39,115,975. As from April 30, 1950 the assets 
and liabilities of the Palestine Refugee Fund were transferred to the United 
Nations Relief and Works Agency for Palestine Refugees in the Near East. 
Advances outstanding from the Working Capital Fund of the United Nations 
amounted to $4,500,000 on that date. $2,000,000 was repaid and liquidation 
of the balance of $2,500,000 was expected in the near future.*? 


30 Document A/1894/Rev.1. 32 Document A/1414. 
31 Document A/1336. 
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Other Matters 


Reparation for Injuries Incurred in the Service of the United Nations: On June 
22, 1950 the Secretary-General replied to the government of Israel that the pay- 
ment of indemnity, the expression of the government's regret, and the report of 
the steps taken constituted substantial compliance with the claim for the death 
of the United Nations Mediator (Bernadotte) in Palestine.** 

The French government advised the Secretary-General that it had no objec. 
tion to the presentation of claims by the United Nations for the injuries or death 
of French military observers in Palestine. The Secretary-General on July 3} 
addressed a letter to the French government stating that the United Nations 
would include in its claims a demand for damage to the victims if a request to this 
effect were made by the claimants through the French government. The Secre. 
tary-General stated that he intended to apply the generally accepted principle of 
international law to the effect that the indemnity should be equivalent to the 
financial contribution which the dependents would probably have received from 
the deceased during a normal life. As the United Nations was presenting the 
claim, Mr. Lie requested assurance from the French government that it had no 
intention of presenting claims with respect to the injuries or death of the French 
military observers in Palestine. 

Concerning the case of Ole Helge Bakke, who had been shot by an Arab 
Legion soldier, the Secretary-General awaited receipt of replies from the govern. 
ments of Norway and Sweden before taking further action. The Secretary-Gen. 
eral did not intend at that time to take any further action with respect to the 
death of Thomas C. Wasson.** 

Convention of the Declaration of Death of Missing Persons: Although the Con. 
vention on the Declaration of Death of Missing Persons had not yet entered into 
force, the Secretary-General suggested that it would be advisable for the Gen- 
eral Assembly to determine whether to approve the establishment of the Inter 
national Bureau within the framework of the United Nations, as provided in the 
convention. The Bureau would establish a central registry, receive authenticated 
copies of declarations of death of missing persons, communicate with tribunal 
in respect of situations specified in Articles 9 and 10 of the Charter and publish 
periodically lists of applications, final decisions and certificates. It was expected 
that an amount of about $50,000 woulc be needed to finance the bureau.* 

Draft Declaration on Rights and Duties of States: Pursuant to the resolution 
of the General Assembly of December 6, 1949 the Secretary-General communi- 
cated to all Members of the United Nations, the documentation produced during 
the fourth session of the General Assembly relating to the draft Declaration on 
Rights and Duties of States and requested them to submit their comments and 
observations by July 1, 1950. By September 14, 1950 replies had been received 


from the governments of Argentina, Brazil, Canada, Egypt, France, India, Israel, 
_ the othe 
_ Teservat 


the Netherlands, Syria and the United Kingdom.** 


33 For previous action taken by the United Na- 85 Document A/13829. 


tions, see International Organization, III, p. 519; 36 For texts of replies, see documents A/13%8 | 
IV, p. 105. and A/1338/Add.1. 
84 Document A/1339. 
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Question of the Majority Required for the Adoption by the General Assembly 
of Amendments to and Parts of Proposals Relating to Important Questions: The 
fourth session of the General Assembly had requested the Secretary-General “to 
make the thorough legal analysis” suggested by the Special Committe on Meth- 
ods and Procedures of the questions raised in paragraph 34 of its report, taking 
into account the proposal submitted to the sixth committee by the Belgian dele- 
gation and the discussions in the sixth committee and plenary meetings and to 
submit a report to the fifth regular session of the General Assembly. Accord- 
ingly, the Secretary-General prepared a report taking into account the precedents 
on the question, analyzing Article 18 of the Charter and discussing past pro- 
cedure of the General Assembly. The report assumed that the fifth session of the 
Assembly would wish to be guided by the following considerations: 1) the neces- 
sity of adopting an orderly procedure permitting arrival, by successive stages, at 
the final text of a draft resolution on which the Assembly could vote without 
ambiguity — the most effective method in this respect would be a procedure by 
which all decisions pertaining to proposals on important questions would be 
subject to a two-thirds majority requirement; 2) the importance of enabling 
Members comprising a two-thirds majority, to express, without being hindered 
by procedural obstacles, their views and their will as to the action to be taken by 
the Assembly — it would be important to prevent the laceration of a draft resolu- 
tion by a simple majority of the Members in a manner which, when the final 
vote was taken, would make its acceptance by a majority of two-thirds more diffi- 
cult; 3) the need to protect the rights of the Members forming the minority on 
the question considered — the best interest of the minority would seem to lie in a 
fixed and clear rule which did not make the adoption of amendments on parts 
of proposals on a particular issue dependent on the will of the majority. The Sec- 
retary-General concluded, therefore: a) that the majority requirement for amend- 
ments to proposals relating to important questions should be the same as for 
parts of such proposals; and b) that a two-thirds majority should be required 
for both amendments to and parts of proposals relating to important questions. 
The Secretary-General suggested the following addition to the Assembly rules 
of procedure: “Decisions of the General Assembly on amendments to proposals 
relating to important questions and on parts of such proposals shall be taken by a 
two-thirds majority of the Members present and voting.”$7 

Reservations to Multilateral Conventions: In his report concerning reserva- 
tions of states to multilateral conventions the Secretary-General concluded that a 
state which wished to make a reservation to a multilateral convention could do so 
only if, at the least, all the other states which were signatories to the convention 
consented, and, in the case of conventions which were still open for signature, it 
could be argued that the consent of all those who had the right to sign should be 
obtained. It was preferable, the report stated, that consent should be given ex- 
plicitly, but in some cases it could be assumed from silence. If, however, one of 


_ the other states possessing a right to object refused to accept a reservation, the 
_ Teservation must either be abandoned or the state which made the reservation 


its A/1338 | 


87 Document A/1356. 
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must remain outside the convention. “An international convention is an integral 
whole and must be accepted or not accepted as a whole. It cannot be accepted in 
part. Delegations may, exceptionally, be permitted to meet the special circum. 


stances of particular countries, provided they receive the consent of the other | 


interested parties, but no State can claim a right to make such reservations uni- 
laterally, or accept those parts of a convention which suit it while excluding those 
parts it disagrees with or does not feel it can carry out.”** 

Registration and Publication of Treaties and International Agreements: As indi- 
cated in the report of the Secretary-General there had been an increase, during 
the period from July 1, 1949 to June 30, 1950 in the number of treaties and inter. 
national agreements registered or filed and recorded by the Secretary-General, 
During the period, 479 treaties were registered or filed — an increase of 133 
treaties. A special effort was made to have registered treaties published as soon as 
possible, and the 37th volume of the United Nations Treaty Series appeared on 
August 12, 1950.59 


Annual Report of the Economic and Social Council: The annual report of | 


ECOSOC covering the work from the close of the 9th session of the Council on 
August 15, 1949 to the 415th meeting of August 16, 1950, when the Council had 
disposed of its current agenda and temporarily had adjourned its 11th session, 
was submitted to the 5th session of the General Assembly.*® The President of the 
Council, Herfian Santa Cruz, noted that the Council had worked under the 
“darkening shadows of the international situation” and that two events of grave 
importance had occurred during the year under review: 1) the withdrawal of 
3 members (Soviet Union, Poland, and Czechoslovakia) from the proceedings 
of the Council, and 2) the request of the Security Council for the assistance of 
ECOSOC and the specialized agencies for relief and support of the people of 
Korea. The report stated that more substantive work had been accomplished than 
in any previous year and that much of it was on subjects of direct interest to 
large segments of the world’s population such as the promotion of higher stand- 
ards of living, full employment, and the observance of human rights. The Coun- 
cil also agreed on certain recommendations concerning the methods of financing 





economic development of under-developed countries, drafts of the covenant of 
human rights, and a draft convention on the status of refugees. It was felt that 
the work of the Council was supported by people in countries throughout the 


world and represented the attempt of mankind to eliminate the basic causes of 
war.*! 
38 Document A/1372. Organization, III, p. 673, IV, p. 117, 275, 442. ' 
39 Document A/1408. 41 General Assembly, Official Records (5th ses- | 


40 For detailed accounts of the work of the sion), Supplement No. 3. 
Economic and Social Council, see International 
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5th ses- | 


SECURITY COUNCIL 


This issue covers the work of the Security Council from the 480th meeting on 
August 1, 1950 to the 502d meeting on September 18, 1950. On August 1, 1950, 
the Soviet representative (Yakov Malik) returned to the Council meetings and 
participated in all of the following sessions, serving as president during the 
month of August. 


Korean Question 


Although thirteen out of a total of fourteen sessions held in August were de- 
voted to the question of Korea,’ the Security Council became so entangled in 
procedural discussions that no substantive resolutions were approved despite 
constant pressure by the majority and a stream of reports from the Commander- 
in-Chief of the United Nations Command in Korea (MacArthur),? indicating con- 
tinued if slower advances of North Korean forces. Four sessions were needed to 
adopt the agenda, eight for arguments as to whether the representative of the 
Republic of Korea (Chang) — who had participated in the discussions during 
June and July — should be seated, and two more sessions to decide whether the 
Council should place on the agenda a complaint by the People’s Republic of 
China that the United States had invaded Formosa. 

On August 1, 1950, at the 480th meeting, the president (Malik) opened the 
meeting by ruling that the representative of the “Kuomintang group” did not 
represent China and therefore could not participate in the meetings. When the 
ruling was challenged, Mr. Malik was supported by the votes of India, the Soviet 
Union and Yugoslavia, with the other members voting in the negative.* The 
agenda as submitted by Mr. Malik called for a discussion first, of the recognition 
of the representative of the Central People’s Government of the People’s Repub- 
lic of China as the representative of China; and, second, of “peaceful settlement 
of the Korean question,” a somewhat different phraseology than “complaint of 
aggression upon the Republic of Korea” by which the problem had been listed 
during the July meetings. In a series of votes during the 482nd meeting on Au- 
gust 3, 1950, 1) a ruling by the president that the items should be voted on in the 
order of their submission was overruled by 7 against 2 in favor (India and the 
Soviet Union) with 2 abstentions (Egypt and Yugoslavia); 2) a United States 


1 For previous summaries of the Korean ques- 


- see International Organization, IV, p. 435- 
2For reports from General MacArthur, see 
documents S/1678, S/1682, S/1686, S/1687, 
$/1689, S/1698, S/1705-S/1707 and S/1729. 
8 Document S/PV.480. Mr. Malik originally 
announced the vote as 7 against with 3 in sup- 
Port, stating that “I am not counting the vote of 
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the representative of the Kuomintang group”. 
When challenged by Mr. Austin (United States) 
as to the accuracy of recording the vote in this 
form, Mr. Malik, after a series of brief exchanges, 
stated that “‘As President, I have stated that 8 
votes have been cast against the President’s 
‘ruling’, including that of the representative of 
the Kuomintang group...” This statement was 
apparently accepted. 
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amendment to the agenda in the form of a draft resolution that the second agenda 
item should be “complaint of aggression upon the Republic of Korea” was 
adopted by a vote of 8 in favor to 1 (Soviet Union) opposed with India and 
Yugoslavia abstaining; 3) the question of recognition of the People’s Republic of 
China was dropped from the agenda when supported by only 5 votes (India, 


Norway, USSR, United Kingdom and Yugoslavia) with Egypt abstaining and the | 


rest of the members opposed; and 4) the phraseology on the Korean issue as sub- 
mitted by the Soviet Union was rejected when it was supported only by India, 
Egypt and the Soviet Union.‘ 


The Soviet representative, at the 483rd meeting, tabled a resolution calling for | 


a decision by the Council that it was necessary in the discussion to invite the 


representative of the People’s Republic of China and “to hear representatives of | 


the Korean People” as well as to put an end to hostilities in Korea and “to with- 
draw foreign troops.”> Pointing out that it was customary for the president of the 
Council, with the approval of its members, to invite countries concerned and 
parties to a conflict to appear, Mr. Malik stated that his delegation considered 
this “a question of substance and not of procedure, since it concerns peace and 
war . . .” The Chinese representative (Tsiang) recalled the decision of the Coun- 
cil, on June 25, 1950, to seat the representative of the Republic of Korea and 
insisted that Mr. Chang be seated prior to a discussion of the Soviet resolution. 


With the exception of the final two meetings of the month, the rest of the ses- | 
sions under Mr. Malik’s presidency centered around this issue, although all | 


members at one time or another spoke at length on the substance of the Korean 
question. 

In general, the Soviet representative took the position that the decision taken 
on June 25 to seat Mr. Chang was not, either by precedent or by the rules of 
procedure, a “permanent” decision; that, in all previous disputes, both sides had, 
in accordance with Article 32 of the Charter, been invited to participate in dis- 
cussions and there should be no exception in this case; that the decision taken on 
June 25 was illegal since neither the Soviet nor the proper Chinese representa- 
tive had been present; and that, since this was essentially a civil war in support 
of one side of which the United States had illegally intervened, no accurate pic- 
ture of the situation could be obtained without full participation by North Korean 
authorities. At varying times and with varying emphasis the representatives of 
the United Kingdom (Jebb), United States (Austin), France (Chauvel), India 
(Rau), Egypt (Fawzi Bey), Ecuador (Quevado), Cuba (Alvarez) and Norway 
(Sunde), argued 1) that Article 32 of the Charter providing for the participation 
of parties to a dispute applied to peaceful settlement under Chapter VI and not 
to action under Chapter VII of the Charter in the case of aggression; 2) that the 
non-participation of the Soviet representative at the June 25th meeting, being 
voluntary, in no way invalidated that decision; 3) that, although there might | 
be “North Korean authorities,” there was, in South Korea, the recognized gov- | 
ernment of the Republic of Korea, which was quite different from the vaguely 
defined “South Korean authorities” referred to in the Soviet draft resolution; and | 


4 Document S/PV.482. 5 Document S/1668. 
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4) that the persistent refusal of the president to make a ruling in regard to Mr. 
Chang’s participation so that it could either be sustained or rejected by the Coun- 
cil constituted a violation of the rules of procedure. 

Throughout the discussions, Mr. Malik asserted that the United States was, in 
fact, the aggressor in Korea, intervening in the internal affairs of another coun- 

: that those states which supported the intervention were either the members 
of the Anglo-American bloc, the tools of Wall Street and Mr. John Foster Dulles, 
or the “lackeys” or “slaveys” of the United States.* In reply, the representatives 
of the United States, United Kingdom, France and Cuba asserted, with gradu- 
ally increasing emphasis and reference to detailed reports from the Commander- 
in-Chief of United Nations forces, that North Korean authorities had engaged in 
aggression only with the approval of and, indeed, with military supplies from, 
the Soviet Union which was, therefore, in a position to influence these authorities 
to stop military action.’ Mr. Austin (United States), in a long analysis of what 
he charged to be Soviet propaganda, compared Mr. Malik’s statements with the 
technique used by Adolph Hitler, ending with the assertion that the Soviet 
representative, in order to divert attention from facts, used the “big lie” to 
cover small ones. 

On September 1, 1950, Sir Gladwyn Jebb (United Kingdom) assumed the 
presidency of the Council. He immediately ruled that he felt himself obliged, by 
virtue of the decision taken at the June 25th meeting, to invite the representative 
of the Republic of Korea (Chang) to participate in the discussions. His ruling was 
sustained, when challenged by Mr. Malik (USSR), by a vote of 9 to 1 (USSR) 
with the United Kingdom abstaining.* A second proposal by Mr. Malik, that the 
Council vote to “hear at its meetings the representatives of the Korean people” 
was defeated by a vote of 8 against and 2 (USSR and Yugoslavia) in favor, with 
Egypt not participating, after another presidential ruling had been upheld that, 
if the Soviet proposal were rejected, it would not prejudice Mr. Chang’s right to 
sit with the Council.® 

The two following meetings were devoted to a discussion of a United States 
draft resolution introduced on July 31, 1950, but not discussed during the August 
meetings’? which condemned North Korean authorities for continued defiance 
of the United Nations, and called upon all states to use their influence to prevail 
upon North Korean authorities to cease such defiance and to refrain from assist- 
ing or encouraging them. This resolution was discussed after a report by Mr. 
Austin (United States) that, on September 4, 1950, United Nations naval forces 
had shot down a twin-engine bomber one crew member of which had been 
picked up carrying identifying papers of a lieutenant in the armed forces of the 
Union of Soviet Socialist Republics.1! The United States draft resolution was 


6 Document S/PV.489. 

7 Editor’s note: Debate became so intense dur- 
ing the 489th meeting on August 22nd that a 
rather unusual procedure took place: French 
consecutive translations of three lengthy inter- 
ventions and representatives of the Soviet Union, 
the United Kingdom and the United States were 
postponed until the following meeting three days 
later. While the French representative had often 
waived the immediate consecutive translation of 


a final speech at the end of long sessions, this 
was the first occasion where three such speeches 
were postponed. Considerable complaint was reg- 
istered at the 490th session, but a suggestion that 
simultaneous interpretation be instituted was op- 
posed by M. Chauvel. 

8 Document S/PV.494. 

9 Ibid. 

10 Document $/16538. 

11 Document $/PV.495. 
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defeated by a vote of 8 in favor to 1 (USSR) opposed, with Yugoslavia abstain. 
ing, through the negative vote of one of the per:nanent members.*? A Soviet draft 
resolution which considered the protest of the People’s Democratic Republic of 
Korea against the inhuman bombing of peaceful objectives by the American air 
forces, recognized such actions as a gross violation of accepted rules of interna. 
tional law, and called upon the government of the United States to cease such 
bombing was then rejected by a vote of 1 in favor (USSR), 9 opposed with Yugo. 
slavia abstaining.** 

The 502d meeting, on September 18, 1950, was devoted to a discussion of the 
fourth report of the United Nations Command in Korea, covering the period from 
August 16 to August 31, 1950,1* in which General MacArthur asserted that 
physical proof of recent Soviet aid to North Korean authorities had been pro- 
vided through the capture of Soviet equipment dated 1950, despite previous 
Soviet statements that all aid had ceased after the withdrawal of Soviet forces 


in 1948. After speaking on this point, Mr. Austin (United States) circulated to the 


Council members a captured Russian sub-machine gun dated 1950.** 


Complaint of Armed Invasion of Taiwan (Formosa) 


At the 490th meeting, on August 25, 1950, the president, Mr. Malik (USSR) 
drew the attention of the Security Council to a cablegram from the Minister for 
Foreign Affairs of the Central People’s government of the People’s Republic of 
China (Chou En-lai) charging that the action of the United States on June 27, 
1950, of moving the 7th fleet toward the straits of Taiwan constituted “direct 
armed aggression on the territory of China” and requesting that the Security 
Council condemn the United States government for its “criminal act.”1¢ 

In the light of a statement by the United States representative (Austin) that 
his government would welcome United Nations consideration of this question - 
since the action of the 7th fleet had been to preserve peace in the Far East and 
as a “neutralizing action” which was “without prejudice to the future political 
settlement of the status of the island” — the Council voted on August 29 to place 
this question on the agenda by a vote of 7 in favor to 2 (China and Cuba) op- 
posed, with 1 abstention (Egypt). The Soviet representative opposed the phrase- 
ology of the question.’’ A further Soviet proposal that, in connection with this 
item, the representative of the People’s Republic of China should attend the 
meetings of the Security Council was rejected when supported by India, Norway, 
the USSR and Yugoslavia; opposed by China, Cuba, Ecuador and the United 
States, with Egypt, France and the United Kingdom abstaining.'* 


Complaint of Bombing by Air Forces of the Territory of China 

At the 493rd meeting on August 31, 1950, the president, Mr. Malik (USSR), 
drew the attention of the Security Council to a cablegram from the Minister of 
Foreign Affairs of the Central People’s Government of the People’s Republic of 
China charging that a number of United States airplanes machine-gunned and 


bombed the territory and invaded the air of the People’s Republic of China, kill 
12 Document S/PV.496. 16 Document $/1715. 
18 Documents $/1679 and S/PV.497. . 17 Document S/PV.492. 
14 Document $/1796.. °° = geeee = ne A 


15 Document S/PV.502. 
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ing and wounding a number of civilians.*° Mr. Malik, as Soviet representative, 
introduced a draft resolution by which the Council would have considered the 
report, condemned illegal acts of the United States government, and decided to 
suggest that the United States prohibit further illegal acts against the People’s 
Republic of China and the peaceful Chinese people.”° 

The representative of the United States (Austin), after pointing out that air- 
craft operating under United Nations Command were strictly prohibited from 
crossing the Korean frontier, suggested that the United States would “welcome 
an investigation on the spot by a Commission appointed by the Security Coun- 
cil.”*1 By a vote of 8 in favor to 3 opposed (China, Cuba and Egypt), this item 
was added to the agenda.”? 

The Council did not reach either of the two questions relating to China until 
the 497th meeting on September 7, 1950. At that meeting, Mr. Malik (USSR) 
proposed that, before the Council decided which of these items should have 
priority, a decision should be taken to invite the representative of the People’s 
Republic of China to participate in the discussions. After a ruling by the presi- 
dent (Jebb) had been upheld by a vote of 2 opposed (USSR and Yugoslavia) to 9 
in favor, that the order of priority should be determined before consideration of 
Mr. Malik’s proposal, a United States proposal that the question of air attack be 
considered before the question of Formosa was approved by a vote of 8 in favor 
to 1 (USSR) opposed with Egypt and India abstaining.** 

Although Mr. Gross (United States) suggested that the simplest procedure 
would be for the Council to establish a fact-finding commission, the Council by 
a vote of 7 to 3 (China, Cuba and Ecuador) with 1 abstention (United States) 
decided to consider a Soviet draft resolution deciding to invite a representative 
of the Chinese People’s Republic to the meetings of the Security Council in con- 
nection with the discussion of this question.** Mr. Austin (United States), Mr. 
Tsiang (China), Mr. Quevado (Ecuador) and Mr. Blanco (Cuba) argued a) that 
Article 32 of the Charter did not apply since China was a member of the United 
Nations and a permanent member of the Security Council, and b) that there ex- 
isted no dispute since the United States had declared itself willing to make 
compensation. Mr. Sunde (Norway) believed that this problem fell under Article 
34 as a situation which might lead to international friction or give rise to a dis- 
pute, rather than under Article 32. Mr. Rau (India) believed that the representa- 
tive of the Chinese People’s Republic could be seated under the provisions of 
rule 39 of the Rules of Procedure, Mr. Bebler (Yugoslavia) thought China “poorly 
represented,” and Mr. Chauvel (France) believed that Article 32 did apply. The 
representative of the United Kingdom (Jebb) expressed the belief that “in equity 
. . . the right of the Central People’s Government to submit their views . . . is 
undoubted.”*5 Six members (France, India, Norway, USSR, United Kingdom 
and Yugoslavia) voted in favor, 8 (China, Cuba and the United States) were 
opposed, with Ecuador and Egypt abstaining. The resolution to invite a repre- 
sentative of the Chinese People’s Republic therefore failed of passage through 
failure to receive 7 affirmative votes.?¢ 


19 Document $/1722. 28 Document S/PV.497. 
20 Document S/PV.4938..__. _24 Ibid., See also document $/1759. 
21 Document S/PV.1727. 25 Document $/PV.499. 


22 Document S/PV.493. 26 Ibid. 
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At the 501st meeting, on September 12, 1950, the United States proposal to | 


establish a commission of two appointed by the governments of India and 
Sweden to investigate on the spot the charges and allegations, failed of passage 
when supported by 7 votes, opposed by 1 (USSR) with India and Yugoslavia ab. 
staining, through the negative vote of a permanent member. The Soviet resolu- 


tion, referred to above, failed of passage when it received 1 affirmative vote | 


(USSR) and 8 negative votes with Yugoslavia abstaining.*’ 


India-Pakistan Question 


On September 15, 1950, Sir Owen Dixon, United Nations representative for 
India and Pakistan, submitted his report to the Security Council.** 

Pointing out that, although the parties had agreed to the holding of a plebiscite 
they had failed to agree on any of the preliminary measures necessary before a 
plebiscite could be organized, Sir Owen felt that his primary function was to seek 
agreement on preliminary steps before turning to other solutions than a plebi- 
scite for the whole state.?® First, he made a series of proposals regarding demili- 
tarization. The first step was to be the withdrawal of regular forces of the Paki- 
stan army, to be followed a significant number of days later by the withdrawal 
from the other side of the cease-fire line of regular forces of the Indian army, 
withdrawal or disarming and disbandment of Jammu and Kashmir state forces | 
and disarming and disbandment of Jammu and Kashmir state militia. On the 
Pakistan side of the line, the Azad Kashmir forces and Northern Scouts were 
to be disarmed and disbanded, and the whole operation was to take place in | 
a series of agreed phases. These proposals were rejected by the Prime Minister 
of India on the grounds that there still would exist the possibility of a Pakistan 
attack, the Jammu and Kashmir state militia were not under the jurisdiction of 
India, and that India could not countenance the continued presence of Pakistan 
and Azad forces within the areas of Kashmir. 

In the light of rejection of these proposals, Sir Owen then put forward three 
special plans: one for the west side of the cease-fire, another for the north side in 
the Gilgit area, and one for the area on the India side of the line. All envisaged 
either the assignment to district officers and magistrates of United Nations ob- 





servers or, if that was not satisfactory, the assumption on a temporary basis of 
direct administrative responsibilities by United Nations representatives. These 
proposals were rejected by India on the grounds that they involved interference 
with the integrity of the functions of the state and an impairment of the powers 
of arrest. 

As a third attempt, Sir Owen tried to get agreement between the parties on 
the creation for the plebiscite period of a single government for the whole state, 
rather than agreement on the assumption that the cease-fire line would be a divi- 
sion during the plebiscite period. He inquired as to a) the creation of a coalition 
government by Sheik Abdullah and the head of the Azad Kashmir movement; 
b) administration of the whole state by trusted persons holding high judicial ot 


27 Document S/PV.501. p. 299-306; III, p. 108-110, 300-301; IV, | 
28 For earlier summaries of the India-Pakistan p. 110-113, 268-270, 439. ' 
question, see International Organization, II, 29 Document S/1791. 
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administrative office with the chairman oppointed by the United Nations; or 
c) direct administration for the plebiscite period by the United Nations. None of 
these suggestions commended themselves to the Prime Minister of India. 

Sir Owen’s fourth attempt was to seek agreement between the parties as to 
which portions of Jammu and Kashmir were to go without argument to India or 
Pakistan, thereby limiting the plebiscite to specific areas in dispute. India wanted 
the Province of Jammu east of the cease-fire line, the tehsil of Ladakh and that 
of Kargil except above the Suru River, which was to be subject to the plebiscite 
results. The valley of Kashmir was to be part of the plebiscite area. Pakistan was 
willing to consider this proposition provided Pakistan took the Kashmir valley. 
India declined to consider an overall partition in which the valley of Kashmir 
went to Pakistan. 

Finally, Sir Owen suggested to the two parties that he submit his own plan, an 
integral part of which was to be a) the establishment of a limited plebiscite area, 
and b) the administration of the limited area directly by United Nations officials 
who would afford such completely equal opportunities for both sides to present 
their case as might appear sound. India refused to consider the second part of 
this proposal on the grounds that, a) Pakistan was the aggressor, b) proposals to 
supersede the government of the state went beyond what was necessary, c) only 
those people belonging to the state of Jammu and Kashmir should be allowed to 
campaign for the plebiscite and there could be no equality of right between India 
and Pakistan in this respect, and d) the security of the state would be endan- 
gered. 

Since Sir Owen felt that a fair election in the contested areas required the dis- 
solution or withdrawal of all armed or militia forces on both sides — including 
local militia of either Azad or Jammu and Kashmir authorities — he saw no fur- 
ther useful function he could perform in the face of India’s refusal to consider 
acceptance of these preliminary steps. He recommended to the Security Council 
that it should press the parties to reduce the military strength holding the cease- 
fire line and retain the United Nations military observers in the area.*° 


Application of Indonesia for Membership in the United Nations 


At the 503rd meeting on September 26, 1950, the Security Council considered 
the application submitted by L. N. Palar, Ambassador and Permanent Observer 
to the United Nations, of the Republic of the United States of Indonesia for 
admission to the United Nations.* After the Chinese delegate (Tsiang) explained 
that his government would be forced to abstain from the vote because Indonesia 
had recognized the Peiping government as the government of China, the Se- 
curity Council recommended the admission of Indonesia by a vote of 10 in favor 
to none with 1 abstention.*? 


Commission for Conventional Armaments 
On August 10, 1950, the chairman of the Commission for Conventional Arma- 
ments transmitted the commission’s report to the Security Council, noting that 


80 Ibid. 82 Document S/PV.503. 
81 Document S/1809. 
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the Soviet representative withdrew from the discussions of the commission op 
April 15, 1950, when his resolution to exclude the representative of the Kuomin. 
tang group failed of passage. The report consisted of the second progress report 
of the Working Committee.** 

Five meetings of the Working Committee were held from May 18 to August 9, 
1950. Primary consideration was given to the practical and effective safeguards 
against evasions and violations by means of an international system of control 
operating through special organs. The most extensive proposals were put forward 
by the representative of the United States (Nash) who, in a series of four papers, 
outlined in detail his government’s suggestions. The United States believed that 
the safeguards should include accurate and regular reports, verification of these 
reports through an international agency within the framework of the United Na- 
tions deriving its powers from a treaty, and remedial action in case of violation 
of the treaty. Such remedial action was to include reference of the violation to the 
Security Council which would have the primary responsibility to act; failure by 
that body to correct the violations or enforce the treaty would, however, relieve 
the participating states “from their obligations thereunder and permit them such 
freedom of unilateral or collective action as is consistent with the Charter of the 
United Nations.”*4 

Detailed schedules outlined the reports which the United States proposed as 
required. These included regular reports on the military establishment, the re- 
serves, training schools, and total personnel; on material such as aircraft, ships, 
weapons and ammunition, and communication and signal equipment; on organi- 
zation, composition, location, purpose and status of all forces; and on manufac. 
turing plants, operating bases, posts and stations, supply depots, facilities and 
military equipment on hand. During verification of these reports, access should 
be provided by the signatory state — the United States proposals continued —to 
disbursing records, muster rolls, records of membership and to military installa- 
tions for direct count. Material reports were to be verified by access to the usual 
records plus bases for spot checks and government operated production facilities. 
Reports on bases were to be checked by access to barracks and housing areas, 
physical properties, medical facilities, records of coal, oil and electricity con- 
sumption, and aerial survey of the surrounding areas.*® 


83 Document S/1690. 85 Ibid., Annex 4. 
84 Document S/C.3/43, Annex 2. 
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ECONOMIC AND SOCIAL COUNCIL 


The eleventh session of the Economic and Social Council met in Geneva, 
Switzerland, from July 9 to August 16, 1950.1 The governments of the Soviet 
Union, Poland and Czechoslovakia communicated to the Council their refusal 
to participate in the session in view of the presence of the “representative of the 
Kuomintang group,”* although the Polish representative attended meetings of 
thx Agenda Committee where he sought unsuccessfully to delete from the agenda 
the consideration of reports of those committees and commissions of the Council 
covering sessions in which the representatives of the Nationalist Chinese govern- 
ment had participated.* Of the 51 items included on the provisional agenda of 
the session, the Agenda Committee recommended action on all but one, allega- 
tions concerning the infringement of trade union rights, an item which was sub- 
mitted to the International Trade Organization for consideration. 


Economic and Employment Matters 


Maintenance of Full Employment: In close relation with its discussion of the 
method of financing economic development of under-developed areas and the 
organization of the work of the Economic and Employment Commission and its 


during its eleventh session: national and international measures for the main- 
tenance of full employment. As a basis for its discussion, the Council had before 
it the report previously prepared by a special committee of experts which had 
been convened by the Secretary-General at the request of ECOSOC.® Generally 
agreed as to the high quality of the report and the desirability of the maintenance 
of a high level of employment, members of the Council expressed widely di- 
vergent views concerning specific proposals to be taken to that end on a national 
level. Representatives of under-developed countries believed that the report 
placed undue emphasis on the nature and results of unemployment in the highly 
industrialized countries and proposed remedial measures inapplicable to less 
highly developed areas. Other members of the Council questioned the wisdom of 
placing the maintenance of full employment as the primary objective of national 
economic policies. Representatives of Denmark (Iversen) and Belgium (Masoin) 
in particular expressed the fear that too much emphasis on high employment 
levels would undermine the equally important goals of economic flexibility, 
equilibrium and progress. The United Kingdom delegate (Gaitskell) stated that 
full employment was a top priority objective to be sought by all means consistent 
with a country’s fundamental freedoms. The representative of the United States 


_1For summary records of the Council’s ses- 5 Document E/1584. For a summary of the re- 
sion, see Documents E/SR.375—-E/SR.415. port and its discussion by the Economic and 
2 Documents E/SR.378, E/SR.384. Employment Commission and by ECOCOC at 
8 Document E/1739. its tenth session, see International Organization, 


4 For a summary of the Council’s discussion of IV, p. 275. 
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(Lubin) agreed with the recommendation of the experts for the establishment | 


on a national level of full employment targets, a point of view which the French 
delegate (Boris) was unwilling to accept without qualification, but the United 
States did not subscribe to the adoption of an automatic and mechanical program 
of compensatory measures in the event of unemployment, a program which 
would likely prove inadequate or unworkable in a highly complex economy such 
as prevailed in the United States. A representative of the expert committee re- 
sponsible for the report (Kaldor) expressed his belief that several delegates had 
misunderstood the report and stressed that the automatic counter-measures were 


intended as emergency machinery rather than as actions upon which principal | 


reliance for the prevention of unemployment could be placed. 


In discussion of international measures, the French delegate (Boris) regarded 


the establishment of targets for international trade as difficult and ineffective, 
Representatives of the United Kingdom, Canada, Chile and the United States 
disagreed with the opinion of the French delegate and urged the use of existing 
international machinery to that end. Unanimous approval was given the report's 
conclusion that the stabilization of the flow of international investment was es- 


sential, but almost all members of the Council expressed misgivings as to the | 


method suggested for achieving that goal. The proposal for the stabilization of 
the flow of international trade met with the same reaction. 
In a resolution adopted unanimously on August 15 and hailed by the Council 


as the most important step taken by the United Nations to eliminate mass un- | 


employment, ECOSOC recommended that each government publish its defini- 
tion of full employment and periodically formulate the program intended to 
achieve it, giving particular attention to monetary and fiscal policies for the pro- 
motion of economic expansion, for the prevention of recessions and inflations, 


and for the promotion of the mobility of labor. In the international sphere the | 
resolution recommended that each government annually furnish information on | 


its balance of payments position and its related economic policies. Each govern- 
ment was further requested to prepare a detailed estimate of its balance of pay- 
ments position as of 1954. These estimates would in turn be analyzed by inde- 
pendent experts appointed by the Secretary-General and reported, together with 
the comments and recommendations of the Economic, Employment and Devel- 
opment Commission,* for consideration by ECOSOC at its fourteenth session. In 
the same resolution ECOSOC recommended that 1) governments should main- 
tain a high regular rate of international investment capital, 2) should seek to 





avoid measures which would seriously and adversely affect balance of payments | 


or employment levels in other countries, 3) requested the Secretary-General to 
prepare a report formulating and analyzing alternative methods of reducing the 
international impact of recessions, and 4) instructed the Secretary-General to 
appoint an expert group to study and report upon the problem of reducing un- 
employment and under-employment in under-developed countries.” 

Annual Report of the Economic Commission for Europe: In the discussion of 


6 Created by the Council during the eleventh 7 Document E/1849, p. 1. For the Council's 
session as a successor to the Economic and Em- discussion of the question, see Official Records 
ployment Commission (see this issue, p. 655). (5th year, 11th session), p. 107~171, from which | 
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the annual report of the Economic Commission for Europe, the members of the 
Council individually expressed the general satisfaction of their respective govern- 
ments with the progress demonstrated by the work of the commission. Repre- 
sentatives of non-European governments joined in approving the work of the 
commission; the delegate from India (Mudaliar), noting that from time to time 
non-European states had been invited to participate in the work of the commis- 
sion, suggested the value of cooperation between the commission and eastern 
countries, so far unrepresented on any existing regional economic commission. 
Both Mr. Mudaliar and the Chilean representative (Valenzuela) pointed out the 
value of close liaison among the various commissions, the latter urging that ECE 
should continue and expand its efforts to intensify trade between the regions rep- 
resented by the three economic commissions. The Council unanimously recom- 
mended that funds necessary for the implementation of decisions of the fifth ses- 
sion of the commission be made available.® 

Economic Commission for Asia and the Far East: An ad hoc committee of ex- 
perts met in Bangkok in July 1950 to study the problems of inland transportation. 
A survey was made of the use of firewood by the Royal Thailand Railway by the 
forestry and forest products working group of the regional office of FAO and the 
secretariat of ECAFE; it noted the gradual deterioration of the supply due to 
the lack of reforestation processes.® A study was also made on the methods of 
repair and maintenance of rolling stock in response to the recommendation of 
the fifth session of the commission. The group recommended that special atten- 
tion be given to better organization of maintenance, which would make more 
space available in existing workshops; by 1) higher mileage between overhauls, 
2) advanced planning including planning of spare parts production in order to 
reduce shopping time; and 3) belt systems of repairs of vehicles of one type to be 
called into the workshop according to advanced planning. The group decided 
to ask the secretariat of ECAFE to prepare in cooperation with ILO and some 
of the governments, a special report on improvements of productivity of work- 
shop personnel in the region.1° A memorandum from the United Kingdom con- 
cerning international raiiway organization was received and used as a basis for 
a discussion of methods of organization in Asia and the Far East." 

Annual Report of the Economic Commission for Latin America: In noting the 
annual report of ECLA? the Council gave its approval to the resolution adopted 
by the commission at its third session which called for a study of methods to 
expand trade between Latin America and Europe. The Council invited the in- 
terested governments to facilitate this study in order that “concrete” recom- 
mendations might be formulated at an early date. In conclusion the Council 
recommended that all funds necessary to implement the third session of ECLA 
be allocated.*s 

Economic Development and Social Progress of the Italian Colonies: Deferred 
from the tenth session of ECOSOC, a memorandum of the Secretary-General 
summarizing the condition of the former Italian colonies in relation to the Coun- 


8 Documents E/SR.398, E/1805. 11 Document E/CN.11/TRANS/13. 
%Document E/CN.11/TRANS/9/Annex II. 12 Document E/1714. 
10 Document E/CN.11/TRANS/10. 13 Document E/1849, p. 24. 
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cil’s activities in the field of under-developed areas was considered during the 
eleventh session of the Council. The Secretary-General’s memorandum pertained 
particularly to those matters concerning the former colonial areas on which the 
General Assembly had already reached decisions: the expanded program of 
technical assistance and advisory social welfare services.1* Adrian Pelt, United 
Nations Commissioner for Libya, appeared before the Council during its discus. 
sion of this item, explaining the needs which must be met in Libya before that 
former colony could develop into an independent sovereign state with a stable 
economy. Mr. Pelt told the Council that the Secretary-General had already been 
requested by the United Kingdom to initiate a survey of the economic situation 
in Cyrenaica and Tripolitania under the terms of the expanded program of 
technical assistance. Thus, the former Italian colonies, seriously handicapped 
because of their under-developed economies, presented a unique problem for 
the United Nations since, under the program of technical assistance, only Men- 


bers of the United Nations or of the specialized agencies might receive assistance | 


of the type which such areas required. While present technical assistance could 
be furnished in each case by the administering authorities, an inevitable lapse 
of several months between the attainment of independence and admission to 
membership in the United Nations would deprive these areas of technical assist- 
ance at a critical point in their development. Mr. Pelt, therefore, requested that 


the Council consider a solution to this “paradoxical situation” which would assure | 
that assistance would not be interrupted.'** The Council without exception sup- | 


ported Mr. Pelt’s view with regard to Libya and adopted a resolution drawing the 
attention of the Secretary-General, the executive heads of the specialized agen- 
cies, and the Technical Assistance Board to the special need for immediate action 
in Libya and requesting the Secretary-General to submit to the forthcoming ses- 
sion of the General Assembly proposals which would guarantee a flow of tech- 
nical assistance to Libya in its first months of independence.'® The delegate of 
the United States (Kotschnig) suggested to the Council that the Legal Depart- 
ment of the Secretariat be consulted as to the status of Somaliland under the 
technical assistance program inasmuch as the position of that area was, in that 
respect, apparently analogous to that of Libya.*® 

Review of International Commodity Problems, 1949:17 Sir James Helmore, 
chairman of the Interim Coordinating Committee for International Commodity 
Arrangements, addressed the Council concerning his committee’s Review of 
International Commodity Problems, 1949. Pointing out that at the creation of 
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the committee, it had been assumed that the International Trade Organization | 


would have come into existence by 1950 and would have assumed responsibility 
for the work done by ICCICA, Sir James urged that, in view of the failure of 
ITO as a permanent organization to materialize, specific intergovernmental ac- 
tion be taken to permit the discharge of ITO’s potential functions beyond those 
exercised by the committee. Specifically he felt that the Secretary-General should 


be empowered to convene commodity conferences under Chapter VI of the ITO | 


14 See Document E/1581. 16 Document E/SR.413. 


14* Document E/SR.413. 17 For a summary of the review, see Interne — 


15 Document E/1849, p. 61. tional Organization, IV, p. 443. 
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charter. The United Kingdom representative (Scopes) endorsed Sir James’ plea 
for action but stated that, in his government's opinion, it would be “quite inap- 
propriate” to give an interim body, such as ICCICA, power to initiate action 
in the commodity field; he proposed, therefore, that ICCICA should be author- 
ized to request the Secretary-General to convene a commodity conference only 
at the request of an intergovernmental commodity study group. On the motion of 
the Indian delegate (Mudaliar) the problem was referred to the Economic Com- 
mittee for study.** The report of the Economic Committee was submitted to 
the Council on August 2.'* The committee proposed for adoption by ECOSOC 
a resolution which 1) recalled the recommendation of the Council that Member 
nations adopt as a general guide in intergovernmental action and consultation 
with respect to commodity problems the principles of Chapter VI of the Havana 
charter; 2) noted the recommendations of ICCICA that there should be no pro- 
cedural delay in the summoning of commodity conferences in the light of assur- 
ances that agreement on the commodity in question was possible; 3) authorized 
the Secretary-General on the advice of ICCICA acting pursuant to a request 
from an appropriate intergovernmental commodity study group to convene 
international conferences to discuss measures to meet special difficulties con- 
cerning a particular primary commodity; and 4) outlined specific rules for the 
calling of such conferences. Without discussion, the Council unanimously 
adopted the proposed resolution on August 2.?° 


Technical Assistance for Economic Development 


Methods of Financing Economic Development of Under-Developed Coun- 
tries: In debating both the maintenance of full employment*! and the methods 
of financing the economic development of under-developed countries, the Coun- 
cil continually recognized the close relationship between the two problems and 
that only an expanding world economy through the development of under- 
developed countries would permit full employment in the industrialized regions 
of the world. 

Delegates from the capital exporting nations such as the United Kingdom, 
Belgium and the United States expressed their opinion that primary responsi- 
bility for economic development must rest with the under-developed countries 
themselves. To encourage the flow of capital into the latter countries, capital ex- 
porting countries recommended that fiscal and financial machinery be improved 
and that guarantees be given for the fair treatment of foreign investments. In 
general these countries favored the encouragement of private rather than public 
investments. Certain delegates objected to the requirement that foreign invest- 
ments be afforded guarantees, stating that such a requirement constituted an 
infringement of national sovereignty. These delegates, principally representing 
potential capital importing countries such as Mexico, China, Iran and Pakistan, 
also favored the encouragement of governmental rather than private investments. 
To a suggestion that the powers of the International Bank for Reconstruction and 

18 Document E/SR.386. 21 For the Council’s discussion of this ques- 


19 Document E/1774. tion, see this issue, p. 639. 
20 Document E/1849, p. 15. 
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Development be extended to include the granting of general development loans | _ first 
a representative of the Bank (Knapp) indicated its willingness to grant such | sista 
loans if presented as a group of specific projects. The principal existing hang. Te 
cap to the Bank’s operations, Mr. Knapp explained, was not inadequacy of funds lishe 
but the scarcity of worthwhile projects. The United States representative (Lubin) | repo 
considered it premature to discuss the possible enlargement of the Bank’s fun.) Mud 
tions in view of the large.amount of existing but unused lending capacity, | ress. 
At the conclusion of its debate, the Council in order to keep under constant spec: 
review the problems of financing economic development, recommended that its) held 
new Economic, Employment and Development Commission study and keep the} annu 
Council informed regarding the nature and magnitude of such problems, making | durit 
appropriate recommendations to the Council periodically. In order to encourage of re 
the mobilization of domestic capital for economic development, the Council ree. | the ’ 
ommended that the governments concerned consider the formation in their scrib 
respective countries of banking syndicates or development banks as a means of | mini 
attracting and channelling foreign investments into essential projects. With the 
object of increasing the flow of international capital for economic development,} Soci 
ECOSOC urged that 1) potential recipient governments create the conditions | 





necessary to the increased participation of foreign private capital in desirable | Ba 
economic developments: 2) governments of the more developed countries en- ye: 
courage the investment of private capital in under-developed areas on the part i 
of their nationals: 3) governments extend insofar as possible the principle of —_ 
united lending to all governmentally-controlled or -guaranteed foreign financing: ri 
4) governments of under-developed countries give greater attention to the for | “PP 
mulation of integrated programs of development and to the planning of loan | their 
projects for presentation to the International Bank: and 5) governmental and but « 
intergovernmental credit institutions grant development loans at rates of in- Be 
terest and on terms of amortization placing the smallest “feasible” burden on the | "SS 
exchange availabilities of under-developed countries. In addition the Council the ¢ 
took appropriate action toward facilitating further studies in the field of interna absta 
tional investment.?? Con 
Technical Assistance under General Assembly Resolution 200 (II1):?3 During | ™'S* 
its eleventh session, ECOSOC considered the fourth report of the Secretary- the 
General on technical assistance under General Assembly resolution 200 (III).* | hand 
The Council took note of the report and recommended that the General Assembly | #t @¢ 
adopt a resolution approving the action of the Secretary-General in including Secre 
in the United Nations budget for 1951 the same amount as was appropriated of co 
by the General Assembly for 1950 and recommending that requests for technical — 
e 


assistance which could not be financed with funds 2!ready provided, be declared , 
eligible for financing from the special technical assistance account created under bya 
the expanded program for technical assistance.-* , bya 

Report of the Technical Assistance Conference: The report of the Technical 





e 26 F 
Assistance Conference, held from June 12 to 15,?° as well as the reports of the} nation 
275 

22 Document E/1849, p. 10. For the Council’s 23 See International Organization, III, p. 66. get 
discussion of the problem, see Economic and 24 For a summary of the Secretary-General’s 29S 
Social Council Official Records (5th year, 11th report, see ibid., IV, p. 448. 673, 7 


session), p. 41-80, 298-299. 25 Document E/1849, p. 8. 30 
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first session of the Technical Assistance Committee*’ and of the Technical As- 
sistance Board, were noted with satisfaction by the Council.?* 

Technical Assistance Committee: The Technical Assistance Committee, estab- 
lished by the ninth session of the Economic and Social Council,?® issued its first 
report on three meetings, held under the chairmanship of Sir A. Ramaswami 
Mudaliar (India), on August 2 and 3, 1950.%° After a general review of the prog- 
ress achieved under the Technical Assistance Program, the committee reached 
specific decisions regarding its method of work in the future. Sessions would be 
held by the committee twice a year, immediately before or during the semi- 
annual meetings of ECOSOC; extraordinary sessions might also be convened 
during the latter part or immediately after the General Assembly’s sessions. Lists 
of requests received by participating organizations would be channeled through 
the Technical Assistance Board on a monthly basis; and analytical reports de- 
scribing activities and potential projects, and reviewing questions of policy, ad- 
ministration and finance, would be submitted twice a year by the TAB. 


Social and Educational Matters 


Report of the Social Commission:*! In approving the report of the sixth session 
of the Social Committee and in adopting the draft resolutions proposed by the 
committee, the Council centered its discussion in particular about those reso- 
lutions concerned with the draft preamble and principles of the declaration of 
the rights of the child and with social rehabilitation of the physically handi- 
capped. In approving the former resolution, several representatives recorded 
their votes as not implying approval of the draft preamble and principles as such 
but as merely signifying their acceptance of the procedure outlined in the com- 
mission's resolution: that the draft declaration should be considered by the Com- 
mission on Human Rights and resubmitted to ECOSOC before its transmittal to 
the General Assembly. Two members of the Council (Australia and Pakistan) 
abstained from voting on the resolution, stating that in their opinions the declara- 
tion still required considerable and careful study and was not yet ready for sub- 
mission to the General Assembly as proposed under the resolution.5? Adoption of 
the second disputed resolution, that on social rehabilitation of the physically 
handicapped, involved some discussion on the possibility of duplication of effort 
at additional expense as between a program directed from the United Nations 
Secretariat and other programs already under way by ILO and WHO. As a result 
of considerable debate on the financial implications of the proposed United Na- 
tions program, the paragraph of the resolution concerned with the inclusion in 
the budget estimates for 1951 of an amount to initiate the program was accepted 
by a narrow margin of 8 to 7. The resolution as a whole was ultimately approved 
by a vote of 11 to 0 with 8 abstentions.** On the basis of a French draft®* the 


26 For a summary of the conference, see Inter- 
national Organization, TV. p. 448. 

27 See this issue, p. 645. 

28 Document F/1849. p. 9. 

29 See International Organization, III, p. 505, 
673, 761. 

80 Document E/1833. 


81 Documents E/1678 and E/1678/Add.1/- 
Rev.1. For a summary of the sixth session of the 
Social Commission, see International Organiza- 
tion, IV, p. 453. 

82 Document E/SR.387, p. 88. 

88 Ibid., p. 90. 

34 Document E/L.57. 
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Council by a vote of 10 to 5 approved a further resolution requesting the Secre. 
tariat to prepare for submission to the eighth session of the Social Commission 
and the fifteenth session of ECOSOC a report on the world social situation. 

Advisory Social Welfare Services: In the course of its eleventh session, 
ECOSOC considered a report by the Secretary-General on the revision of the 
advisory social welfare services rendered by the United Nations.** The report 
transmitted to the Council the revised text of a resolution drawn up by the sixth 
session of the Social Commission under which such services would in future be 
administered.** On the basis of a report submitted by its Social Committee,’ 
ECOSOC unanimously approved for adoption by the General Assembly a resolu- 
tion authorizing the Secretary-General to 1) arrange for the advisory services of a 
number of social welfare experts to consult, on request, with governments on the 
implementation of new methods in the social welfare field; 2) provide for oppor- 
tunities for qualified social welfare officials to observe and become familiar with 
the practice of other countries in the various branches of welfare service; 3) make 
possible the training in other countries of experts who could not receive suitable 
training in their own countries; 4) plan experimental or demonstration projects 
in countries requiring them; and 5) furnish technical publications and films for 
the planning and conduct of seminars.** In the course of debate leading to the 
adoption of this resolution, the Council agreed that the advisory social welfare 
services represented one of the most successful of the activities of the United 
Nations.*° 


Long-Range Activities for Children: On August 11, 1950 the Economic and | 


Social Council placed on a continuing and long-range basis the work of the 
United Nations in the field of children’s relief with the establishment of the 
United Nations International Children’s Endowment Fund (UNICEF). Noting 
that the International Children’s Emergency Fund had been “one of the most 
promising achievements of the United Nations” and recognizing that, in addition 
to children’s relief activities arising from emergency situations, there existed 
needs of long-term character best met by the provision of assistance to govern- 
ments in the creation and expansion of permanent child welfare programs, 
ECOSOC set up to administer the new fund the United Nations Children’s Board 
consisting of the governments represented on the Social Commission and such 
additional governments as designated by the Council. The Executive Director 
of the fund was to be named by and responsible to the Secretary-General who 
would also provide the staff and facilities required for administrative purposes. 
Administrative expenses of UNICEF were to be covered by regular budget ap- 





propriations; operational expenses were to be financed from a special account — 


of voluntary contributions from both private and public sources. The Council 
recommended that the General Assembly approve these plans at its fifth session 
so that the proposals might become effective as of January 1, 1951.‘ 

Report of the Population Commission: Taking note of the report of the popula- 
tion commission on its fifth session,‘ the Council approved a series of resolutions 


85 Document E/1849, p. 38. 39 Document E/1782. 
86 Document E/1702. 40 Document E/SR.388... _ 
87 See Document E/1678-E/CN.5/221. 41 Document E/1849, p. 42. 
88 Document E/1760. 42 Document E/1711. 
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which 1) requested Member governments and the Technical Assistance Board 
and Technical Assistance Committee to take into account the views and recom- 
mendations of the commission on the question of the demographic aspects of 
technical assistance; 2) requested the Secretary-General to consult with ILO and 
other interested international agencies in order to press forward with migration 
studies recommended by the commission; and 3) recommended the initiation of 
studies by the Secretariat of the interrelationship of demographic, economic and 
social factors.** 

Narcotic Drug Control: On the motion of India, seconded by the representa- 
tive of Australia (Walker), the Council unanimously approved an invitation on 
the part of the Secretary-General** to the United States of Indonesia to become 
a party to the narcotic drugs protocol of November 19, 1948.** 

Refugees and Stateless Persons: During its eleventh session, the Economic and 
Social Council considered the report of the Ad Hoc Committee on Statelessness 
and Related Problems, including a proposed draft Convention Relating to the 
Status of Stateless Persons.*® Having agreed that it should not attempt a detailed 
re-draft of the proposed convention, the Council took specific decisions on a 
definition of the term refugee as used in the convention and adopted a preamble 
to the convention. The definition*’ ultimately adopted by a vote of 10 to 2 with 
8 abstentions established the three categories of refugees which had been ac- 
cepted by the Ad Hoc Committee on Refugees and Stateless Persons at its second 
session.** The Council also adopted an annex to the General Assembly resolution 
319 (IV) by which the provisions for the functioning of the High Commissioner’s 
Office for Refugees were set forth,*® recommended that states involved in terri- 
torial changes include in the arrangements for such changes provisions for the 
avoidance of statelessness, and urged that the International Law Commission 
hasten its work toward the preparation of the necessary international instruments 
to eliminate statelessness.°° 

Higher Education in the Trust Territories of Africa: Having considered a reso- 
lution taken at the fifth session of the Trusteeship Council containing recom- 
mendations to the governments administering trust territories in Africa concern- 
ing the development of higher education in their respective territories, the Eco- 
nomic and Social Council adopted a resolution which drew the attention of the 
administering authorities to the technical assistance program, invited them to 
request technical assistance for education where necessary, drew the attention 
of TAB and TAC to the Trusteeship Council’s resolution, and invited the presi- 
dent of ECOSOC to confer with the president of the Trusteeship Council on 
other action which might be envisaged in the field.** 

Economic, Social and Educational Conditions in Non-Self-Governing Terri- 
tories: In accordance with resolution 331 (IV) of the General Assembly, the Sec- 


48 Document E/1849, p. 36. 1928, the Conventions of October 28, 1933, and 
44 Document E/1689. February 10, 1938, and the Protocol of Septem- 
45 Document E/SR.377, p. 11. ber 14, 1939. 
46 For a summary of the first session of the 48 Document E/1849, p. 58; for definition, see 
‘Ad Hoc Committee on Statelessness and of the this issue, p. 649. 
Proposed Covenant, see International Organiza- 49 Ibid., p. 52. 
tion, IV, p. 287. — 50 Ibid., p. 59. 


atthe approved definition specifically named 51 Document E/1849, p.59.°°°" * ** ~~ 
the Arrangements of May 12, 1926, and June 30, 
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retary-General submitted to the Economic and Social Council a memorandum | 
on aspects of the economic, social and educational problems in non-self-govern- | 
ing territories which provided opportunities for possible cooperation with the 
specialized agencies, under Article 73 (d) of the Charter, for the improvement of 
conditions within such territories.** Acting upon the suggestion of the Secretary. 
General, the Council by a vote of 13 to 0 with 2 abstentions adopted a resolution 
to the effect that economic and social conditions in non-self-governing territories 
should be included, whenever possible, in all relevant studies undertaken by the 
Council. The resolution also drew the attention of the administering authorities 
to facilities available under the technical assistance program for the improve- 
ment of conditions within non-self-governing territories.®* 
Teaching About the United Nations and the Specialized Agencies: In order to 
promote understanding among the peoples of the world concerning the principles 
and purposes of the United Nations, the Council at its eleventh session requested 
the Secretary-General in collaboration with UNESCO to 1) continue the prepara- 
tion of basic materials on the United Nations and encourage educational and 
public information authorities to adapt and publish these materials; 2) continue 
to make available through information centers information about the United 
Nations; and 3) study ways for increasing public awareness and understanding of 
United Nations policies, problems and activities. The Council invited UNESCO | 
in cooperation with the United Nations to 1) continue the production for use by 
teachers and adult education groups of teaching aid on the United Nations; 
2) evaluate various methods of teaching about and stimulating interest in the 
United Nations; 3) encourage and facilitate teaching about the Universal Decla- 
ration of Human Rights; and 4) continue its practice of granting fellowships to 
enable educators to study, both at the headquarters of the United Nations and 
of the specialized agencies, practical problems involved in teaching about the 
United Nations. In addition, the Council 1) requested other specialized agencies 
to cooperate with UNESCO in this program; 2) invited non-governmental or- 
ganizations to continue their cooperation in these and related activities; 3) re- 
quested Member states to encourage the dissemination of information on the 
United Nations through all appropriate media and to report biennially on prog- 
ress made; and 4) invited the Trusteeship Council to consider the Council's reso- 
lution in order to ensure its implementation in trust territories.** 





Statelessness and Related Problems 
Ad Hoc Committee on Refugees and Stateless Persons: The Ad Hoc Commit- | 
tee on Refugees and Stateless Persons met in Geneva in its second session from 
August 14 to 25, 1950 to complete the work undertaken during its first meeting | 
in January and February 1950.°° Pursuant to a resolution adopted by the Eco- | 
nomic and Social Council during its eleventh session,** the report on the commit: 
tee’s first session had been submitted to the fifth session of the General Assembly; 


52 Document E/1714. session of the committee, see International Or 
58 Document E/1849, p. 60. ganization, IV, p. 287. 
54 Document E/1849, p. 47. 56 See Document E/1818. 


55 For a summary of the work of the first 
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and the Secretary-General had been instructed to reconvene the Ad Hoc Com- 
mittee in order that it might prepare revised drafts of the agreements formulated 
at its earlier session in the light of comments received from Member govern- 
ments and the specialized agencies and of the discussions and decisions of the 
eleventh session of the Council. Neither representatives of Poland nor of the 
USSR participated in the committee’s second session. 

Under the convention as revised by the second session, the term “refugee” as 
used in the convention was defined as follows: 1) any person who between the 
period from August 1, 1914 to December 15, 1946 was considered a refugee 
under pertinent international agreements in force during that period;** 2) any 
person recognized by IRO as falling within its field of operations; or 3) any per- 
son who had or had had “well-founded fear” of being a victim of persecution be- 
cause of race, religion, nationality, or political opinion as a result of events in 
Europe before January 1, 1951 and as a result of that fear was or would be out- 
side the country of his nationality before or after that date. Persons having ac- 
cepted the protection of a government and those guilty of war crimes under 
Article VI of the charter of the International Military Tribunal were excluded 
from the provisions of the revised convention. Noting the comments of several 
governments, the committee clarified the provisions of the original draft conven- 
tion by inserting in the text as formal provisions some of the explanatory com- 
ment originally included in the comments appended to the first draft. For the 
same reason, the committee retained the pattern by which refugees would enjoy 
at least the same treatment as aliens in regard to most provisions and preferred 
treatment in regard to other rights. A general provision was added establishing 
the principle that, in the absence of specific provisions refugees should enjoy as a 
minimum the treatment accorded aliens in general.°* 


Human Rights 


In the field of human rights, the major item with which ECOSOC at its elev- 
enth session was concerned was the draft First International Covenant on Human 
Rights approved by the Commission on Human Rights at its sixth session.°® The 
procedural aspects of consideration of the proposed covenant created consider- 
able disagreement among the members of the Council. Various alternatives were 
proposed by representatives of France, India, the United States and the United 
Kingdom, ranging from an article by article consideration of the Council to re- 
submission of the draft of the Commission on Human Rights. A joint resolution 
proposed by Australia, Belgium, Denmark, France, Iran, and Mexico called upon 
the specialized agencies, Member governments, and non-governmental organ- 
izations to submit comments which would be referred along with the draft to 
the Commission on Human Rights.*° The United States representative (Kotsch- 
nig’ urged that the draft be transmitted to the General Assembly for consider- 


57 These included the Arrangements of May 59 For a summary of the commission’s sixth 
12, 1926, and June 30, 1928, the Conventions session and the approved draft, see Interna- 
of October 28. 1933, and February 10, 1938, national Organization, IV, p. 449. 
and the Protocol of September 14, 1939. 69° Document E/L.48. 

58 Document E/1850—E/AC.32/8. 
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ation at its fifth session; the United Kingdom delegate (Corley-Smith) expressed 
the opinion that submission to the Assembly should be delayed until the draft 
was in acceptable form. An Indian resolution proposing that the Council proceed 
first with an examination of the covenant in its broad aspects** was ultimately 
accepted by ECOSOC.* 

In subsequent discussion, members of the Social Committee strongly ex. 


pressed the feeling that, as compared with the Universal Declaration of Human — 
Rights, the draft first covenant was inadequate. The absence of reference to | 


essential economic and social rights and to the rights of asylum, and the frequent 
use of vague and ambiguous terms open to misinterpretation were particularly 
criticized. The proposed measures for implementation were criticized as insuff- 
cient to ensure the efficient control by an international body of the observance 
of human rights. Objections were raised to the principle that only states parties 
to the covenant would be permitted to make complaints concerning violations of 
human rights, although members of the committee emphasized that that pro- 
cedure reflected the maximum degree to which agreement could be reached on 
the surrender of national sovereignty at present. Controversy also arose as to 
the necessity and desirability of including a so-called “federal and territorial ap- 
plication clause.”** Disagreement was once more evident in closing debate as to 
the future action to be taken with regard to the covenant, and a compromise pro- 
cedure was ultimately adopted when, by a vote of 11 to 0 with 4 abstentions, 
ECOSOC transmitted the draft covenant together with pertinent documentation 
and records to the fifth session of the General Assembly in order to reach final 
decisions on certain policy questions. At the same time, the covenant was resub- 
mitted to the Commission on Human Rights with the request that the commis- 
sion reconsider the draft in the light of the Assembly’s directives. In particular 
the Council asked that the Assembly decide as to whether 1) the first 18 articles 
of the draft were generally adequate, 2) the federal and territorial application 
clause should be included, 3) articles on economic, social and cultural rights 
should be incorporated, and 4) the existing provisions for implementation were 


sufficient. The Council then approved the decision of the Commission on Human 


Rights to undertake consideration at its next session of additional covenants and 
measures dealing with rights not included in the first instrument.** 

Concluding the session’s work in the field of human rights, ECOSOC ap- 
proved the decision of the Commission on Human Rights to reduce the member- 
ship of its Subcommission on the Prevention of Discrimination and Protection of 
Minorities to twelve, recognized the need for thorough and precise information 
in the field of prevention of discrimination and protection of minorities, affirmed 
its belief in the role of education in the prevention of discrimination and recom- 
mended that UNESCO emphasize practical educational activities to that end, 
and approved a standard format for the compilation of the Yearbooks on Human 
Rights after 1951.* 


61 Document E/L.50. final disposition of the draft covenant, see Docu- 
62 Documents E/SR. 877-E/SR. 379. ment E/SR.404. 
63 Document E/1849, p. 25, 26, 29. For a 64 Document E/1849, p. 25. 


summary of the Council’s discussions of the 65 Ibid., p. 26—28. 
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Status of Women: The report of the Commission on the Status of Women on 
its fourth session®® was discussed by the Economic and Social Council on July 
14, 1950. The report was accepted by the Council and the recommended reso- 
lutions approved with minor amendments. Recalling that the commission’s re- 
port had made reference to “the tragic fate of survivors of concentration camps 
who . . . were the victims of so-called scientific experiments,” the Council on 
the basis of a French draft approved an additional resolution calling upon the 
Secretary-General to consider means of alleviating the plight of such victims, 
both male and female.** 

Freedom of Information and of the Press: In the field of freedom of informa- 
tion, the Council, taking note of the report of the Subcommission on Freedom of 
Information and of the Press on its fourth session,®® heard several of its members 
express disappointment with the work of the subcommission. Particularly criti- 
cized were the absence of concrete proposals for the removal of obstacles to the 
free flow of information and the general character of various resolutions which, 
in the opinion of some members of the Council, were not of great practical value. 
Referring to both the Universal Declaration of Human Rights and the Interna- 
tional Telecommunication Convention of 1947, the Council recognized freedom 
of information transmitted by radio as a part of the fundamental human rights 
“to which the United Nations is consecrated,” and declared the deliberate inter- 
ference by “duly authorized radio operating agencies” in some countries with the 
reception by the people of those countries of radio signals originating beyond 
their territories to be a “violation of the accepted principles of freedom of in- 
formation.” Acting upon recommendations of the subcommission, the Council 
adopted, with some amendments, proposed resolutions concerning censorship in 
time of emergency, official governmental intervention in the sale and purchase 
of newsprint, future procedure for considering the draft international code of 
ethics, and the procurement from Member states of legislative and administra- 
tive measures deemed by them necessary to take with regard to freedom of in- 
formation.*° 


Slavery and Forced Labor 


Report of the Ad Hoc Committee on Slavery: By a vote of 12 to 0 with 3 ab- 
stentions, the Council took note of the report of the Ad Hoc Committee on 
Slavery" and decided that the committee should convene its second session dur- 
ing the first half of 1951 and submit its final report to the Council’s 13th session 
during the summer of 1951.7? 

Social Problems of the Aboriginal Populations and Other Under-Developed 
Social Groups of the American Continent: On the basis of a joint resolution sub- 
mitted by Chile, Peru and the United States,"* the Council underlined the im- 
portance of raising the standard of living of the aboriginal populations of the 


66 Document E/1712. For a summary of the 70 Document E/1849, p. 33. 

commission’s fourth session, see International 71 Document E/1660. 

Organization, IV, p. 451. 72 Documents E/SR.407, p. 291; E/1849, 
87 Document E/1849, p. 30. p. 36. 
68 Ibid., p. 33; Document E/SR.388, p. 99. 73 Document E/L.76. 


69 Document E/1672. 
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American continent and requested the Secretary-General 1) to render expert 
assistance to any governmental body, national or international, requesting it and 
2) report whenever necessary to the Council on matters within the terms of the 
resolution.** 

Forced Labor: At its eleventh session, ECOSOC received a communication 
from ILO stating that its Governing Body had rejected a proposal put forward 
by the International Organizations Committee which called for the establishment 
of an International Labor Organization Commission of Enquiry into Forced 
Labor, prior to further discussion by ECOSOC.*® To avoid further delay, the 
Governing Body asked that the Council give further consideration to the ques- 
tion of forced labor at the eleventh session. On the basis of a joint United States- 
United Kingdom proposal for the appointment by the Secretary-General and 
the Director-General of ILO of a small committee to consider evidence produced 


on the practice of forced labor, the Council opened its discussion. At the sugges | 


tion of the Canadian delegate (Davidson), however, the Council decided to defer 
detailed consideration of the question until its next session.*® 


Labor Problems 
Training for Apprentices and Technical Workers: At the request of the Gencral 


' 





Assembly, the International Labor Organization submitted to the eleventh ses- | 


sion of ECOSOC a report on training for apprentices and technical workers.” 


The Assembly had requested ILO to examine the most appropriate arrangements | 


for facilitating the admission to training centers for apprentices and technical 
workers of persons from countries suffering from a lack of such personnel. The 
ILO report dealt with measures taken to implement the Assembly resolution. The 
Economic and Social Council recommended that ILO continue to develop its 
activities in this field and pointed out the possibilities of cooperation in the proj- 
ect under the technical assistance program.”* 


Communications and Statistics 


Subcommission on Statistical Sampling: The fourth session of the Subcommis- | 


sion on Statistical Sampling convened on September 5 to consider an agenda in- 
cluding such matters as operational research, sampling in tabulation, sampling to 
measure goods traffic by road, sampling methods for estimating distribution of 
individual and family income, and methods of collection of migration statistics.” 
After discussing its own constitution and future activities, the subcommission 
considered the possibility of widening its terms of reference, concluding that it 
would be advantageous to permit the subcommission to work in the general field 


of statistical techniques. The proposed Subcommission on Statistical Techniques 


would be enlarged in membership and would have available for consultation a 

greater number of statistical experts than had previously been the case.*° 
Report of the Statistical Commission: The Council on July 12 unanimously ap- 

proved the report of its Economic Committee** on the report of the fifth session 


74 Document E/1849, p. 47. 78 Document E/1849, p.9. 

75 Document E/1671. 79 Document E/CN.3/Sub.1/22/Rev.1. 
76 Document E/SR.413, p. 337. 80 Document E/CN.3/Sub.1/30. 

77 Document E/1705. 81 Document E/1753. 
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of the Statistical Commission** and accompanying resolutions pertaining to 
standard international trade classifications, transport statistics, index numbers 
of industrial production, national income and social accounts, and social statis- 
tics. In addition the Council approved an expansion of the membership of the 
commission from twelve to fifteen.** 

Report of the Transport and Communications Commission: With little discus- 
sion the Council approved the report of the Transport and Communications 
Commission and adopted the resolutions contained in the report.** A draft reso- 
lution proposed by the Peruvian delegate (Cabada) and concerned with interna- 
tional road transport was referred by the Council to the Economic Committee.*® 
As reported from the committee and adopted by the Council the resolution called 
for the continued study of the problems of coordination of inland transport and 
recommended that the Secretary-General grant any requests for facilities for the 
organization of conferences for coordination of transport as among countries be- 
longing to a single geographical region.*® 


Relations with and Coordination of Specialized Agencies 


Report of the Council Coordinating Committee: The Economic and Social 
Council on August 9 approved the report of its Coordination Committee on 
relations with and coordination of the specialized agencies.*’ and the specific 
recommendations and suggestions therein, requesting the Secretary-General 
to transmit the report and the Council’s discussions of it to the Administra- 
tive Committee on Coordination and to the specialized agencies. Committee 
recommendations approved by the Council included those relating to the 
problem of the proliferation and overlapping of the programs of the United 
Nations and the specialized agencies,** to the responsibility of the Secretary- 
General to ensure coordinated action in respect to the problems of develop- 
ing arid zones, and to the scheduling of meetings of the specialized agencies. 
the Council requested the preparation and publication of a supplement to 
the current Catalogue of Economic and Social Projects and requested com- 
ments from Member governments as to the present form, presentation, and 
usefulness of the Catalogue.*® 

Reports of the Specialized Agencies: In formal resolutions the Council ex- 
pressed its appreciation of the reports submitted by ILO, FAO, ICAO, UPU, 
and WHO and requested the Secretary-General to transmit to the various 
agencies the discussions of the Council on their reports. In the case of the 
International Telecommunication Union, the Council requested the Union to 
include in its next report a general statement of appraisal of the work done 
during the year and a statement of its relations with other international or- 
ganizations and of steps taken under its agreement with the United Nations. 
UNESCO was asked to seek greater concentration of future programs in terms 


82 Documents E/1696 and E/1696/Add.1. 
See International Organization, IV, p. 455. 
83 Documents E/1849, p. 21, E/SR. 386, 


at its fourth session, see International Organiza- 
tion, IV, p. 454. 
85 Document E/SR.386. 


p. 83. 
84 Document E/1756/Rev.1. For a summary 
of the resolutions proposed by the commission 


86 Document E/1849, p. 17. 

87 Document E/1810. 

88 See International Organization, IV, p. 356. 
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of priorities of major projects “designed to advance UNESCO's contribution | _ pres 
to peace and security.” In taking note of the second annual report of IRO and | Traf 
in expressing its praise for the efficient manner in which IRO had performed the: 
its duties, the Council appealed to Member states to assist the Organization tiary 
in its work by the adoption of the broadest possible criteria for the admis. 

sion of refugees.®° Ore 


Relations with Other Organizations 


Relations with Non-Governmental Organizations: During its eleventh se _ rece: 
sion, ECOSOC reviewed the consultative status of various non-governmentd | pom 
organizations. Nine organizations were removed from Category B and placed 
on the Secretary-General’s register in order that they might be available for to e 
ad hoc consultations whenever appropriate; three organizations, formerly in _ nual 
Category C and upon the abolition of that category placed on the register, | At, a 
were placed in Category B; one organization was retained on the register, _cons 
having been placed there with the abolition of Category C; and two organiza gani 
tions were withdrawn from consultative status.** The Council decided fo | op e 
the present to give no further consideration to the proposal that the United | aboli 
Nations undertake the publication of a yearbook of non-governmental organi- 
zations, since the Union of International Associations published and intended Oth 
to continue issuance of a Yearbook of International Organizations, taking into 


< 

o 

ee 
oS 





account in future issues suggestions and information offered by the United In 
Nations.*? In addition ECOSOC approved for submission to the General As | te 
sembly draft rules for the calling of non-governmental conferences.®* Nati 


Relations with Intergovernmental Organizations: Acting upon the recom | ‘8% 
mendations included in the report of its Coordination Committee,** the Eco | 
nomic and Social Council 1) commended UNESCO for its action in strength- Gen 
ening its relations with the International Union for the Protection of Rights | cont 
of Authors and their Literary and Artistic Works; 2) postponed until its thir- Ai 
teenth session further discussion of the establishment of official relations be | ‘il I 
tween WHO and the Permanent Committee of International Congresses on } Kore 
Military Medicine and Pharmacy; 3) expressed satisfaction at the dissolution | 4" 
of the International Coordination Committee for European Migratory Move- the | 
ments and the assumption of the committee’s functions by ILO; 4) noted the their 
progress report submitted by FAO concerning its negotiations and relations and 
with the International Office of Epizoétics; 5) noted a second FAO report fully 
on progress toward close cooperation with the International Seed Testing ‘ 
Association and on the possibilities of ISTA eventually becoming a technic 8 ‘ 
commission of FAO; 6) requested that FAO report further on its negotiations to d 


=a 
> 





with the International Commission for the Scientific Exploration of the Mediter- | adjo 
ranean Sea; 7) requested the Belgian government to consult with the partiesto| E 
the Convention of St. Germain-en-Laye of September 10, 1919, concerning the} e 
| mem 

; 

90 Documnet E/1849, p. 74. For the Coun- 91 Document E/1849, p. 81. ; 
cil’s discussion of the reports, see Documents 92 Ibid., p. 82. 95] 
E/SR.396, p. 186-190; E/SR.403, p. 254; 93 Ibid. ‘ 96 | 


E/SR.405, p. 267-269. 94 Document E/1765. 97 | 
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present value of the International Central Office for the Control of the Liquor 
Traffic in Africa and their interest in maintaining it; and 8) approved plans for 
the integration with the United Nations of the International Penal and Peniten- 
tiary Commission.®* 


Organizational Matters 


In a resolution of August 12, ECOSOC, recognizing that the problems of 
economic development, particularly those of financing that development, should 
receive “increased and continuing attention,” changed the name of the Eco- 
nomic and Employment Commission to the Economic, Employment and De- 
velopment Commission. The membership of the commission was increased 
to eighteen and authorization was given the commission to meet twice an- 
nually, with extraordinary sessions permitted under exceptional circumstances. 
At, at least, one of its sessions each year, the commission would be required to 
consider the question of financing economic development. With this reor- 
ganization of the Economic and Employment Commission, its subcommissions 
on employment and economic stability and on economic development were 


abolished.® 


Other Matters 


In addition to its other work, the Council during its eleventh session took 
note of the report of the Secretary-General on the development of the United 
Nations international center for training in public administration as an “in- 
tegral part of the whole technical assistance program,”** and recommended 
that Member states inaugurate: measures recommended by the Secretary- 
General to increase the production and consumption of insecticides for the 
control of malaria.** 

Aid to the Civilian Population of Korea: At the request of the Security Coun- 
cil, ECOSOC discussed the question of assistance to the civilian population of 
Korea and of support for the United Nations forces in Korea. In a resolution 
unanimously adopted on August 14, the Council expressed its concern for 
the people of Korea and its determination to do everything in its power for 
their relief and assistance. The Council called upon the specialized agencies 
and other United Nations bodies to support the United Nations effort in Korea 
fully, requested Member governments, the Secretary-General, and non-gov- 
ernmental organizations to assist in developing the “fullest possible understand- 
ing of and support for the action of the United Nations forces,” and in order 
to deal further with matters requiring action under its resolution decided to 
adjourn its eleventh session “temporarily” upon the completion of its agenda.®® 

Election of Members of the Functional Commissions of the Council: During 
its eleventh session, the Economic and Social Council elected one-third of the 
members of its functional commissions. The United States, Australia, USSR, 


95 Document E/1849, p. 78. 98 Documents E/1709 and E/1828. 
96 Document E/1849, p. 14. 99 Documents E/1836, E/SR.411; for the text 
97 Document E/1849, p. 9. of the resolution, see this issue, documents section. 
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Yugoslavia and Turkey were elected to three-year terms on the Economic, Em. 
ployment and Development Commission;+°° the Philippines was chosen to serve 
a two-year term; and Chile, to serve on the commission for a one-year term," 
Pakistan, the United States, Yugoslavia, Australia, Chile and Sweden were 
selected for three-year terms on the Commission on Human Rights.'°? France, 
the United Kingdom, India, the Union of South Africa, and China were named 


to membership in the Fiscal Commission for a period of three years. Ecuador, | 


Israel, Belgium, Canada, China and the Byelorussian SSR were designated 
members of the Social Commission.'°* Brazil, the United States, Egypt, USSR 
and the Byelorussian SSR were named to serve three-year terms on the Trans. 
port and Communications Commission.'°* Brazil, Peru, Yugoslavia, and Bel. 


gium were elected to three-year membership in the Population Commission. | 


New members of the Statistical Commission were Denmark, France, Panama, 
the United Kingdom, and Egypt for three-year terms; Canada for two years; 
and the Philippines for one year.'°* Cuba, France, the Dominican Republic, 


the Netherlands and Poland were elected to serve three-year terms on the Com. 


mission on the Status of Women.?° 


100 Document E/SR.408, p. 294. 104 Ibid., p. 296. 

101 Tbid., p. 295. 105 Ibid. 

102 Ibid. 106 Document E/SR.409, p. 297. 
108 Ibid. 107 Ibid., p. 298. 
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TRUSTEESHIP COUNCIL 


Standing Committee on Administrative Unions 


Following the recommendation in the report of the Committee on Adminis- 
trative Unions! and the subsequent resolution of the Trusteeship Council passed 
during its seventh session, a Standing Committee on Administrative Unions 
was established. It held its first meeting at Lake Success on August 18, 1950 
at which time the delegate of Argentina (Munoz) was elected chairman. The 
other members serving on the committee were New Zealand (Laking), Philip- 
pines (Aquino) and the United States (Gerig).* A resolution was passed by the 
committee at its second meeting requesting the Secretariat to prepare an in- 
formal paper on the terms of reterence of the committee. The report of the Sec- 
retariat, based on the resolution of the Trusteeship Council and the report of 
the Committee on Administrative Unions, was submitted on August 24, 1950 
and recommended that the committee might wish to 1) give attention to meas- 
ures taken in respect to the limitation and duration of the legislative powers 
of the High Commission and of the East Africa Central Legislative Assembly 
which would cease to have effect on January 1, 1950, 2) determine whether 
administering authorities would continue to furnish clear and precise separate 
financial, statistical and other data relating to the trust territories participat- 
ing in administrative unions, 3) give attention to the judicial systems of New 
Guinea and the Cameroons, 4) give attention to the possibility of attaining 
greater participation of the indigenous population in legislative activities in 
New Guinea, 5) consider whether the allocation of legislative powers between 
the East Africa Central Legislative Assembly and the Legislative Assembly 
of Tanganyika would be conducive to the advancement of the trust territory 
and an attainment of the objectives of the trusteeship system, 6) examine the ex- 
tent to which the administering authorities regarded the desires of the inhab- 
itants in matters relating to the administrative unions, 7) examine the extent 
to which the administering authorities facilitated the work of visiting missions 
of the United Nations, and 8) study any modification of the boundaries, sepa- 
rate status, and identity of trust territories participating in administrative unions. 
The resolution of the Trusteeship Council also charged the committee with 
the duty of ensuring that the administering authorities expended on the admin- 
istration, welfare and development no less than the total amount of revenue 
derived from the trust territory in a given year.* 

Suggestions based on the report of the Committee on Administrative Unions 
were that the Standing Committee on Administrative Unions 1) study the 
operation of the union of Papua and New Guinea, 2) consider reviewing the 
legal form of administrative arrangements between Ruandi-Urundi and the 


1 Document T/L.96. 3 Document T/C.1/L.1. 
2 Document T/C.1/SR.1. 
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Belgian Congo with a view toward bringing it into accord with existing pra 
tice, and 3) provide measures to safeguard the interests of the inhabitants 
Tanganyika which might be affected upon the transfer of the power of the High 
Commission to the Governor of Kenya outside the territory.‘ 

The committee requested that the Secretariat prepare memoranda contajp. 
ing summaries and an analysis of relevant information found in the proceed. 
ings of legislative bodies, territorial and inter-territorial gazettes, annual report 
on the administration of trust territories, departmental reports and all othe; 
pertinent sources. Administering authorities were requested by the committe 
to provide it with whatever documents and statements which they considered 
would be an aid to the committee in its work. It was the opinion of the chair. 
man that the committee would not meet again before the next session of the 
Trusteeship Council.* 

The Economic and Social Council adopted a resolution on August 15, 1950 
which called to the attention of the administering authorities of trust territories 
in Africa the establishment of the expanded technical assistance program for 
the economic development of under-developed areas and invited the admin. 
istering authorities having need of technical assistance for the education 
advancement of the African trust territories to submit their requests for assis 
tance.® 


Visiting Missions 

A mission established by the Trusteeship Council in July 1949 visited the 
west Pacific trusts from April to July 1950. The mission consisted of Sir Alan | 
Burns (the United Kingdom) as chairman, T. K. Chang (China), Jacques Talle | 
(France), Victor D. Carpio (Philippines) and six members of the Secretariat. ; 
The mission investigated conditions in the Trust Territory of the Pacific Islands 
Nauru, New Guinea and Western Samoa and the reports were released 
September 14, 1950. 

Trust Territory of the Pacific Islands: The Trust Territory of the Pacific - 
lands, a large area of 1,400 scattered islands having a combined land area a 
687 square miles, was administered by the United States Navy. The biggest 
problems of administration were the large distances between islands and the 
lack of homogeneity of the peoples whose lives had been dislocated by a suc 


cession of foreign administrations. The mission noted that local loyalties mus | 


be overcome before the people would be able to cooperate successfully ins 
political sense. The mission received requests from the natives that the territory 
be annexed to the United States and that they be made United States citizens 
or nationals; an organic act for the territory was under consideration by the 
United States Congress. July 1951 was the tentative date set for the transfer 
of administrative power from the United States Navy to the Department of | 


Interior. The mission approved in principle the administering authority inten- | 


tion of turning over permanent administrative responsibility to a civilian de 
partment but warned that a serious dislocation would occur if all naval facilities 


4 Ibid. 6 Document T/795. 
5 Document T/C.1/SR.2. 
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ting pra were withdrawn abruptly as communication between the islands was depend- 
bitants of | ent upon them. The administration headquarters were located at Hawaii and 
the High | the m.ssion recommended that Truk, the most centrally located both geo- 
graphically and with regard to population, would be the best site within the 
a contain. territory for the establishment of headquarters. The administering authority 
> proceed- granted municipalities the right to select their magistrates in their own manner. 
1al reports | Jn 1949 of the total of 116 magistrates, 14 were appointed, 34 were hereditary 
all other and 68 were elected. The hereditary chiefs as such were found to be without 
committee | dministrative functions. A territorial legislature was envisaged when linguistic 
onsidered | and cultural differences and the lack of political consciousness had been over- 
the chair. come. 
ion of the The mission found that the economic resources were meager. Although 
enough crops were grown for subsistence, the only important cash crop was 
- 15, 1950 copra. Phosphate mining on Augaur was rapidly waning as was the other im- 
territoriés portant source of income, the administration. The mission found that the re- 
ogram for ceipts of the territory were only $367,951 while the administering authority 
ne admin had advanced $1,125,000 to cover the cost of administration. The visiting mis- 
ducation sion noted that the land problem was a complicated one; in 1949 the admin- 
for assis istration held 450 square miles of land including public domain and land under 
cognizance of the Area Property Custodian and only 245 square miles were 
held by the indigenous population. The inhabitants claimed that much of the 
land was expropriated by the Japanese, but most of the records of the Japanese 
risited the | occupation had been lost. The Land Titles Court had begun the task of as- 
€ Sir Alan | Sessing the claims, but its task was hindered by the loss of records. 
ues Tall | | The administering amg aimed pe an a — = 
| ., | would assure progressive development of each community along lines whic 
‘4 ae | would raise scadend of living by improving standards of health, hygiene and 
leased methods of food production. These improvements would also equip the peo- 
ple for the conduct of their own government and management of their trade 
Pacific » | 4nd industry. The administering authority was assisted by the Advisory Com- 
id area of | mittee on Education in Guam and the trust territory consisting of educators 
ne biggest from Hawaii who had had experience in the education of island people. In 
s and the | 1949 the free public school system included 127 elementary schools and 6 in- 
by a suc termediate schools, but the mission found there was a need for occupational 
and special training.’ 
‘uly he aoe Nauru, : small island 3% miles wide and 3 miles long with a perma- 
e territory nent population of 1,500 and a temporary population of 1,400 Chinese and 
es citizens 900 Europeans, was visited by the United Nations mission May 5 to 10, 1950. 
on by the The greatest problem for Australia, the administering authority, was the re- 
e transfer habilitation of the island’s physical assets and its moral. The problems of ad- 
rtment of | ministration were complicated by the fact that while the administrator was 
rity inten: | empowered to make ordinances for peace, order and good government, his 
vilian de | °Tdinances were subject to disallowance by the Australian government and he 
1 facilities | “88 tequired to conform to the instructions from Australia. The administrator 
' was advised by Nauruan Council of Chiefs, who had life tenure, on all Nau- 
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ruan matters. It was the opinion of the visiting mission that the Council of Chie 
might not be suited to the needs of the community much longer; new proposal 
for an elected council of nine members to have control of matters such as hoys. 
ing, roads and services were put forward. The mission felt that more power 
should be given to the proposed council although with adequate safeguards ty 
protect the interests of the Chinese and European population. In June 1949 the 
administration was employing 250 Nauruans as compared with 9 Europeans and 
22 Chinese, but all but one of the key positions were held by Europeans, The 
mission recognized that this problem was connected with that of education and 
recommended that Nauruans should receive technical and professional training 
abroad. ? 

The economy of Nauru, based on the phosphate industry, was reconstructed 
after World War II. At the present rate of working, it was expected by the 
mission that the deposits would be exhausted in somewhat less than 70 years 
The normal cost of administration was intended to be met by the royalty on 
each ton of phosphate exported. 

The mission report stated that the three segments of the population lived 
in fairly complete segregation which was found to be enforceable to some ex. | 
tent under the terms of the Movement of Natives Ordinance, which was also 
applicable to the Chinese. This ordinance required authoritative passes for | 
any movement and had been objected to by the Trusteeship Council, but no 
action had been taken regarding its repeal. Nauruans received less pay and 
worked longer hours than did the Europeans and Chinese, and the mission 
recommended that a uniform 40 hour week be instituted. It was felt by the 
mission that the new contracts for Chinese labor should permit their families 
to accompany them to Nauru, despite the fear of the Nauruans that the settle , 
ment would then become permanent. 

It was projected, and urged by the visiting mission, that a central primary | 
school, together with a domestic science center for girls and a postprimay | 
school for boys placing emphasis on technical subjects be established.* 

Western Samoa: The mission noted with satisfaction on its visit to Westem 
Samoa July 5 to 15 that the political and constitutional changes recommended 
by the previous mission had been introduced by New Zealand, the administer 
ing authority.° It was noted that the administration now placed the emphasis | 
on making the new institutions work. A Legislative Assembly was established | 
giving the Samoan complete legislative and budgetary power. At the time of the 
mission’s visit the first term of the representatives was at an end and the mission 
expressed the hope that the Fono of Faipule (the electing body for the Samoan 
members of the Legislative Assembly and traditional Samoan assembly) woul 
continue to choose such well qualified representatives. The mission received are, 
quest that any decisions made by the Fono of Faipule on any matters touching 00 | 
welfare of all the sections of the community be made effective by law; the mis 
sion suggested that the High Commissioner introduce such matters into the 
Legislative Assembly. It was recommended by the mission that an executive 


on 
8 Document T/790. 9 For a summary of these recommendations 
see International Organization, II, p. 111. 
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council consisting of the High Commissioner, senior officials, the Fautua (the 
Samoan council of state) and certain members of the Legislative Assembly be 
established in order to give the Samoans participation in the executive functions. 
With the appointment of a public service commissioner there was reason to ex- 
pect that the regrading and reclassification of all positions in the service would 
progress as planned. The mission felt that the public service commissioner should 
be kept under the direction of the High Commissioner in order that the govern- 
ment of New Zealand retain the control of the appointment of senior officers and 
matters affecting its responsibilities under the trusteeship agreement. Reports 
and studies were undertaken to develop a system of local government. The mis- 
sion agreed with the conclusion of the previous mission that the Samoans were 
not ready for full self-government, but it was impressed with the progress 
achieved under the constitution of 1947. 

A sound subsistence economy was achieved but the report noted that while 
the exports had increased, the population had increased at a rapid rate and pro- 
duction would have to grow correspondingly if the standard of living were to be 
maintained. Samoa continued to have a budget surplus, but it was believed that 
new sources of income would have to be found to meet the increased health and 
educational services which the Samoans sought. A request was made for an in- 
dependent Samoan currency and the mission was told that the matter was under 
study.?° 

New Guinea: The mission received the impression in its five-week stay in New 
Guinea that the territory had not yet fully recovered from the effects of World 
War II. The administering authority (Australia) had to cope with two main prob- 
lems: the reorganization of health and educational services and the establish- 
ment of communications which was met by the development of a network of air- 
lines. The mission noted that there was a wide divergence in the stages of devel- 
opment of the mainland as compared with the island areas and some districts 
of the interior. It found that many of the districts were isolated from one another 
and that the principal unit of government was the village council, which was not 
at that time in official existence. The mission was advised however that it would 
be given official status June 30, 1950 and that district councils were to be initi- 
ated. The mission was told by the Australian Minister for External Territories 
that the eight district officers who represented the administering authority would 
be given wider authority in the administration of the territory, and that there 
were to be appointed two deputy administrators who would be in charge of two 
areas in the territory. The mission was informed that full opportunity for enter- 
ing government service would be given to indigenous inhabitants possessing the 
necessary qualifications. 

The mission visited some of the isolated areas where they found only the most 
primitive kind of society; it recommended that communications be developed 
in order that these areas be brought under closer administration. One area in the 
Manus, approximately 1/6 of the island of Lipanmouk, had an anti-administra- 
tion regime and was under the control of one individual. 
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The mission summarized the economy of New Guinea as 1) a purely subsig. 
ence economy, coupled with an important production of copra, with however ; | 
growing interest among the indigenous inhabitants in new fields of activity ani | 
production, 2) an enormous wealth in forest timber, 3) mineral resources ¢. 
pected to be very extensive, but with gold being the only one exploited, 4) a de. 
mand for native labor which had almost reached the critical limit, and 5) 1 The A 
native industry and only very few European industrial enterprises. The 
Education in New Guinea was not compulsory and the mission agreed in prin. | Nation 
ciple with the proposed draft ordinance empowering the administrator to decla | the alli 
education compulsory in a particular area. The multiplicity of languages pre} World 
sented a very great problem and pidgin English was used as the vernacular. Th | during 
mission strongly urged that the use of the English language be developed." Un'ted 
of the 
Petitions to Som 
to the 
settle t 
mainte 
of the 
norther 
reachet 
the ple 


On August 9, 1950 the Secretary-General transmitted to the Trusteeship 
Council a petition from the people and the chiefs of Buem and Kratchi States anf 
of Nkonya and Santrokofi Independent Divisions (of the trust territory of Togo. 
land under the administration of the United Kingdom) protesting the proposal d 
the Standing Committee of Joint Provincial Council to divide the representation 
of these peoples on the proposed district councils.'? Another petition was sub 
mitted to the Trusteeship Council on August 24, 1950 by the Secretary-Genera) , 
it was a protest from men of the Shekal tribe against the boundary fixed between iiss 
Ethiopia and Italian Somaliland by an agreement made in March 1950 between | we 
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SECRETARIAT 


The Annual Report of the Secretary-General 


The Secretary-General stated in his annual report on the work of the United 
Nations for the period of July 1, 1949 to June 30, 1950 that despite the failure of 
the allied powers to resolve their disagreements over the peace settlements of 
World War II, the United Nations had demonstrated its capacities in many fields 
during the first five years of its existence. The major decisions and acts of the 
Un'ted Nations between July 1, 1949 and June 30, 1950 included 1) the decision 
of the General Assembly to grant independence to Libya within two years and 
to Somaliland after ten years, 2) the transfer of sovereignty from the Netherlands 
to the Republic of Indonesia, 3) the renewed effort of the Security Council to 
settle the dispute over Kashmir between India and Pakistan, 4) the successful 
maintenance of the armistice between Israel and her neighbors by the operations 
of the Mixed Armistice Commissions, 5) the “progressive pacification of the 
northern borders of Greece” although no settlement of major differences was 
reached, 6) the start of the United Nations Technical Assistance Program and 
the pledging of twenty million dollars by Members to the first period of the pro- 
gram, 7) the convening of the United Nations Scientific Conference on the Con- 
servation and Utilization of Resources, serving as a beginning for future inter- 
national action, 8) the preparation of a series of covenants on human rights, 9) the 
agreement on limitation of opium production, 10) the establishment of the 
United Nations Relief and Works Agency for Palestine Refugees in the Near 
East, 11) the decision to appoint a High Commissioner for Refugees, when the 
International Refugee Organization terminated in 1951, 12) the further develop- 
ment of the trusteeship system with the formulation of an agreement for Italian 
_ Somaliland incorporating provisions designed to strengthen the system of super- 
vision which are not found in other trusteeship agreements, and 13) the advisory 
opinion of the International Court of Justice reaffirming the principle of interna- 
tional responsibility for Southwest Africa. 

The United Nations was beset by several crises according to the Secretary- 
General. The first crisis which occurred during the year under review was the 
result of the civil conflict in China. Both the Nationalist government and the 
Peoples Republic of China claimed the right to be represented in the United 
Nations; a dispute made more serious by the fact that China was a permanent 
member of the Security Council and by the refusal of the Soviet Union and other 
eastern European countries to participate in meetings at which the Nationalist 
_ government was represented. Since February 1, 1950 the Secretary-General had 
| made every effort to discover a solution to the deadlock. In particular he urged 
| an inquiry to determine which government had the power to employ the re- 

sources and direct the people, and felt that whichever government had that 
power should be represented in the United Nations. He also urged that the ques- 
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tion of representation of China —a constitutional and legal question — be Sepa- 
rated from extraneous considerations. Another grave situation was confronted by 
the United Nations with the outbreak of armed conflict in Korea for it was 
according to the Secretary-General, defiance of the United Nations and consti- 
tuted a threat of the most serious kind to international peace. Once peace was 
restored in Korea, it would be more important than ever that a new attempt be 
made to resume negotiation, mediation and conciliation for the settlement of the 
problems which divided the world and threatened to envelop it with further 
conflict. 

Believing that the situation called for a reaffirmation of United Nations prin. 
ciples of peace building, the Secretary-General prepared a memorandum of a 


twenty-year program! for achieving peace through the United Nations and dis. | 


cussed the points with the foreign ministers of the United States, France, the 
United Kingdom and the Soviet Union. The memorandum was placed on the 
agenda of the General Assembly. The Secretary-General also proposed that pe- 
riodic meetings, as provided in the Charter, of the policy-making officials of the 
principal powers would provide an opportunity for review at the highest level 
for outstanding issues. 

It was felt that the specialized agencies had demonstrated their potentialities 
for the promotion of peace and prosperity in the Member states although those 
potentialities remained largely unrealized because of 1) the non-participation of 
some countries, 2) the narrow limits of aid given by the participating govem- 
ments, and 3) the secondary role in foreign policy given them. 

The Secretary-General concluded his introductory statement to the report 
with a note of scepticism as to the future of the United Nations and the prospect 
for world peace, but he felt that it was “equally impossible to be hopeless.”* 

Organization and Administration of the Secretariat: After paying tribute to 
the staff of the Secretariat, the Secretary-General noted the tendency of the 
organization to place more responsibility in the form of new studies, reports and 
research projects on the staff than could be met within budgetary limits. 

An agreement was reached between the United Nations Secretariat and the 
newly created United Nations Relief and Works Agency for Palestine Refugees 
in the Near East which provided that the Secretariat would supply services where 


needed and assist the agency in maintaining the necessary contacts with the | 
specialized agencies. The Secretary-General also undertook to solicit contribu: | 


tions for the agency. 

The Department of Administrative and Financial Services of the Secretariat 
worked in close cooperation with representatives of the specialized agencies 
the Technical Assistance Board in the formulation of policies for the financial 
and personnel administration of the expanded program. It also cooperated with 
the Department of Economic Affairs in the preparation and the conduct of the 
Technical Assistance Conference held at Lake Success in June 1950. Agreement 
was reached by the Technical Assistance Board on the manner in which the 

1 For text of the Secretary-General’s Memo- 2 General Assembly, (5th session) Official Ree- 


randum, see International Organization, IV, p. ords, Supplement No. 1. 
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Secretary-General should carry out the collection, allocation and disbursement 
of the funds of the special account as well as the accounting. Special arrange- 
ments also were worked out with a view toward adoption by the participating 
cies of common conditions and standards of employment for experts ap- 
pointed for less than two years. It was tentatively agreed that experts appointed 
for periods exceeding two years would be employed under the rules and regula- 
tions governing the regular staff of the employing agencies. There was an ap- 
ent need for better coordination of operational and administrative responsi- 
bilities within the United Nations Secretariat under the various resolutions of 
the General Assembly relating to the expanded technical assistance program and 
plans were completed for the separation from the Department of Economic Af- 
fairs and from the Department of Social Affairs of all functions and staff relating 
to the operational aspects of the different programs and for their consolidation 
in a new Office of technical assistance administration under the direction of a 
director-general. 

The Bureau of General Services gave its primary attention to the removal of 
the Secretariat to the permanent headquarters. Complete surveys were taken to 
determine Secretariat needs in its new offices. Efforts were made by the Bureau 
to develop a more international procurement program. Early in 1950 letters of 
inquiry together with lists of anticipated needs and requirements were sent to 
each Member. Representatives of the Secretary-General made inspection tours 
throughout Europe and the near east to facilitate wider procurement of needed 
materials. 

The Committee of Experts on Salary, Allowance and Leave Systems recom- 
mended in its final report of October 31, 1949 that 1) a fundamental change in 
the system of classifying and grading the staff, 2) changes in policy and proce- 
dures governing allowances and leaves, and 3) a comprehensive scheme of com- 
pensation for illness, accident and death attributable to United Nations service 
be instituted. The Secretary-General felt that the recommendations would ac- 
complish marked improvements in staff administration. The ‘fourth session of 
the General Assembly referred the proposals to the Committee on Administrative 
and Budgetary Questions for study and report at the fifth session of the General 
Assembly. The Secretary-General already gave effect to some of the recommen- 
dations which did not require action by the General Assembly. 

After four years of experience with provisional staff reguletions, the time had 
come, according to the Secretary-General, for the establishment of permanent 
staff regulations. The objective was to achieve as much uniformity as possible. A 
draft was prepared and discussed with representatives of the specialized agen- 
cies in Geneva in April 1950 and in Washington in May 1950. The draft was to 
be submitted to the Committee on Administrative and Budgetary Questions dur- 
ing the fifth session of the General Assembly.® 

The International Civil Service Advisory Board held its second session at 
Geneva in March 1950 at which time it issued a report on recruitment methods 
and standards for the United Nations and the specialized agencies. 


8 Fér thé ‘text of the draft, sée doéument A/1360. 
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The Administrative Tribunal handed down its first judgment on June 30, 1950, 
With regard to the first fifteen cases the Tribunal rejected the United Nations | 
Staff Association request for intervention as a third party, but decided that the 
representative of a staff association, for the purpose of hearings under Rule 17, 
need not be a member of the staff of the organization concerned. Its second 
judgment, which was n.ade after public hearing on June 29 and 30, upheld the 
powers of the Secretary-General. The Tribunal acknowledged that the Secre. 
tary-General could abolish the posts of verbatim reporters and offer a limited 


number of newly established editor verbatim posts to be filled on the basis of an _ 


examination, but that the procedure which had been followed was inequitable, 


The Tribunal requested that the administration offer to the verbatim reporters | 


the examination for the new posts before issuing a notice of their termination 
rather than proceeding in the reverse order. The judgment also awarded certain 
costs to the applicants. 

The transfer of the Library to the Executive Office of the Secretary General 
took place early in 1950. Gradual improvement had been made in achieving a 
linguistic balance in the Library material. In January 1950 the Library under- 
took publication of a monthly United Nations Decuments Index which was to 
list and index documents of the United Nations and the specialized agencies. In 
June 1950 the Library received a gift from the Woodrow Wilson Library of 
16,500 books and documents which reinforced its holdings of League of Na- 
tions documents. 

In April 1950 both WHO and FAO became member organizations of the 
United Nations Joint Staff Pension Fund and negotiations were started with ILO, 


ICAO, and UNESCO with a view toward their joining the fund. The Invest. | 
ments Committee of the Fund, which held its third session in April 1950, re | 


viewed and approved the investments made during the year and noted that the 
current rate of earnings as of March 31, 1950 was 2.56 per cent.* The first session 
of the Joint Pension Board was scheduled to convene September 18, 1850. 
Development of Public Understanding: Despite considerable unfavorable 
expressions in regard to the United Nations and its effectiveness, many evidences 
of a tangible international public opinion and a strong trend in favor of the 
United Nations were shown, according to the Secretary-General’s report. The 
contribution of the United Nations as a mediator between the Netherlands and 
Indonesia and the solution of the problem of the Italian colonies have been 
applauded by public opinion. There had been some proposals for the revision 
of the Charter, but it was felt that the difficulties were due to the non-cooperation 
of the Members rather than any inefficiency of the Charter. The work of the 
Department of Public Information continued and was expanded along the lines 
recommended by the resolution of the General Assembly of February 13, 1946 
which stated that its job was not to form world opinion but to inform the world. 


Pursuant to the recommendation the Department of Public Information made | 


documents of the United Nations readily accessible to all who were interested. 
In February 1950 Regional Services was established as a part of the Bureau 


4 For the annual report of the United Nations Joint Staff Pension Fund, see document A/13%5. 
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under a deputy-director with a regional section for the preparation of material 
in French, Spanish and Arabic. An Information Centers Desk was established 
to provide liaison between the central services at Lake Success and information 
centers which had been established at various capitals throughout the world (19 
were to have been set up by the end of 1950). The aim of the new organization 
was to adapt general production to the particular needs of various areas. During 
1949-50 the Press and Publications Bureau issued 5,000 press releases and made 
a concentrated effort to reach the technical specialized press with which it had 
had little connection in the past. The Bureau had correspondents attached to 
United Nations missions in the Balkans, Kashmir, Korea, Palestine, Libya, 
Somaliland, and Eritrea where they not only kept the Bureau informed but acted 
as on the spot press attachés. The research section of the Bureau prepared more 
than fifty papers giving historical information concerning political questions 
dealt with by the United Nations. 

The radio division expanded to broadcast in thirty languages. During the ses- 
sions of the General Assembly the division analysed and summarized the pro- 
ceedings for short-wave transmission to Europe and the middle east. The Latin 
American service broadcast two and one half hours daily to Latin America and 
the trans-Pacific service broadcast daily in the Burmese, Thai, Hindustani, Chi- 
nese, Ino-Malay, Tagalog, and Urdu languages. 

More than forty of the Member states introduced instruction on the United 
Nations into the curricula of primary and secondary schools. To assist in the 
propagation of education the Department of Public Information 1) encouraged 
the development of volunteer educational centers (150 in 29 countries), 2) in- 
creased contacts with teachers and authors of text books, 3) assisted in estab- 
lishing teams of lecturers (250 in 45 countries), 4) cooperated with UNESCO in 
organizing 16 study courses dealing with the United Nations in thirteen Member 
states, and 5) prepared standard texts in different languages which local or na- 
tional authorities might adapt to suit their requirements. International (350) 
and national (1800) non-governmental organizations cooperated in the dissemi- 
nation of information. During the year under review five regional conferences 
of non-governmental agencies were held in Bangkok, Santiago, Panama, Monte- 
video, and Geneva. A conference for personnel of information centers was con- 
vened by the Department of Public Information in the latter part of June 1950 
at Geneva, and was attended by the directors of all the European centers and of 
the Cairo, Teheran, Shanghai, and New Delhi centers. After reviewing the work 
accomplished during the year, the conference introduced improvements to be 
made in the centers methods of work and in the coordination between their 
activity and that of the central services.® 


Budget 


The proposed budget for the United Nations in 1951 was issued by Trygve 
Lie on August 18, 1950. The total budget was estimated to be $45,450,800 
which would be an increase of $3,809,027 over the 1950 budget of $41,641,773. 


5 General Assembly, Official Records, (5th session) Supplement No. 1. 
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The increase was due to items to which the General Assembly had already com. 
mitted itself including the first installment of one million dollars on the loan from 
the United States for the United Nations permanent headquarters, the cost of 
remodeling the Library (% million dollars), moving expenses of $537,000, in. 
creased maintenance costs ($800,000) and the approved refugee program for 
1951 ($300,000). The estimated income of the United Natiuns (not including 
contributions) was $6,007,500. The Secretary-General stated that he would con. 
tinue to search for ways to alleviate the problems that some countries would haye 
in meeting their international obligations in hard currencies. A new feature of 
the 1951 budget was the presentation of the personnel estimate on the basis of 
the salary and allowance system recommended by the Committee of Experts 
appointed by the Secretary-General in 1948. A total of 3,701 Secretariat posts 
was expected for 1951; this would be 100 less than were occupied in 1950. The 
Secretary-General again recommended that the Working Capital Fund be main. 
tained at $20,000,000. 


Field Service 


The United Nations Field Service authorized by the resolution of the General 
Assembly of November 22, 1949 was established to provide systematic servicing 
of missions. Funds were provided for a staff of one hundred which began its 


training on July 1, 1950, but it was anticipated that the number would reach 300 | 


by March 1951. Of the fourteen recruits who arrived on July 1, nine were sent 
out on missions (2 to Korea, 3 to Greece, 2 to Palestine, and 2 to Kashmir). Thirty 
more recruits from Canada, Denmark, the Netherlands, Philippines, Sweden and 
the United Kingdom reported for training on August 1. All staff members of the 


service underwent a two months training course consisting of police and security | 


training, first aid instruction, speed writing, shorthand and typewriting. 

On June 14, 1950 the Secretary-General drew the attention of the Members | 
to the fact that the General Assembly resolution had requested that a list of | 
qualified personnel to assist the United Nations missions in the functions of | 
observation and supervision be drawn up. This list was to constitute the United 
Nations Panel of Field Observers. The Secretary-General requested that Member | 
governments submit lists of officers whom they considered suitable for inclusion 
on the Panel. The Secretary-General recommended that the personnel be officers | 
of the rank of Major between thirty and forty-five years of age.’ 


Flag Code 


The United Nations Flag Code of December 18, 1947 was amended by the 
Secretary-General on July 28, 1950 to permit the display of the United Nations 
flag by organizations and persons desiring to demonstrate their support of the 
United Nations. The manner and circumstance of display was to conform to the | 
new flag code in so far as laws and customs applicable to the display of the ne | 
tional flag would permit. The flag code permitted the use of the flag on any prop- 


6 United Nations Bulletin, TX, p. 227. 7 Ibid., p. 208. 
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erty occupied by the United Nations or any unit acting in behalf of the United 
Nations, but it was to be used in military operations only upon the express 
authorization by a competent United Nations organization. There was to be no 
use of the United Nations flag for purposes of commercialization. The Secretary- 
General was empowered to prescribe the cases in which the flag would be flown 
in mourning and to grant the right to manufacture the flag.® 


8 Ibid., p. 222. 








INTERNATIONAL COURT OF JUSTICE 


Colombian-Peruvian Asylum Case 


This case was brought to the Court following a dispute between Colombia and 
Peru on the interpretation of the Convention on Asylum signed at Havana in 
1928 and the right of asylum. The government of Peru charged that the govem. 
ment of Colombia did not keep within the terms of the treaty when asylum was 
granted to Victor Raul Haya de la Torre, a writer and the head of a political 
party, by the Colombian government in the Colombian Embassy in Lima, Peru: 
Since the Court had neither a national of Colombia or Peru sitting on the bench, 
both governments availed themselves of Article 31 (3) of the Statute and named 
Dr. José Joaquin Caicedo Castilla (Colombia) and Dr. Luis Alayza y Paz Soldan 
(Peru) to sit as judges ad hoc. 

The parties to the dispute filed memorials and documents for the written 
proceedings. It was the Colombian position that the Republic of Colombia, as 
the country which granted asylum, was competent to qualify the offense for the 
purpose of asylum, within the limits of the obligations resulting in particular 
from the Bolivian Agreement on Extradition signed July 1911, and the Con 
vention on Asylum of February 20, 1928, and of American international law in 
general. It was the view of Colombia that the Republic of Peru, as the state in 
which the action took place, was bound in this case to give the guarantees | 
necessary for the departure of Victor Raul Haya de la Torre from the country 
with due regard to the inviolability of his person. Peru stated in a counter: | 
claim, under Article 63 of the Rules of the Court, that the asylum granted by the 
Colombian Ambassador at Lima to Victor Raul Haya de la Torre was contrary to 
Article 1 (2) and Article 2 (2) of the Convention on Asylum of 1928.? 

On September 26, 1950 the International Court of Justice began oral pro- 
ceedings to hear the statements of the agents and counsel of Colombia and Peru 





on the right of asylum.*® 
1 For further information on the facts of the 21CJ Communiqué 50/35, September 2, 
case, see International Organization, IV, p. 124. 1950. 


8 Ibid., 50/34, September 22, 1950. 
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II. SPECIALIZED AGENCIES 


FOOD AND AGRICULTURE ORGANIZATION 


FAO Budget and Work Program 


The Sixth Conference of the Food and Agriculture Organization was to meet 
in Washington in November. The eleventh session of the Committee on Finan- 
cial Control met in July 1950 and recommended reduced expenditure in 1951. 
Factors responsible for the cut in the working budget, which at maximum would 
have been $5,000,000 but was estimated at $4,500,000, were the $200,000 which 
constituted the first repayment installment on the four year loan granted the FAO 
by Italy for the removal of its headquarters to Rome and $100,000 repayment 
to its Working Capital Fund which had been drawn upon the previous year. The 
Director-General (Dodd) noted that despite decreased income increased requests 
had been made by the member governments upon FAO, especially in the agricul- 
ture, fisheries and forestry divisions, and that it had been necessary to create new 
regional offices in Cairo and Bangkok. The aims of FAO continued as they had 
been stated in the Report of the Fifth Session of FAO Conference; (1) to under- 
take a limited number of projects of major importance, (2) to increase projects 
which extended direct aid to enlargement of production and improvement of nu- 
trition, (3) to place greater emphasis on activities aimed at increasing production 
of food and primary products, and (4) not to alter the general character of the 
FAO regular program although it was to be somewhat integrated with that of the 
United Nations technical assistance program. Budgetary reductions were made 
in administrative services, travel, regional organization, information and transla- 
tion work, statistical and economic service, and direct technical assistance. The 
expanded Technical Assistance Program mitigated, however, reductions of FAO 
in this field. 

With the outbreak of the Korean disturbance, FAO issued a report pointing out 
the need for rice in Korea when fighting terminated. Requirements, however, 
would be unknown until the extent of military destruction had been ascertained. 
The expected fall in rice and cereal crops below the 1947 level would necessitate 
importation of more than 5,000,000 tons of food grains into Korea.’ In reply to a 
request from the Secretary-General of the United Nations, FAO offered to mo- 
bilize aid for relief of hunger among the civilians in Korea.* 


Regional Meetings 


July 19 to 21 a meeting was held in Amsterdam of European experts on land 
and water conservation and utilization.* During the latter part of August the 
1 Document C/50/5. 8 Food and Agriculture Organization, Radio 


2 Document I/R/361. Newsletter, I, August 1950. 
4 United Nations Bulletin, IX, p. 131. 
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European Forestry and Forests Products Commission met in Geneva.° A sury 
of home economics and training in education in countries in Europe and the Nea 
East was made, and in addition to the aforementioned program the activities of 
rural women’s and young peoples’ organizations of the member countries were 
studied.* Beginning August 7 a conference was held in Ceylon to study land utili. 
zation in tropical and sub-tropical countries. During October, at Turrialba, Costa 
Rica, a Latin American meeting to study livestock production was to be held, 
The Asia and Pacific Forestry and Forest Products Commission also was to meet 
in October at Bangkok." 


Technical Activities 

FAO members had been urged by the Commission on Commodity Problems 
to assist in the disposal of food surpluses arising from a balance of payment diff- 
culties. The United States offered at special prices surpluses of non-fat dry milk 
solids, dry whole eggs, dry edible beans and peas, and Mexican canned meat with 
the stipulation that sales be restricted to buyers not using ECA or other United 
States funds. The Commodity Committee recommended that safeguards be taken 
to prevent the special prices entering into or displacing normal commercial trans. 
actions. The chairman of the Commodity Committee, Dr. G. S. H. Barton of | 
Canada, prepared a memorandum on supplementary feeding programs which | 
had as their primary aim the improvement of nutrition of vulnerable groups but 
which were also an aid in surplus disposal.* 

FAO with the government of Pakistan, the International Bank for Reconstruc. | 
tion and Development, and the United Nations sponsored the establishment of a 
training institute on economic appraisal of development projects at Lahore, Pakis 
tan. Its object was to aid professional workers prepare development projects and 
to appraise their economic feasibility. The Honorable Muhammed Munir, Chiel 
Justice of the High Court of Judicature at Lahore was appointed director and the | 
staff included citizens of Australia, Ceylon, Czechoslovakia, China, India, the | 
Netherlands, Pakistan, Thailand, Turkey, the United Kingdom and the United 
States. Each country was invited by FAO to send up to eight qualified persons to 
participate in the training program.® 

During 1950 FAO sent experts on forestry problems to Lebanon, Syria, and | 
Iraq while fisheries experts studied problems in Ceylon, Pakistan, Haiti and Thai- | 
land. FAO personnel also served on Unitea Nations missions to Bolivia — a study | 
on cotton and tropical crops —, Indonesia, Turkey, and Nicaragua — a survey on 
overall agricultural and forestry problems. The work of 1949 by FAO experts in 
Guatemala was followed up with plantings of legumes and grasses under the 
supervision of an expert on animal feed and nutrition. The control of rinderpes 
in Ethiopia was sought by vaccination and upon the outbreak of this rapid spread- | 
ing disease in Iran, an expert was dispatched to advise the government upa 
measures of control in spite of the fact that Iran was not a member of FAO.” 


5 Ibid., p. 179. 8 Document I/R/359. 
6 Document C/50/3. 9 Document 1, R/360. 
7 United Nations Bulletin, IX, p. 91. 10 Document E/1676. 
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INTERNATIONAL BANK FOR RECONSTRUCTION AND DEVELOPMENT 


In August the International Bank reported a net income for the fiscal year end- 
ing June 30, 1950 of $13,698,398. For the preceding fiscal year net income had 
amounted to $10,610,247. Gross income, exclusive ot $5,663,064 set aside in the 
Bank’s special reserve, amounted to $25,464,065 for the year ending June 30, 
1950, as compared with $21,578,413 for the preceding fiscal year. Expenses 
amounted to $11,765,667, including $4,370,011 for administration purposes and 
$7,395,656 for bond interest and other expenses. The Bank also reported that 
during the period from the beginning of its operations up to June 30, 1950, in- 
come had exceeded expenses by $27,339,492 and that commissions received by 
it on its loans and which were set aside in a special reserve, amounted to $13,- 
737,205 on June 30, 1950.? During the fiscal year total loan commitments by the 
Bank increased from $650,100,000 to $816,445,000, loan repayments in the 
amount of $552,136 were received, and cancellations amounting to $7,638,017 
were effected at the request of borrowers. Also disbursements on loans amounted 
to $87,871,146 bringing total loan disbursements on June 30, 1950 to $614,162,- 
160 and leaving $125,799,823 to be disbursed. As of June 30, 1950 the total sub- 
scribed capital was $8,348,500,000 including $125,000,000 worth of Poland’s 
shares, which were to be repurchased by the Bank. 

The Bank’s Fifth Annual Report, as approved by the Executive Directors of 
the Bank, stated that during the fiscal year ending June 30, 1950 the Bank had 
granted twelve loans totaling $166,345,000, for projects in Brazil, Colombia, El 
Salvador, Finland, India, Iraq, Mexico, the Netherlands and Yugoslavia.’ The 
past year saw a marked increase in activities of Bank field missions and in the 
amount and scope of technical aid furnished to member countries. The report 
also included a country-by-country account of the Bank’s operations during this 
period in the fields of financial and technical assistance. The Executive Directors 
in July had established a reserve against losses on loans and guarantees made by 
the Bank and allocated to such reserve the net income of the Bank for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1950, making provision for any amount payable in this re- 
spect on repurchase of Poland’s shares, and the net income accruing thereafter 
until further action by the Executive Directors or the Board of Governors. 

Certain general conclusions about the problems faced by the Bank and the 
policies it had adopted to meet them were stated in the report. Among the major 
operational policies was the governance of the basic character of Bank lending 
by the Articles of Agreement, particularly the provisions requiring that: 1) ex- 
cept in special circumstances, Bank loans be for specific projects of reconstruction 
or development; 2) the projects initially selected for financing be those most 
useful and urgent for increasing the productive resources of member countries; 
and 3) except in special circumstances, Bank financing be designed to meet 
foreign exchange rather than local currency expenditures. In determining the 
charges on loans, the Bank’s policy was to make no distinction among its member 
countries. As of June 30, 1950, the Bank had disbursed the equivalent of $614.1 


1 International Bank Press Release 199, August 3 International Bank for Reconstruction and 
2, 1950. Development, Fifth Annual Report 1949-1950, 
2 Ibid. September 1950. 
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million under its loans, while it continued to maintain its policy of close relation. 
ship with its borrowers throughout the life of each loan in order to assure that 
loans were expended only for authorized goods or services and to keep in touch 
with general economic and financial developments in the borrowing county, 
Also, in order to ensure that the Bank’s resources would be used with maximum 
effectiveness, the Bank rendered a wide variety of technical assistance to its 
members, with an increasing number of cases where members had asked the 
Bank for advice on particular projects or industries without reference to any 
financing operation.* 

It was announced in July that the governments of Colombia and Finland had 
agreed to permit the Bank to use their currencies in its lending operations, thus 
bringing to fifteen the number of members who had taken action toward mak- 
ing all or part of their paid-in local currencies available to the Bank for lending 
purposes.® 

The Bank’s Articles of Agreement were signed by Ceylon on August 29 in 


Washington. Ceylon’s subscription to the capital stock of the Bank was 150 | 
shares, with a total par value of $15,000,000.° The following day the Bank an- 


nounced that the government of Yugoslavia had taken action to make its cur- 
rency more readily available for lending purposes by the Bank. The Yugoslay 
government approved in principle, subject to consultation with the Bank in any 
particular case, the use for Bank lending of the entire eighteen percent portion 
of its paid-in capital subscription. 


Loan Agreements 


On August 23 the Bank granted a loan of $100,000,000 to Australia to be 
used for capital goods and equipment needed for development projects, both 
private and governmental, in the next two years.’ The Bank also indicated that 
it was willing, in principle, to participate over the next five years in the further 
financing of Australian development. The loan was for a term of 25 years and 
carried interest at the rate of 3% percent plus a commission at the rate of one 
percent allocated to the Bank’s special reserve fund. Amortization payments 


were to start on September 1, 1955 and were calculated to retire the loan by 


maturity. 

On August 25 a loan of $33,000,000 was granted to Uruguay by the Bank for 
purposes of expanding that country’s power and telephone facilities.* The loan, 
guaranteed by the Republic of Uruguay, was made to the General Administra- 
tion of Electric Plants and State Telephones (U.T.E.), and an autonomous gov- 
ernment-owned agency charged with providing electrical energy and telephone 
service in Uruguay. The loan was for a term of 24 years and carried an interest 
rate of 3% percent, plus commission at the rate of one percent allocated to the 
Bank’s special reserve fund. Amortization payments, calculated to retire the loan 
by maturity, were to start on February 15, 1955. 

Two loans totaling $7,000,000 were made by the Bank to Ethiopia on Septen- 





4 Ibid. 7 International Financial News Survey, Ill, 


5 International Bank Press Release 197, July August 25, 1950. 
21, 1950. 8 International Bank Press Release 207, August 
6 Ibid., 209, August 29, 1950. 25, 1950. 
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ber 13; they were the first to an African government and the first to have been 
negotiated in the borrowing country by a Bank mission rather than in Washing- 
ton.’ The first loan, of $5,000,000, was for the rehabilitation and maintenance of 
the highway system, with Ethiopia undertaking to furnish 63,000,000 Ethiopian 
dollars during the 20 year life of the loan. The second loan, of $2,000,000, was 
to provide foreign exchange for projects to be financed entirely by Ethiopian 
capital, including the local currency counterpart of the $2,000,000 furnished by 
the International Bank. The new bank would develop and finance vital projects 
too small for the International Bank to undertake individually. 


Visiting Missions 

At the request of the Cuban government the Bank announced it would send a 
mission to Cuba in July to make a comprehensive survey of the country’s economy 
in order to determine its full potentialities and to make specific proposals for 
future development. The mission, scheduled to spend approximately three 
months in Cuba, was financed by three United States research organizations who 
pooled their resources and made them available to the Bank for the mission.'° 

A two-member mission left in August for Ethiopia for further discussions con- 
cerning Bank financing of projects in Ethiopia’s development program. Previ- 
ously, in April and May of this year, a Bank mission had visited Ethiopia to study 
the country’s development program and projects submitted by the Ethiopian 
government for Bank consideration." 

Also in August the Bank made public the report of its technical mission to 
Colombia. The mission, which was the first comprehensive survey of its kind 
sent out by the Bank, spent four months in Colombia, from July to November 
1949.12 

The vice-president of the Bank, Robert L. Garner, was to pay a two and one- 
half week visit to Finland, Sweden, Norway and Denmark during the latter part 
of September, the Bank announced, in accordance with its policy of arranging 
visits by ranking Bank officers to member nations and to countries that had ap- 
plied for membership."* 

A Bank mission was to leave by October 15 for Pakistan to survey develop- 
ment projects involved in a loan of $250,000,000 sought by that country, while 
conversations were scheduled to begin in the latter part of September between 
the president of the Bank (Black) and representatives of the Yugoslav govern- 
ment regarding the long-standing Yugoslav application for a loan of $25,000,000. 


INTERNATIONAL CIVIL AVIATION ORGANIZATION 


Council 


Eleventh Session: The Council met for a week (June 22-29) after the Assembly? 
to take care of certain items requiring action before the summer recess. All of 


9 New York Times, September 14, 1950. 12 Thid., 202, August 13, 1950. 
10 International Bank Press Release 198, July 18 Ibid., 208, August 29, 1950. 
28, 1950. 1 For summary of action taken by the Assem- 


11 Ibid., 201, August 7, 1950. bly, see International Organization, IV, p. 484. 
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the twenty states elected to Council membership on June 10 were represented 
at the meeting. 

The Council discussed technical questions in particular and adopted sixty. 
three amendments to Annex 8 and five amendments to Annex 1. Action was also 
taken on some urgent recommendations of the MET Division and upon the 
recommendations of the AFI-MID Fixed Telecommunication Services meeting, 
Draft frequency assignment plans for the North Atlantic and Pacific Regions 
were approved and approval was given to a new format for regional Supple. 
mentary Procedures involving the consolidation of the Procedures into one 
publication. 

The date of the Second Middle East Regional Air Navigation Meeting was 
advanced to October 17; that of the Fourth Session of the RAC Division was 
postponed until November 14; and the recommendation that the next session 
of the Legal Committee be convened in Mexico City on January 2, 1951 was 
approved. / 

At the final meeting of the eleventh session, there was considerable discussion 
of possible economy measures in consequence of the budgetary action taken by 


the Assembly. Council action for the time being however was limited to a direc. | 


tive to the Secretary-General not to fill any posts vacant or which might become 
vacant before the end of the year except by transfer of staff from other posts, 
Detailed proposals for the reorganization of the Secretariat were to be submitted 
by the Secretary-General early in the twelfth session. At the same meeting the 
Council decided to reduce the length of the next trainee course to four months. 
The twelfth session of the Council was to reconvene on September 27, 1950. 


Technical Meetings 


Air Navigation Commission: At its nineteenth meeting on June 26, the Com- 
mission reviewed the Draft Frequency Assignment Plans for the North Atlantic 
and Pacific Regions which had been generally accepted by the states from whom 
comments had been received. The Commission considered that the plans, as 
amended by comments from states, should be accepted in the light of the resolu- 
tions and recommendations of the International Administrative Aeronautical 
Radio Conference. At the end of the meeting the commission agreed to changing 
the date for the second Middle East Regional Air Navigation Meeting at Istanbul 
to October 17, 1950 and the Fourth Session of the Rules of the Air and Air Traffic 
Control Division to November 14, 1950. 

Air Transport Committee: A new air transport committee was to be appointed 
when the new Council met on September 27, and was to meet for the first time 
as soon as possible after its appointment. The committee was to discuss in pat- 
ticular: 1) the role to be played by ICAO in the meeting of the Executive and 


Liaison Commission of the Universal Postal Union in January 1950; 2) the defini- | 





tion of “Scheduled International Air Service,” and the completion of an analysis | 


of the rights conferred by Article 5 for adoption by the Council for the guidance of | 


Contracting States; 3) the determination of final recommendations in the field 
of multiple taxation in the light of the information submitted by Contracting 
States and of a study of the subject made by a tax consultant; 4) the determine 
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tion of final recommendations concerning burdensome insurance requirements; 
5) a report expected from the Working Group appointed to consider the question 
of charges for the use of air navigation facilities; 6) the statistical program of the 
organization and the likelihood of a meeting of the STA Division in 1951; and 
7) the nationality and registration issues attaching to joint ownership and opera- 
tion of international air services. 


ICAO Regional Organization 


The ICAO Regional Organization consisted of five field offices in Paris, Cairo, 
Lima, Melbourne and Montreal whose work was directed and coordinated by the 
Headquarters Office of the Regional Organization at Montreal. Each office was 
in charge of an ICAO representative, accredited to a group of states in an area 
that could be conveniently served from his office. The duty of an ICAO repre- 
sentative was to follow up the approved recommendations of regional air naviga- 
tion meetings, including the giving of advice, as necessary, to states on the 
implementation of recommendations, obtaining information on action taken by 
states, and coordinating implementation of recommendations requiring action by 
more than one state. All offices issued periodic reports to states showing the prog- 
ress of implementation of the regional plans. The reports showed which recom- 
mendations had been implemented and to what extent. Thirty such reports had 
been issued by the five field offices since about February 1950.* 


INTERNATIONAL LABOR ORGANIZATION 
Governing Body 


The Governing Body of the International Labor Organization held its 112th 
session at Geneva from June 2 to 30, 1950.1 During consideration of an agenda 
of 22 items, the Governing Body completed the membership of the fact-finding 
and conciliation commission on freedom of association, decided to establish an 
ad hoc committee of five or six persons having experience in the field of occupa- 
tional safety and health to be appointed by the Director-General in consultation 
with officers of the Governing Body, and authorized the Director-General (Morse) 
to communicate the report of the Third International Pneumoconiosis Conference 
held at Sydney in February and March 1950 to the United Nations Secretary- 
General and the Director-General of the World Health Organization. The Gov- 
erning Body also convened a meeting of experts to study the status and condi- 
tions of employment of domestic workers, authorized the Director-General to 
communicate to governments the reports, resolutions and memoranda adopted 
by the second session of the Chemical Industries Committee, accepted an invita- 
tion from the government of the United States of Indonesia to hold the first ses- 
sion of the Committee on Work in Plantations in Indonesia in December 1950, 
and appointed members of the Governing Body delegates to the third session of 
the Petroleum Committee to be held in Geneva in October and November. Other 
action taken by the Governing Body included acceptance of the invitation of the 


2 ICAO Monthly Bulletin, August 1950, 1 Industry and Labor, IV, August 15, 1950. 
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French government to hold the third session of the Textiles Committee in Lyons | _ lent 
from November 28 to December 9, 1950, approved the general lines of a program $828 
of technical assistance ILO could undertake in the manpower field, noted that men’ 
ILO had $2,500,000 at its disposal for its technical assistance activities, and reset 
accepted an offer by states members of the Organization for European Economie _ pure 
Cooperation which were also members of ILO to make available to ILO $998,009 Egy 
for establishment of a special fund to finance additional action in the field of TI 
migration. Also the Governing Body, while generally endorsing the conclusions ment 
reached by the United Nations Administrative Committee on Coordination jn — Fun¢ 
May, emphasized the necessity of avoiding long-term arrangements which in. Ai 
volved overlapping responsibilities for the formulation and execution of programs — mari: 
for children; completed the terms of reference of the Asian Advisory Committee; deva 
instructed the Director-General, in consultation with the Governing Body, to sive s 
take appropriate steps to associate representatives from the Saar with meetings the 
and activities of ILO in 1950-51 of interest to the Saar; and adopted the reports | Norw 
of its finance committee, taking a number of financial and administrative dec- the c 
sions. It was decided to convene a meeting of governments interested in Rhine deval 
navigation at Paris in July 1950, to hold the first session of the Committee of | share 
Experts on Indigenous Labor at La Paz, Bolivia in January 1951 and to hold the sidere 


113th session of the Governing Body at Brussels from November 21 to 25.? the 
the v 


Technical Activities stanti 
move 


The conference concerning Rhine boatmen, called by ILO, met at Paris from spons 
July 24 to 27, with representatives present from Belgium, France, the German creas 
Federal Republic, the Netherlands, Switzerland, the United Kingdom and the | Franc 
United States. The conference adopted in final form the general provisions of | dere 
two agreements on conditions of employment and social security for Rhine boat- | of ex 
men, the technical provisions of which had been drawn up at a tripartite con- | [pite, 
ference at Geneva, attended by representatives of the governments, employers expor 
and workers of the countries concerned. The two agreements were to be sub | the ri 
mitted to the governments concerned in all disputes arising between or among | fg} jn 
two or more contracting countries with respect to interpretation or application of The 
the agreement and created an administrative social security center for Rhine | renoje 
boatmen to aid persons supervising the enforcement of the agreement and to | jp regg 
intervene with the competent bodies in order to find a practical solution i | Thirte 
individual cases.* involv: 

Recent missions undertaken by ILO included a mission to Iran and Iraq t0 | States 
advise on problems connected with the petroleum industry, a mission to Ceylon, | precia 
India, Pakistan and Iran to study the development of the cooperative movement, not Fy 





and missions to Egypt and India to advise on their social security plans. + of tota 
| the der 

INTERNATIONAL MONETARY FUND affirme 

' asitua 


The government of Egypt paid $8,507,929.67 in gold and United States dollars 
1 Inter 


to the International Monetary Fund on July 10, 1950 in exchange for the equiva I on an 


2 
2 Ibid. 3 Ibid., September 1, 1950. Ibid. 
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lent amount in Egyptian pounds.’ Of the amount paid by Egypt to the Fund 
$829,766.03 was in gold and $7,678,163.64 in United States dollars. This pay- 
ment, which became due in consequence of recent increases in Egypt’s monetary 
reserves, fulfilled that country’s obligation to use part of the increase to re- 
purchase the Fund’s holdings of Egyptian pounds in excess of 75 percent of 
Egyot’ s quota. 

The Articles of Agreement of the Fund were signed on behalf of the govern- 
ment of Ceylon on August 29 by Mr. W. D. Guneratna.? Ceylon’s quota in the 
Fund was $15,000,000. 

A set of charts published by the Fund in International Financial Statistics sum- 
marized the changes in the pattern of world trade which took place after the 
devaluations of September 1949.° The charts revealed that there had been exten- 
sive shifts of the imports of the United States, Canada, Switzerland, France, Italy, 
the Netherlands, Belgium, Luxembourg, Australia, the United Kingdom, India, 
Norway, Sweden, Denmark, and Germany. These shifts were largely in favor of 
the countries which devalued most and against those which did not devalue or 
devalued least. Germany and Austria, Scandinavia and Benelux increased their 
shares of the physical volume of trade of the fourteen importing countries con- 
sidered by over 25 percent, while the United Kingdom, France and Italy and 
the “outer sterling area” increased their shares by about fifteen percent. Although 
the volumes of exports of the devaluing countries generally increased sub- 
stantially, the dollar amounts of these exports did not always show the same 
movements, since the expansion in physical volume typically occurred in re- 
sponse to a reduction in dollar prices. The charts showed that the strongest in- 
creases in dollar amounts of exports were experienced by Germany, Austria, 
France, Italy and Benelux, whose shares of dollar amounts of the imports con- 
sidered increased about 20 percent. The strongest decreases in dollar amounts 
of exports were experienced by the United States and Canada, while in the 
United Kingdom and the Scandanavian countries, the increase in the volume of 
exports was barely sufficient to balance the fall in dollar prices. In Latin America 
the rise in the prices of exports (mainly coffee) more than compensated for the 
fall in their quantity, so that the dollar amounts of exports actually increased.‘ 
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The Fund’s fifth annual report stated that the widespread devaluation of cur- 
rencies of September 1949 was “the most far-reaching in any comparable period 

| in recent times,” affirming that the over-all effects of devaluation were favorable. 
Thirteen member countries agreed new par values with the Fund, most of them 
involving a devaluation of approximately 30.5 percent in relation to the United 
| States dollar. Six members with whom the Fund had no agreed value also de- 
preciated their exchange rates, and similar action was taken by ten other states, 
not Fund members. Devaluing countries accounted for approximately 65 percent 
| of total world trade as measured by world imports in 1948. The basic cause of 
the devaluations was the postwar distortion in international payments, the report 
affirmed and explained that by devaluing, Fund members wished to bring about 

_ asituation where a high level of trade could be maintained and a closer balance 





1 International Monetary Fund Press Release 8 International Financial Statistics, 111, August 
, 199, July 17, 1950. 1950. 


*Ibid., 141, August 29, 1950. ¢ Ibid. 
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established in international payments with less reliance on restrictions, discrimj. 


nations and extraordinary foreign aid. 

In almost every respect except dollar payments, the economic situation jp 
Europe continued to develop favorably during 1949; industrial production jn 
OEEC countries increased on the average by about six percent as compared with 
1948. The executive directors considered especially noteworthy the continued 
growth of exports from Europe in 1949, despite the decline in exports to the 
western hemisphere in the latter half of the year. 

The report described the first effects of devaluations in Europe, Asia, Africa, 
the United States, Canada and Latin America and repeated the Fund’s position 
that devaluation must be only the beginning of a difficult process the immediate 
purpose of which was to improve dollar payments and the ultimate purpose of 
which was to establish convertibility of currencies in order to extend the mult. 
lateral structure of world trade and the most economic allocation of the resources 
of production.® 


INTERNATIONAL REFUGEE ORGANIZATION 


IRO General Council 


The fifth session of the IRO Council which met in Geneva during March 195! 
decided upon the maintenance and care of displaced persons who were to be 
resettled before March 31, 1951. The termination date of IRO activities was to 
be carried on beyond the former termination date of June 30, 1950 set by the 
Council. The Director-General, J. Donald Kingsley, was instructed to request 
the Allied High Commission in Germany to contribute to the cost of the addi- 


tional program out of Deutschemark funds. The Council voted that the Inter-| 
national Tracing Service, an activity of IRO, also was to be continued beyond | 


June 30, 1950, but that the Director-General was to arrange a transfer of this| 


service to the High Commission in Germany before March 31, 1951. The sixth| 


session of the General Council was to meet in Geneva in October.? 


Other Activities 


In response to the request of the Security Council that the specialized agencies | 


of the United Nations render their assistance to Korea, IRO offered to make 
available to the United Nations $150,000 worth of medical supplies including 
drugs and instruments and a loan of 21,000,000 for civilian relief in Kore 
IRO also offered to lend or recruit united command field relief directors, camp 
directors, supply and transport officers and welfare officers. Mr. Kingsley a 
nounced that IRO was “anxious to assist in all ways possible in relief of Korea 
refugees and the civilian population.”$ 

The Resettlement Placement Service of IRO reported that it had found home’ 


5 International Monetary Fund, Annual Report the General Council see International Organise 
of the, Executive Directors for the Fiscal Year _ tion, IY, p. 325, 
Ende " April 30, 1950. 2 Document IRO/PI/20. 

1 For budgetary decisions of the fifth session of 3 New York Times, August 5, 1950, 
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and jobs for 400 families since it began operation in November 1949. Displaced 

rsons who had little opportunity in mass migration schemes were resettled in 
17 countries including Ethiopia, Canada, Ecuador, Pakistan, Venezuela, the 
United Kingdom and the United States.* 

During July 1950, Mr. Kingsley toured the United States and Canada negotiat- 
ing with government officials and resettlement agencies to expedite the resettle- 
ment of 160,000 displaced persons in the United States and 10,000 in Canada.*® 
The first group of “hard core” cases were already processed to come to the 
United States in connection with United States resettlement and rehabilitation 
agencies.° 

Twelve private and public resettlement officials accepted the invitation of IRO 
to participate in a three weeks survey of displaced persons installations in Ger- 
many and Austria to study the problems of processing displaced persons. Upon 
completion of the survey they were to proceed to Geneva for conferences at IRO 
headquarters.” 

The United Nations Economic and Social Council issued a renewed appeal to 
United Nations members to assist the work of IRO by adopting the broadest pos- 
sible criteria for admission of refugees. The Council expressed “high praise for 
the efficient manner in which IRO has performed the great humanitarian task 
entrusted to it.”* As of June 30, 1950 IRO listed 790,398 displaced persons as 
resettled, 70,253 as having been repatriated, 539,579 having received IRO 
assistance, 248,441 who had received care and maintesance, and 291,138 hav- 
ing received services only. The total number assisted by IRO by June 30, 1950 
was 1,499,600° 

It was reported that the life of IRO might be extended beyond the deadline of 
March 31, 1951. The United States, the United Kingdom and France recom- 
mended that the existence of IRO be continued long enough for those eligible 
to enter under the United States Displaced Persons Act and programs of Aus- 
tralia and Canada. These nations expressed the opinion that IRO machinery 
should not be dismantled when there was no other organization in existence to 
undertake mass resettlement programs. It was also pointed out that at the exist- 
ing scale of operation of IRO there was to be $30,000,000 in unused funds at 
the date set for termination.'° 


INTERNATIONAL TRADE ORGANIZATION 


General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade 


Tariff negotiations were to commence September 28 at Torquay, England 
between the contracting parties of GATT. In August the United States an- 
nounced its intention to negotiate with Cuba at the September meeting in addi- 
tion to the 23 previously named countries (Australia, Austria, Belgium, Brazil, 


4IRO Newsreport, I, July 1, 1950. Council, eleventh session on future treatment of 
5 Ibid. refugees see this issue, p. 648. 

6 Ibid., July 15, 1950. 9 IRO Newsreport, I, August 28, 1950. 

7 Ibid. 10 New York Times, July 26, 1950. 


8For discussion in the Economic and Social 
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Canada, Denmark, the Dominican Republic, France, the Federal Republic of 
Germany, Guatemala, India, Indonesia, Italy, Korea, Luxembourg, the Nether. 
lands, New Zealand, Norway, Peru, Sweden, Turkey, Union of South Africa and 
the United Kingdom).' It was announced that Nicaragua had become the first 
Central American republic to approve GATT.? 

The United Nations Economic and Social Council at its eleventh session at 
Geneva noted that no direct action on the problem of barriers to international 
transportation of goods had been taken because ITO had not yet begun to funo. 
tion. The Council urged its members and other interested states to continue cop. 
sideration of methods of simplification of customs and related formalities by 
national measures consistent with the principles of the ITO Charter.’ 


UNITED NATIONS EDUCATIONAL, SCIENTIFIC 
AND CULTURAL ORGANIZATION 


In May 1950 the United Nations Secretary-General (Lie) and the Director 
General of the United Nations Educational, Scientific and Cultural Organiza. 
tion (Bodet) submitted a joint report to the Economic and Social Council entitled 
“Teaching about the United Nations and the Specialized Agencies.” This was 
in response to resolution 203 (VIII) of ECOSOC which requested the Secretary. 
General and the Director-General of UNESCO to submit jointly, not later than 
June 1, 1950, a complete, analytical report on the progress achieved in teaching 
about the United Nations in educational institutions of member states. The re- 
port was based largely on information received from nineteen member countries 
during 1949, but use also was made of statements received and included in two 


interim reports on teaching about the United Nations submitted to ECOSOC in 


1948 and 1949. Altogether reports from 37 members were analyzed. 

The report revealed that one of the most successful means used so far by 
UNESCO to encourage teaching about the United Nations in schools of member 
states was the international seminar.? In UNESCO’s view, a very effective method 
of following up the work of these international seminars was the holding of re- 
gional and national seminars. A seminar on the teaching of geography was to be 





held in Canada in July and August; also during the summer a UNESCO seminar | 
on the improvement of textbooks, particularly history textbooks, as aids to inter- | 
national understanding, was to be held in Belgium. In response to ECOSOC | 


resolution 203 (VIII) UNESCO was offering in 1950 five fellowships to mature 
educators for the study of practical problems of teaching about the United 


Nations, including study at the headquarters of the United Nations and UNESCO | 


and in educational institutions in the field. Some of the UNESCO publications 
designed to aid in teaching about the United Nations were: Some Suggestions 
on the Teaching of Geography, A Handbook on the Teaching of History, A 
Teacher’s Guide to the Declaration of Human Rights, and A Handbook for the 
Improvement of Textbooks and Teaching Materials. 


1 Department of State Bulletin. XXIII, p. 343. 2 Thid. For information about an international 
2 New York Times, August 4, 1950. seminar conducted by UNESCO, see Interna- 
3 United Nations Bulletin, IX, p. 165. tional Organization, IV, p. 500. 


1 Document E/1667. 
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During the last three years UNESCO sponsored a number of international 
voluntary work camps, selected from among those contributing to such educa- 
tional reconstruction projects as the building of schools, children’s villages and 
youth centers and the leveling of school playing fields. Through the means of 
mass communication, press, radio and cinema UNESCO was drawing public 
attention to the problem of “Food and People,” the UNESCO discussion topic 
for 1949-1950. 

In response to resolutions adopted by the Security Council and the Economic 
and Social Council requesting the specialized agencies to give, within their 
competence, whatever help the unified command of the United Nations in Korea 
might require to assist the civilian population, the Executive Board unanimously 
committed the organization to a positive program in support of United Nations 
in Korea.* As passed, the UNESCO resolution condemned the “armed attack of 
which the Republic of Korea has been the victim.” The Board authorized the 
Director-General to send a mission to Korea to investigate the needs of the civilian 
population, to provide educational supplies on an emergency basis if requested, 
to work in close liaison with the United Nations and other specialized agencies, 
preparing and launching a campaign in cooperation with non-governmental 
organizations for assistance to the Republic of Korea in the field of educational, 
scientific and cultural relief and reconstruction. Specifically the Executive Board 
authorized the Director-General, under the heading of educational assistance, to 
prepare in collaboration with the United Nations written and audio-visual ma- 
terials for use in schools, adult classes and universities, distribute these materials 
to member states, and put at the Secretary-General’s disposal two specialists who 
would cooperate with the Secretariat in assembling relevant documentation in 
connection with United Nations action in Korea.‘ 


WORLD HEALTH ORGANIZATION 


Third World Health Assembly 


The Third World Health Assembly met in Geneva from May 8 to May 27, 
1950." Notice of Poland’s decision to withdraw from WHO was received August 
15 by the Director-General (Dr. Brock Chisholm). By its action, Poland became 
the tenth member to withdraw. However the Third Assembly did not officially 
accept the resignations as there was no provision for withdrawal in the WHO 
Charter and asked that the decisions be reconsidered.? 

The Assembly adopted unanimously for world use a set of three international 
standards for biological substances, among them standards for vitamins, vaccines, 
sera, antibiotics and other products. Standardization work in the past was con- 
ducted under the League of Nations Health Organization and has been continued 
by WHO.* The Assembly considered the whole issue of antibiotics too important 


8 For further information about the Security 4 New York Times, August 29, 1950. 
Council resolution, see International Organization, 1 See also International Organization, IV, p. 
IV, p. 439; for further information about the 501. 

Economic and Social Council resolution, see this 2 United Nations Bulletin, IX, p. 224. 


issue, p. 655. 8 WHO Newsletter, June—July 1950. 
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to be settled by a short discussion and thus referred the problem to the Executive | 
Board for further study which was requested to consider in conjunction with the 
Expert Committee on Antibiotics the feasibility of drafting a concrete plan for 
training experts in research, the preparation of antibiotics and the establishment 
of a pilot plant for the production of antibiotics supervised by WHO.‘ 

The Expert Committee on International Epidemiology and Quarantine of 
WHO recommended to the Assembly that 1) international certificates of vaccina. 
tion against yellow fever be considered valid ten days after vaccination and for 
six years from the date thereof, 2) for the ordinary traveller, an international 
certificate of vaccination against cholera be valid after a single injection and for 
a period of six months following that injection, 3) international certificates of 
vaccination against cholera and smallpox be signed by a medical practitioner 
whose identity was authenticated by an official stamp or whose signature was 
authenticated by a person legally qualified to do so, and 4) vaccination certificates 
against cholera or smallpox made out by a medical officer belonging to the 
armed forces or to a national or local health service to require no authentication 
other than the affixation of the official stamp of the service concerned.° 

The Assembly requested the joint FAO/WHO Expert Committee on Nutrition 
to study 1) recommendations concerning storage of food by governments as well 
as by private persons, in order to diminish risk of malnutrition and starvation, 
2y overall measures to be taken in planning conservation and distribution of 
available stocks to prevent malnutrition and starvation of populations lacking 
food, 3) proper treatment of patients suffering from starvation, 4) measures to be 
taken during famine relief activities to prevent mental and physical deterioration 
of persons, 5) organization of general relief in regard to nutrition when famine 
conditions prevail, and 6) any other measures deemed recommendable for pre- 
vention of disease and death caused by severe malnutrition and starvation.® 

It was decided by the Assembly that the work of the malaria control demon- 
stration teams which worked in India, Pakistan, Thailand, Afghanistan and Iran 
during 1950 were to continue their work in 1951 as was the anti-venereal disease 
demonstration team to continue its work in Europe, Egypt and India. An anti- 
plague unit of eight persons was to be established to assist and advise local per- 
sonnel in campaigns against plague in Africa and Southeast Asia.’ 

The Assembly also requested the Expert Committee on International Epidemi- 
ology and Quarantine to consider the possibility of utilizing methods for facilitat- 
ing the campaign against typhoid and paratyphoid in particular by means of 
international collaboration for the discovery of carriers and the application of 
methods to prevent the infection of food.® 

The preparation of an International Sanitary Code, which was to replace 
present unsatisfactory conventions and to help to make international trade and 
travel by land, sea and air easier and more secure, was advanced. The Third 
Assembly convened a special committee consisting of representatives of all the 
member states to consider the draft international sanitary regulations before the 
opening of the Fourth Health Assembly scheduled for May 7 at Geneva.° 


4 Chronicle of the World Health Organization, 7 Ibid., p. 211, 214. 
IV, p. 224. 8 Ibid., p. 223. 
5 Ibid., p. 230. 9 WHO Newsletter, June—July 1950. 


6 Ibid., p. 235. 
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Executive Board 


The new members of the Executive Board elected at the sixth session were 
Dr. Nacianceno Pomero (Chile), Dr. Juan Allwood-Paredes (El Salvador), Prof. 
Jacques Parisot (France), Dr. Giovanni Canaperia (Italy), Lt. Col. N. Jafar (Pakis- 
tan) and Dr. Svasti Daengsvang (Thailand). The Board proposed that the dis- 
cussion at the next World Health Assembly be directed to two themes, i.e., 1) the 
economic value of preventative medicine and 2) the formulation of medical and 
public health personnel with particular reference to the present status of those 
in training, and the reforms necessary from a general and public health point of 
view. The Board was of the opinion that technical discussions of future assem- 
blies should be concentrated on a more thorough discussion of a small number 
of important problems with a view toward application of existing knowledge to 
public health administration.*° 

The Executive Board meeting on January 22 in Geneva was to be preceded 
by a meeting of the Standing Committee on Administration and Finance. 


Regional Activities 


The Pan American Sanitary Bureau, regional office of WHO, shipped 27,383 
c.c. of anti-typhus vaccine to Afghanistan where the government was trying to 
conquer serious outbreaks of louse-borne typhus.’! A conference was held on 
the subject of rabies at Kingston, Jamaica under the auspices of the Pan Ameri- 
can Sanitary Bureau August 18 to 30. Control and quarantine measures, latest 
techniques in diagnosis and recommendations for concerted anti-rabies action 
were stud.ed by delegates from Cuba, the Dominican Republic, Haiti, Puerto 
Rico, Guadeloupe, Martinique, the Bahamas, Barbados, Jamaica, the Leeward 
Islands, the Windward Islands, Trinidad and the Virgin Islands.1* The Bureau 
announced that anti-rabies vaccine for the treatment of human beings prepared 
in the rabies laboratory of the National Institute of Hygiene in Mexico with the 
cooperation of the Bureau had met the requirements of the United States Public 
Health Service.’* A serum to protect the children of Trinidad from scorpion bites 
(the fourth largest cause of infant mortality) was obtained from the Butantan 
Institute of Sao Paulo.** On July 10 the Bureau and the Inter-American Hospital 
Association jointly sponsored a workshop on the principles of teaching and super- 
vision of nursing at Santiago, Chile. The eleventh session of the Executive Com- 
mittee of the Pan American Sanitary Bureau was scheduled to meet September 
20 at Cuidad Trujillo and was to be followed by the Thirteenth Pan American 
Sanitary Conference on October 2.1° 

Regional meetings scheduled for September were the Regional Committee for 
Eastern Mediterranean at Istanbul and the Regional Commission for Southeast 
Asia in Colombo, Ceylon.* 


Technical Activities 


New projects to improve the health and sanitation in Palestine refugee camps 
were undertaken by the United Nations Relief and Works Agency for Palestine 


10 Ibid. 14 United Nations Bulletin, IX, p. 89. 
11 United Nations Bulletin, IX, p. 21. 15 Ibid., p. 92. 
12 Ibid., p. 172. 16 Ibid. 


13 United Nations Press Release H/612. 
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Refugees in the Near East (UNRWA) and WHO. As a result of a nutritiong|| 
survey made by Dr. F. W. Clements, Chief of WHO Nutrition Section, mij 

rations were increased. Other programs were the venereal disease control projec 

and a health education campaign which was to be carried out with the help of 

medical and sociological departments of French and American universities jj 
Beirut and teaching personnel in the middle east. Anti-fly and mosquito can. 

paigns begun in 1950 under WHO direction were reported in full swing, and by 

the end of May some 500,000 refugees had been protected against malaria.’ 

The Maternal and Child Health Section of WHO took an active part in the T 


Sixth International Congress on Pediatrics held July 24 to 28 at Zurich wher 14, 
delegates of 62 governments studied professional problems of social medicine om 
pathology of newborn babies, problems of growth, diseases caused by bacteria mar 
virus and protozoa, and surgery in childhood.'* Aral 
Follow.ng an earthquake in the city of Cuzco, Peru, emergency medical Sup-| pro 
plies were flown to the scene from Washington by the Pan American Sanitary | cil, 
Bureau. The same kind of operation was repeated i in August when an earthquake the 
struck Ecuador.?® the 
The English version of the first International Pharmacopoeia was also to be| that 
made available in French and Spanish by the end of 1950.?° | Pale 
Two seminars on new methods of control of syphilis were held during Septem. the 
ber; one in Helsinki, Finland, September 4 to 10 was attended by experts d . ron: 
Scandinavian countries and the United States, and the other was held in Paris the 
from September 27 to October 7 and drew syphilologists from several countries a 
of western Sone and the United States.?! the 
On September 11 an expert committee on tuberculosis was convened in no 
Copenhagen for study of chemotherapeutics in connection with the diseas, 7 
There were two technical meetings in Geneva during August, one a group @ in P 
experts which discussed problems of school health and the other a group di pos 
experts on industrial hygiene from ILO and WHO. On September 11 an exper : 
committee on mental health met in Paris.22 WHO also published the reports d! f A 
joint OIHP/WHO study-group on bilharziasis in Africa (first session), the joint’ . b 
FAO/WHO expert committee on nutrition (first session) and the expert com| — 
mittee on drugs liable to produce addiction (second session). of 
The government of India contributed $21,000 to the supplemental budget « Pe 
WHO to be used in the United Nations Program of Technical Assistance tt} Ara 
Underdeveloped Areas. Ceylon and Yugoslavia also made donations;** the for- — 
mer $1,000 and the latter $10,000. 9 
ling 

i O 

fens 

17 Ibid., p. 201. 21 Ibid. 1N 

18 WHO Newsletter, June-July 1950. 22 United Nations Bulletin, IX, p. 92. 21 

19 Ibid. 23 WHO Newsletter, June—July 1950. 31 
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Ill. REGIONAL ORGANIZATIONS 


ARAB LEAGUE 


The Political Committee of the Arab League met in Alexandria on August 
14, 1950 to prepare a common program for the meeting of the United Nations 
General Assembly. It was also reported in the press, however, that one of the 
main subjects for discussion was the wide divergence of opinion among the 
Arab states, concerning United Nations intervention in Korea, the Palestine 

roblem, the nomination of an Arab state to the United Nations Security Coun- 
cil, to which Lebanon and Turkey had announced themselves candidates, and 
the proposals of the United Nations Conciliation Commission for the solution of 
the Palestine problem. Press reports further indicated that Egypt had agreed 
that the question of Jordan’s status in the League, after the annexation of east 
Palestine, would not come up again until the October meeting of the Council of 
the League. The League was reported as anxious to obtain United Nations 
recognition as a regional organization with official standing, similar to that of 
the Organization of American States. As a preliminary to such recognition it 
was believed necessary to obtain the signatures of all the League members to 
the collective security pact which had been adopted by the Council at its last 
meeting. On August 17, 1950 the Political Committee decided to direct its mem- 
bers to inform the United Nations that the demands concerning Arab refugees 
in Palestine would be pressed in the General Assembly,? and would insist on con- 
crete implementation of the United Nations resolutions calling for the return of 
Arab refugees to their original homes and the internationalization of Jerusalem.* 

The Cultural Conference of the Arab League met in Alexandria at the end 
of August and agreed to send to the Arab states a resolution calling for the 
substitution of classic Arabic for the present day colloquial speech. The purpose 
of the resolution was to emphasize Arab unity, even at the cost of making 
more difficult the task of lowering illiteracy. The effort to bring the written 
Arabic language close to the spoken language to ease the education problem, 
encountered strong opposition for both political and religious reasons. From the 
political point of view, further development of the colloquial forms would put 
the different Arab states more firmly apart while the classic language was the 
linguistic bond holding together all the Arab peoples.‘ 


BRUSSELS PACT PERMANENT COMMISSION: 


On July 20, 1950 the seventh periodic meeting of the Western Union De- 
fense Committee took place. Present were the defense ministers of Belgium, 


1 New York Times, August 14, 1950. 1 Prior to this issue the “Brussels Pact Per- 
2 Ibid., August 15, 1950. manent Commission” was titled “Consultative 
3 Ibid., August 16, 1950. Council of Western Powers.” 


4 Ibid., September 3, 1950. 
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France, the Netherlands, the United Kingdom and Luxembourg as well as 
the military, air and naval chiefs. The ministers considered the international 
military situation and some proposals drawn up by the commanders-in-chief, 
They recognized the necessity of speeding up, without delay, the production 
of war material and of increasing the defensive power of the western union 
land, air and sea forces “as a guarantee against aggression.” 

The ninth session of the Consultative Council of Western Powers met at the 
Hague on August 1, 1950 under the chairmanship of Dirk Stikker (Nether- 
lands). The members of the Council exchanged views on the international 
situation “with particular regard to the recent events in the Far East.” In the 
light of that situation, the Council examined the work accomplished by the 
defense organization and in particular the conclusions reached by the defense 
ministers at their meeting on July 20. The Council “endorsed these conclu- 
sions and, in view of the international situation, took decisions to bring about 
a substantial increase in the defence effort of the five countries within the frame- 
work of the North Atlantic Treaty.”* 

On August 27 “Cupola,” the three day air defense exercises, ended. The ex- 
ercises had for the first time tested the defenses of northern France, Belgium 
and the Netherlands under a common defense organization. It was generally 
agreed that all had not been done for an effective air defense system but that 
standardization had reached a “high degree” among the participating air 
forces.* 


CARIBBEAN COMMISSION 


Tenth Session 


The tenth meeting of the Caribbean Commission was held at the Maison du 
Sport, Fort de France, Martinique June 26 to July 1, 1950. Mr. J. H. Daridan, 
the French co-chairman of the Commission, acted as chairman. The Commission 
passed several resolutions on participation in conferences of the Caribbean Com- 
mission and agreed that 1) individuals from member countries were to attend 
and participate in Research Council meetings, commission meetings and tech- 
nical conferences without vote, 2) governments not members of the Caribbean 
Commission were to be invited to send delegates to such meetings upon the ap- 
proval of the member governments and 3) international agencies were to be in- 
vited to the Commission Conference upon the recommendation of the member 
governments.* 

The Commission approved the nominations of Dr. H. Stehle, Professor J. 
Sautet, Joseph Roseau (France); Lou Lichtveld, Dr. J. H. van Boven, Dr. P. H. 
Hartz, E. de la Parra (Netherlands); Dr. John S. Moorhead and Carlos M. Pas- 
salacqua (United States) to the Research Council. The Commission decided 
upon the recommendation of the Research Council that 1) the secretariat’ 
digest of animal quarantine legislation was to be completed and circulated 
among the member governments with a view toward their unified action, 2) the 

2 Brussels Treaty Organization, Information 4 New York Times, August 28, 1950. 


Service, July 20, 1950. 1 Caribbean Commission. Monthly Information 
3 Ibid., August 1, 1950. Bulletin, Ill, p. 402. 
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compilation of health education activities and the prosecution of research of 
{ ctitorial medical personnel was to be made, 3) the housing problem was to be 
given high priority and 4) further study was necessary on the need for and 
availability of investment capital.? 

The following recommendations of the Commission were referred to the In- 
ternational Meteorological Organization. It was urged that the International Civil 
Aviation Organization name another station as well as Martinique to relay hurri- 
cane warnings to aircraft in the south Atlantic, that a conference be convened 
of the directors of meteorological offices in the eastern Caribbean area under 
the technical direction of the International Meteorological Organization, and that 
Regional Commission IV of IMO take action to bring about uniformity in time 
schedules for making meteorological observations.* 

The problem of technical assistance for the Caribbean area was discussed at 
length. The four member governments (France, the Netherlands, the United 
Kingdom and the United States) issued a joint statement on the subject in wh‘ch 
they agreed the Commission was a useful medium by which the member gov- 
ernments could keep one another informed of their plans for technical assistance 
(to be taken under the Point Four Program of the United States and the United 
Nations Technical Assistance Program). The member governments recognized 
the role of the Commission as evaluating technical assistance needs as a whole 
and assisting the member governments in identification of the problems within 


| the area which might more effectively and economically be dealt with by joint 


rather than individual action. The member governments further requested the 
Commission to 1) study and recommend projects which most need technical 
assistance and 2) identify the problems which might best be dealt with jointly.‘ 

The proposal of the United States that tourist conditions in the area be exam- 
ined by a team of hotel analysts with a view toward long term development of 
tourism was referred to the Caribbean Interim Tourism Committee for its recom- 
mendations.*® 

The recommendations of the Livestock Conference held February 28 to March 
3, 1950 at Port-of-Spain and the Soil Science Conference held April 3 to 6, 1950 
at Rio Piedras, Puerto Rico were adopted by the Commission subject to the avail- 
ability of funds. The plans for joint FAO/Caribbean Commission technical con- 
ferences on cooperatives and home economics schedule for January and March 
1951 and the preparation for the West Indian Conference at Curacao (Novem- 
ber 27 to December 17, 1950) on agricultural problems were approved by the 
Commission. The eleventh meeting of the Commission was scheduled for No- 
vember 24 prior to the opening of the West Indian Conference.*® 


COUNCIL OF EUROPE 


Committee of Ministers 
The Committee of Ministers of the Council of Europe met for its fifth session 
in Strasbourg on August 4, 1950 in anticipation of the second session of the Con- 


2 Ibid., p. 404, 405. 5 Caribbean Commission Monthly Information 
3 Ibid., p. 404. Bulletin, Ill, p. 407. 
4 Department of State Bulletin, XXIII, p. 232. 6 Ibid., p. 404. 
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sultative Assembly opening on August 9. At its first meeting the committee djs. 
cussed the proposed agenda of the Assembly and included on it the following 
items: 1) a European Charter of Human Rights; 2) a proposal for a conventig, 
granting reciprocal treatment of subjects of member states, physical and juridi. 
cal; 3) uniform civil procedure for member countries; and 4) elimination of doy. 
ble taxation. After the final meeting of the committee on August 9, the chairmay 
of the committee (MacBride, Ireland) announced at a press conference that the 
ministers had decided to defer until their October meeting decisions on three 
proposals of the standing committee as the ministers wished to have the furthe 
views of the Assembly on them. The General Affairs Committee proposals were: 
1) the appointment by each member state of a minister for European affairs tp 
handle Council of Europe matters as a step towards unification; 2) the right of 
members to accept decisions of the Committee of Ministers in principle but with. 
out specific endorsement, to avoid exercise of the veto because of unacceptable 
details; and 3) the creation of a channel for presentation of the views of the. 
Assembly to the member parliaments for discussion. Mr. MacBride announced 
at the same press conference that the ministers had decided to hold interim 
meetings of deputies in order to maintain closer contact with Council proceed. | 
ings.* 

As of July 19, 1950 Germany and the Saar had become associate members of 
the Council of Europe and the Committee of Ministers decided to 1) communi. 
cate directly with the western German and Saar governments sending copies 
of communications to the Allied High Commission and the government of 
France; 2) allow representatives of the two governments to meet in a consulta. 
tive capacity, in certain instances, with the Committee of Ministers; 3) invite 
western Germany and the Saar to participate in “such governmental working 
parties as the ministers may consider appropriate”; and 4) allow Germans and 
Saarlanders to be employed in the Council secretariat. 

The ministers further agreed that the Assembly should have the right to com- 
municate directly with the parliaments of member states but did not specify or 
approve any measures whereby the Assembly could legally do so.? The minister | 
were, however, unfavorable towards a proposal whereby a majority vote in the 
Committee of Ministers would morally oblige all members to submit to thei 
parliaments recommendations or draft agreements which the Assembly had | 
recommended for public debate. A less specific resolution was adopted in it 
place on the need to associate national parliaments with the work of the Council. | 
Finally the committee adopted the recommendations of the experts’ report on | 
social security which proposed the extension of bilateral agreements and thei 
standardization as far as possible by an exchange of information through the | 
secretariat.® 

Report of the Committee of Ministers to the Consultative Assembly: The te 
port of the Committee of Ministers to the Assembly reviewed “with satisfaction’ ; 
the achievements of the Council and also those of all inter-European organiz 





1 Christian Science Monitor, August 5, 1950; 2 London Times, August 5, 1950. 
Current Developments in United States Foreign 8 Current Developments in United States For 
Policy, IV, July-August, 1950, p. 26. eign Policy, cited above, p. 26. 
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tions. At the instigation of the Italian foreign minister (Sforza) reference to the 
Korean conflict was made and the report concluded: “Serious though the inter- 
national situation may be today, it is nevertheless a good omen that, thanks to 
the participation in your work of new members, Europe is able to make a greater 
contribution than before to the cause it seeks to defend. As is stated in the pre- 
amble of the statute, our main concern is the pursuit of peace based upon justice 
and international cooperation. The Committee of Ministers, meeting a few weeks 
after the violation of international law by Northern Korea, is anxious to restate 
this vital principle. The committee suggests that the Assembly should in its 
turn express its devotion to the cause of peace by affirming even more categori- 
cally, in accordance with a vital provision of the statute, its complete solidarity 
with the action of the Security Council of the United Nations for the defence of 
peace-loving peoples against aggression.”* 


Joint Committee 


At a meeting of the Joint Committee on August 5, 1950 the past chairman of 
the Assembly (Spaak) criticized the ministers’ treatment of the three proposals 
made by the General Affairs Committee. It was Mr. Spaak’s view that the Com- 
mittee of Ministers was reducing the Assembly to a role of futility, and was dis- 
regarding European public opinion. Mr. Spaak further insisted on the need for a 
gradual abandonment of sovereignty by European nations to the Council of 
Europe.’ The committee as a whole agreed, however, to present to the Commit- 
tee of Ministers on August 7, the propositions 1) that Mr. Schuman should be 
allowed to bring the coal and steel plan before the Assembly; and 2) that during 
discussions of the ministers’ report to the Assembly, one of the ministers be al- 
lowed to represent, and answer in the name of the committee, all questions asked 
by the Assembly. At the meeting of August 7, the ministers accepted these two 
proposals.° 


Consultative Assembly 


The second session of the Consultative Assembly opened in Strasbourg on 
August 7, 1950 and re-elected Paul Henri Spaak as president despite some oppo- 
sition because of his anti-Leopoldist activities. Representatives from Iceland, the 
Saar and western Germany were present for the first time. 

Joining Winston Churchill (United Kingdom, conservative), Paul Reynaud 
(France, independent republican) and André Philip (France, socialist) were other 
representatives in a sharp criticism of the Committee of Ministers for postpon- 
ing the three proposals of the General Affairs Committee. Mr. Reynaud charged 
that the committee not only had failed to act but had attempted to impede the 
work of the Council of Europe. If the committee refused to recognize the will 
of the Assembly, Mr. Reynaud stated, a choice would have to be made between 
the existence of the Council and action for defense. Robert Boothby (United 

4 Ibid., p. 25. 6 Letter from Mr. G. Guazzugli-Marini, Coun- 


§ London Times, August 7, 1950. sellor Information Directorate, Council of Europe 
to Miss Griswold, dated October 5, 1950. 
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Kingdom, conservative) jo:ned in the attacks, citing failures of government lead. 
ers in the Council, in the Brussels Pact Permanent Commission and in the Atlan. 
tic Pact Organization as well. Mr. Boothby asserted that the only visible resyl 
of the pacts was a number of committees and in a straight fight between tanks 
and committees “tanks are apt to win.”? Georges Bidault (France, M.R.P.) de. 
manded that the Council appoint a trustee responsible to the Committce of Min. 
isters to put into effect common defense measures, coordinate the activities of 
various European organizations, and force European governments to face up to 
their responsibilities.* 

Concerning the ministers’ refusal to adopt the proposal asking governments ty 
bring Assembly resolut:ons to their parliaments, Mr. Churchill suggested that 
delegates belonging to opposition parties in their governments, bring such mat. 
ters up in the parliaments “until the obstructive influences of the Committee 
of Ministers had been overcome or had disappeared.”® On August 18 the Assen. 
bly adopted by a vote of 94 to 0 with 12 abstentions the series of resolutions 
which had been suggested by the General Affairs Committee and which had 
been referred to the ministers. The resolutions requested member states to: }) 
appoint a minister for European affairs; 2) modify the single power veto in the 
Committee of Ministers; 3) provide for Assembly resolutions to be submitted to 
the national parliaments; and 4) have all members of the Assembly elected by 
national legislatures and not appointed by governments. The Assembly also 
adopted several resolutions providing for tighter links between the Council and 
other intergovernmental organizations such as the Brussels Pact Permanent Com- 
mission and the Organization for European Economic Cooperation, with author- 
zation for the Assembly to review the activities of these groups, and urging a 
close liaison between European organizations and North American nations.’ 

A socialist resolution was adopted by the Assembly on August 28, pledging 
support to the United Nations in its resistance against aggression, repudiating 
attempts to achieve a settlement by appeasement, and expressing determination 
to undertake any burdens necessary for collective or individual defense, affirming | 
the desire of members to live in peace with each other and their neighbors, stat- 
ing their intentions “to promote by every means in their power the peaceful set- 
tlement of outstanding differences between nations”; and “to support the United | 
Nations in seeking to establish the complete independence of the Korean peoples 
and to persevere in striving to create the conditions for a secure, peaceful and 
prosperous life for all.” 

Defense Matters: Although by provision of the Statute defense matters were 
outside the scope of the Council of Europe, discussion centered around this ques | 
tion for the first few days of the plenary session. Discussion was justified, it was 
felt, because the Committee of Ministers had called for complete solidarity with 
the United Nations on its action in Korea. A motion by Winston Churchill de 
manded the creation of a European army and was approved on August 11 bya 
vote of 89 to 5 with 27 abstentions. As adopted the resolution stated that the 


7 New York Times, August 10, 1950. 10 Ibid., August 19, 1950. 
8 London Times, August 10, 1950. 11 Ibid., August 25, 1950; New York Times, 
9 Ibid., August 12, 1950. August 25, 1950. 
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Assembly “in order to express its devotion to the maintenance of peace and its 
resolve to sustain the action of the Security Council of the United Nations in 
defence of the peaceful peoples against aggression, calls for the creation under 
the authority of a European Minister of Defence, of a European army subject 
to proper unified democratic control and acting in full cooperation with the 
United States and Canada.”?” 

Considerable time was devoted in the General Affairs Committee to the scope 
of discussion permitted to the subcommittee on security, arising as a result of 
the proposal for a European army. By majority decision a compromise was 
reached whereby the Assembly and the subcommittee would consider them- 
selves entitled, within the framework of the Statute to hold “general debates on 
political problems of a non-military character which are linked with the need to 
assuring the security of Europe.” This was to be done in the light of the rvle 
adopted at the first session of the Assembly that all questions which in the 
ordinary way would be answered in national parliaments by the minister for 
national defense should be excluded from Assembly debate but that questions 
which would normally be answered in national parliaments by the minister for 
foreign affairs should be admitted to Assembly debate. Within these limits the 
subcommittee on security would discuss the various motions for establishing a 
European high commissioner for defense “subjected to European democratic 
control.”28 

On August 21 the United Kingdom socialist members boycotted meetings of 
the subcommittee on security at the start of discussions on a European army.** 
In plenary session the reason given was that defense matters were not within the 
scope of the Council.'° The representatives of western Germany on the other 
hand, although strongly opposed to the resurrection of the German army felt 
that it was Germany’s “right and duty” to contribute to the defense of Europe 
and was ready to contribute through its production and “by the strength of its 
people” to a European army under a European political authority. 

Economic Matters: The Economic Committee agreed on August 23 on a United 
Kingdom resolution calling on member governments to adopt full employment 
as a basic policy and asked every government to submit to the Council by Oc- 
tober 1 details of its employment program with estimated ceilings for unempl>y- 
ment and targets for the number at work. The committee also asked every gov- 
ernment to submit by November 1, a report on measures taken to achieve full 
employment. A French proposal was also adopted calling for the establishment 
of a European marketing organization to analyze existing surpluses and trends. 
Another French proposal which was also adopted called for the coordination of 
the European transport system. The Secretariat was instructed to examine co- 
ordination and rationalization of Europe’s inland water ways, road, railway and 
air services, with appropriate international bodies. A proposal, submitted by 
Greece and Turkey to establish a tobacco monopoly, was not adopted but the 


12 London Times, August 12, 1950. 15 Letter from Mr. Guazzugli-Marini, cited 
18 Ibid., August 18, 1950. above. 
14 New York Times, August 22, 1950. 16 London Times, August 26, 1950. 
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committee did urge the need of studying means of assimilating surplus Grea | 
and Turkish tobacco.’ 

In plenary session the Assembly approved by a vote of 73 to 0 with 32 ab. 
stentions the Schuman Plan on the pooling of steel and coal. Overriding United 
Kingdom socialist opposition, a conservative amendment was incorporated urg. 
ing a renewed effort to bring European nations into the discussions being cop. 
ducted at Paris. A clause urging that the administration of the plan be placed 
under the jurisdiction of the Council was eliminated. The Assembly made two 
other stipulations regarding the plan: 1) that members of the contemplated com. 
mon parliament for the authority be selected from the membership of the As. 
sembly; and 2) that these members submit regular reports to keep the ful 
Assembly informed of operations.'® 

Human Rights: The Legal Committee drafted two amendments to the con. 
vention of human rights 1) establishing the right of parents to choose their chil. 
dren’s education and 2) the right of persons to own property although this amend. 
ment was not to be considered as infringing on the right of a state to pass neces. 
sary legislation to ensure that possessions were used in accordance with the gen. 
eral interest.!® These two clauses had been deleted by the Committee on Minis. 
ters as being too controversial. On August 25 the plenary session of the Assem- 
bly unanimously adopted the convention. 

Social Security: On August 24 the plenary session of the Assembly adopted by 
88 votes to 0 with 6 abstentions a European social security code to raise benefits 
in each member state to “an equally high level.” By the terms of the resolution 
the member governments were to call a conference to draft such a code. The 
Assembly then unanimously adopted a resolution calling on member gover 
ments to extend the social security benefit clauses of the Brussels Pact Permanent 
Commission to all Council of Europe members.’° 

Other Matters: The second session of the Consultative Assembly adjourned on 
August 28 and was to reconvene on November 17, 1950." 


NORTH ATLANTIC COUNCIL 


Council of Deputies 


The first series of meetings of the Council of Deputies opened in London on 
July 25 under the chairmanship of Charles M. Spofford (United States). Upon 
adjournment of the Council on July 28 for discussion with members’ respective | 
governments, a statement was issued saying that “practical measures required to 
build up the defences of the west in the shortest possible time” had been dis 
cussed.! The deputies unanimously agreed that the deterioration in the world 
situation created by the situation in Korea made it more important than ever for | 
the North Atlantic Treaty states to speed up their common defense. They recog: | 


17 Ibid., August 24, 1950. 21 Ibid., September 18, 1950. 
18 New York Times, August 28, 1950. 1 Chronology of International Events and 
19 Ibid., August 22, 1950. Documents, VI, p. 509. 


20 Ibid., August 25, 1950. 
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nized “the need for maintaining and safeguarding the economic construction and 
stability of the North Atlantic area”, the communiqué continued, but agreed that 
this depended on establishment of an effective system of integrated defense. The 
deputies noted the additional effort already announced by several members of 
the treaty countries and unanimously approved certain recommendations to ac- 
celerate defense production, including a request for greater expenditures on 
defense. 

On August 1 the deputies’ meeting was attended by representatives of the 
standing group of the military committee, who answered questions concerning a 
report by the standing group on military planning accomplished so far for Atlan- 
tic defense.2 Recommendations by military experts of the North Atlantic Treaty 
organization had set 36 ground divisions and about 4,000 combat aircraft as the 
minimum needed to withstand an attack on western Europe. 

Following a United States inquiry for information on rearmament efforts of 
other member states, the Council of Deputies issued a second set of recommen- 
dations before adjourning on August 4. The Council’s communiqué declared that 
agreement had been reached upon the necessity for immediate steps “to in- 
crease the effective military forces for the common defence” of the North Atlan- 
tic area.? The deputies had reviewed the reports submitted by the permanent 
working staff of the military production and supply board, the defense financial] 
and economic committee, and the North Atlantic planning board for ocean ship- 
ping and had approved measures for the continuing coordination of the activities 
of these agencies with each other and the deputies. These agencies were charged 
with preparing a program for the increase and acceleration of production of cer- 
tain high priority armament items and were requested to submit recommenda- 
tions to the deputies during August. As an immediate step the deputies would 
consul with their governments as to further plans for the early increase of forces 
and report to the deputies’ meetings later in August. 

A second series of meetings during the period under review was held by the 
Council of Deputies beginning August 22. On August 26 the deputies issued a 
progress report which stated that during the preceding week they had continued 
their review of practical measures to strengthen the over-all defenses of the 
North Atlantic area.* Proposals of the member governments for increased de- 
fense efforts were being analyzed by a working group which would make recom- 
mendations to the deputies. The communiqué revealed that action had been 
taken on the report on high-priority production projects based on capacities im- 
mediately available; this report indicated substantial additional capacity which 
could be used promptly. Financial problems of the defense effort were under 
consideration by the deputies, including the report from the permanent working 
staff of the financial and economic committee on high-priority production, which 
embraced such urgently needed weapons as guns, vehicles, planes and tanks. 
The communiqué also disclosed that the proposals of individual governments for 
greater defense efforts were being subjected to critical study. At the end of this 
series of meetings on September 4 the deputies issued another communiqué 


2 New York Times, August 2, 1950. 4 Ibid., August 27, 1950. 
8 Ibid., August 5, 1950. 
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which disclosed that although many of the long-term problems of financing, di- gate 


viding the responsib:lity and organization had been again postponed, agreement on J 
had been reached on utilizing all available resources for rearmament as an in- boar 
terim measure.® Plans were drawn up to implement and finance a priority pro. to fi 
duction program, it being recommended that member governments immediately _ Com 
place orders for the full utilization of existing capacity for certain specified items _ of SU 
of equipment urgently required for the forces contemplated under approved prov 
defense plans. The deputies decided that pending solution of long-term problems _ porte 
centering on finance, steps could be taken at once to provide the equipment for _for 2 
those additional divisions of soldiers member countries had agreed to raise. Prog. the S 
ress was made by the deputies but no decision reached on the question of how | 8. TI 
to bring about a fair distribution of the financial burden and the most effective | "egi¢ 
use of the collective resources of the twelve countries for their common defense, cond 
The question was referred “for urgent study” in consultations with various other (Uni 
committees of the treaty organization. The deputies examined reports submitted 
by member governments on proposals to increase defense efforts and found 
“much remains to be done, and further effort and sacrifice will be required.”* 

| Cow 
Second Annual Meeting of the Council | a 


The second annual meeting of the North Atlantic Council, composed of the whicl 
foreign ministers of the twelve member countries, opened in New York on Sep- gium 
tember 15. A United States proposal that the West German Federal Republic ga] } 
be permitted to establish military units was supported by the foreign ministers oJ, 
of Canada, Italy, Norway and the Netherlands. The Council examined the report thew 
of the Counc‘] of Deputies and heard remarks by the Council president (Spof- ands 
ford).? At the suggestion of the United States representative (Acheson) the for- degre 
eign ministers kept their sessions as secret as possible. The deputy foreign min- | and 
isters were delegated the task of undertaking the study, requested by France, of | direct 
the effect of European rearmament on the price of strategic raw materials. flatior 

On September 18 the Council recessed without decision to allow the ministers | Neth, 
opportunity to consult their governments on the problems involved in the crea- | these 
tion of an integrated military force adequate for the defense of western Europe.’ | 949 
This resulted from submission by the United States shortly before the annual | Nethe 
meeting convened of a proposal for an integrated military force adequate for the _ terms 
defense of freedom in Europe. The United States proposal was based on the | attain 
study of the military, political and economic situation of western Europe pre | amou 


pared in August by the Council of Deputies. | and u 
prices 
Other Activities party 


On June 23 a two-day meeting of the North European regional group opened __ tion o 
in Copenhagen, attended by the defense ministers of the United Kingdom, Den , devah 
mark and Norway. Among the topics discussed was the Baltic Sea. A two-day , count 
meeting in London of the planning board for ocean shipping, attended by dele _pressu 


5 Ibid., September 5, 1950. 7 Ibid., September 16, 1950. . ®Chs 
6 Ibid. 8 Ibid., September 19, 1950. ooume 
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ates from the twelve member states, ended on June 28. A communiqué issued 
on July 13 at the end of a two-day meeting of the military production and supply 
board in Copenhagen stated that it had been decided “to adopt a new approach 
to finding ways and means of increasing supplies and speeding up production.”® 
Complete agreement was reached on such matters as standardization, exchange 
of surpluses, planning of industrial mobilization, maintenance of equipment, and 
provision for spare parts. On August 3 the United States State Department re- 
ported that the United States government was studying a new request by Turkey 
for admission into the North Atlantic Pact. The committee of chiefs-of-staff of 
the South Europe—Western Mediterranean regional group met in Paris on August 
8. The third meeting of the chiefs of staff committee of the North Atlantic Ocean 
regional planning group opened in Washington on August 16. This meeting, 
conducted in secret under the chairmanship of Admiral William M. Fecheteler 
(United States), dealt especially with naval cooperation.'° 


ORGANIZATION FOR EUROPEAN ECONOMIC COOPERATION 


Council of OEEC 


On August 3 the Council of OEEC approved the report of the working party 
which studied the financial condition of eighteen European areas (Austria, Bel- 
gium, Luxembourg, the Netherlands, Denmark, France, Western German Fed- 
eral Republic, Greece, Ireland, Iceland, Italy, Norway, Portugal, Sweden, Swit- 
zetland, Trieste, Turkey and the United Kingdom) from March 3 to June 20. On 
the working party were experts from Belgium, France, Greece, Italy, the Nether- 
lands, Norway, Portugal and the United Kingdom. The report found that some 
degree of confidence and internal financial stability had been restored in Austria 
and Greece, that price stability had been maintained through budget surplus and 
direct controls in Norway and the United Kingdom and that in consequence in- 
flation was receding, and inflationary pressure had been largely reduced in the 
Netherlands and Denmark, where direct controls had been in effect. In both of 
these last named countries there had been some increase in unemployment in 
1949 and a tendency toward an increase in private savings was noted. In the 
Netherlands the balance of payments deficit had been reduced, but Denmark’s 
terms of trade had steadily become less favorable. Both Sweden and Switzerland 
attained a surplus in the balance of payments in 1949; Sweden reduced the 
amount of direct controls, while Switzerland had a moderate decline in prices 
and unemployment was low in both countries. In Belgium, Germany and Italy 
prices had tended to fall and unemployment had remained high. The working 
party advised in its report that the effects of devaluation on the internal situa- 
tion of the participating countries had been slight in relation to the amount of 
devaluation. However, the trend of downward prices was reversed in many 
countries after devaluation and the subsequent increase in prices had brought 
pressure for increased wages. The report recommended that countries in this 


9Chronology of International Events and 10 New York Times, August 17, 1950. 
Documents, VI, p. 470. 
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predicament prevent this pressure from starting a renewed inflation. The report | 
noted that with the tapering off of United States aid which had allowed an over. 
all import surplus the countries were faced with a dollar shortage and that unless 
they borrowed from abroad, a reduction on over-all balance of payments deficits 
would be necessary. The report recognized that in such an instance there would 
be an internal problem of preventing domestic consumption and investment from 
increasing as fast as production, and that it would be necessary for such coun. 
tries to economize on their imports from dollar sources.' 

On August 10, the Council of OEEC meeting in Paris issued its second ful] 
report on the European Recovery Program. The report noted that 1) industrial 
production was above pre-war levels and that agricultural production was ap. 
proaching that level, and 2) a slackening of increase in output was to be avoided 
if possible. The report also stated that most countries had achieved a reasonable 
balance between inflation and deflation, that part of the deferred demand froma 
period of wartime scarcity had been satisfied, and that personal savings had in- 
creased although the cost of living had gone up in most countries. (Since 1948 
the cost of living had gone down only in Germany, Belgium, Italy and Switzer. 
land.) F. D. Gregh of France, chairman of the working party which wrote the 
report, asserted that it was essential that the financing of western European de- 
fense be undertaken collectively and with safeguards to prevent inflation.* 

Press reports indicated that Denmark planned to curtail her imports; fifty-three 
commodities hitherto on the free list were to be replaced on the restricted list 
upon acceptance of the proposal by the Council of OEEC.* 


European Payments Union 


The various agreements creating the European Payments Union were ap- 
proved by the Council on August 17. The Council also adopted a resolution urg- 
ing acceptance of EPU by the member governments and freeing at least 60 | 
per cent of the trade between the members of the Union from quantitative re- 
strictions within 15 days after the signature of the payments agreement.‘ Signa- | 
ture of the agreement was deferred until the United States Congress voted the | 
$350,000,000 appropriation which was necessary to constitute working capital | 
of the payments union. The first installment was allocated on September 14 by | 
the United States and it was expected that the total of United States aid would 
be $500,000,000.5 

EPU was originally designed to facilitate intra-European trade by making 
European currencies mutually convertible, but it was suggested that it be utilized 
in financing rearmament by using its reserves to finance import surpluses that | 
would result in some countries from expanded defense activity. It was also sug- 
gested that the dollars earned commercially by the Atlantic Pact nations be put 
at the disposal of EPU which would thus hold a collective fund belonging to its 
members but serving to finance their joint dollar expenditures for defense. There 


1 Organization for European Economic Co- 3 Ibid. 
operation: Internal Financial Stability in Mem- 4 The Times (London), August 18, 1950. 
ber Countries, p. 44-51 5 New York Times, September 15, 1950. 


2 New York Times, August 11, 1950, 
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was another proposal that it be used immediately to finance defense imports 

nding a decision for long-range financing through some common system of 
which the payments union would be an integral part.® 

EPU would provide a means by which the members which had the most to 
accomplish in the way of economic recovery would gain adequate credits with- 
out giving rise to excessive inflation in countries able to generate surpluses in 
western European trade. Provision was also made to continue some measure of 
grant assistance to certain members to help them to finance their European defi- 
cits when repayment was not expected, even over an extended period, of credits 
obtained for such financing.” 


Schuman Plan 


The conservative party of the United Kingdom proposed an alternative scheme 
to the Schuman Plan for the merger of heavy industry in western Europe. In 
contrast to the Schuman Plan, the United Kingdom plan provided for no supra- 
national authority, but strengthened the role of the Council of Europe and gave 
decisive authority to the Committee of Ministers which was to have a limited 
power of veto. The United Kingdom plan undertook to establish a single market 
in coal and steel and all trade barriers in the markets of coal, steel and steel-mak- 
ing materials were to be removed. Unilateral restrictive arrangements were to be 
prohibited, a common export policy developed but regard was tobe given to those 
preferential arrangements between a metropolitan country and its overseas terri- 
tories and associated countries. The proposal provided for a ministerial subcom- 
mittee to the Committee of Ministers in the Council of Europe, an executive au- 
thority consisting of representatives of employers and trade unions, and gave the 
Consultative Assembly a right of review on proposals. Within the first five years 
of its existence, any participating state was to have the power to appeal decisions 
of the ministerial subcommittee and when the decision affected one country alone 
it was to have the power of veto. As a barrier to the excessive use of the veto, the 
plan provided the ministerial committee with the power to expel a member by 
a two-thirds vote. Infractions of the overall treaty were to be appealed to a spe- 
cial board named by the International Court of Justice. The authority was to be 
charged with the formulation of a plan which would supply products on equal 
terms to all consumers, grant fair prices, promote modernization of plant equip- 
ment, preserve collective bargaining and develop natural advantages even if it 
caused the shut-down of the less productive units. In case the authority decided 
that production should be decreased in a certain country, that country would be 
able to purchase and stockpile the difference upon the provision that it did not 
sell it within five years without the approval of the proposed authority. It .was 
suggested that the authority be financed by taxes on the production of coal and 
steel. The proposal of the conservative party clearly prohibited any interference 
in the system of ownership in any of the participating countries.* 

Robert Schuman (France) declared that the plan of the conservative party was 


6 Ibid. 8 New York Times, August 9, 1950, 
7 Department of State Bulletin, XXIII, p. 235. 
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unacceptable as an implementation of the Schuman Plan as claimed by the con- 
servative party spokesman, Harold Macmillan. Mr. Schuman maintained that 
there was a need for a supra-national authority and that the Council of Europe 
could not adequately supervise until the Statute had been rewritten to give the 
assembly real powers. Mr. Schuman suggested that the Consultative Assembly 
might be utilized in the following ways: 1) the authority could make an annual 
report to the assembly which could, in turn, draft recommendations after having 
heard delegates from non-participating members, 2) the separate steel-coal par- 
liament might have largely the same membership as the Consultative Assembly 
and 3) the Council of Europe should coordinate the common search for overseas 
markets.® On August 21, the Economic Committee of OEEC passed a resolution 
which expressed satisfaction with the Schuman Plan and hoped that some form 
of association would be devised between the Council of Europe and the proposed 
supra-national authority. It suggested that the plan for collaboration should be 
worked out by the states which had accepted the plan in principle. The Eco- 
nomic Committee recommended to the Consultative Assembly that 1) if the 
Schuman Plan involved some sort of parliamentary assembly, the representatives 
should be chosen from among national delegates to the Consultative Assembly 
of the Council of Europe and 2) representatives who were members of both as- 
semblies should submit periodic reports to the Consultative Assembly on the 
work of the Schuman Plan assembly so the former would be kept advised on 
progress and have the opportunity for making suggestions.'° 


ORGANIZATION OF AMERICAN STATES 


Inter-American Council of Jurists 


The Inter-American Council of Jurists, created pursuant to Article 57 of the 
Charter of the Organization of American States, held its first meeting at Rio de 
Janeiro from May 22 to June 15, 1950 with nineteen states represented. Con- 
voked by the Council of the Organization of American States, in accordance with 
the charter, its agenda of fourteen topics was prepared by the Pan American 
Union in cooperation with a special committee of the OAS Council. 

Dr. Francisco Campos, chief of the Brazilian delegation, and Dr. Raul Pastor, 
representative of Paraguay, were elected chairman and vice-chairman respec- 
tively of the meeting, which was conducted on the basis of the draft statute of 
the Inter-American Council of Jurists provisionally put into force by the Council 
of OAS on November 2, 1949." 

In accordance with a proposal of the Argentine delegation, the work of the 
Council was divided among three committees of the whole, the first having two 
subcommittees and the others one each. The result of the work of the first sub- 
committee was a new draft statute of the Inter-American Council of Jurists of 48 
articles. Minority members of the subcommittee, represented by Chile and Co- 

9 Ibid., August 11, 1950. American Council of Jurists, Washington, D.C., 


10 The Times (London), August 22, 1950. 1950. 
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lombia, carried their opposition to the first committee, which approved amend- 
ments presented by these two countries limiting to a certain extent the jurisdic- 
tion of the Council. In plenary session a motion of the Chilean delegate that the 
draft statute be forwarded to the OAS Council in the form of “observations”, in 
conformance with the latter’s resolution submitting the provisional statute, was 
unanimously approved.” 

The problem of the scope of the powers of the Council of OAS, entrusted 
to the Council by the OAS Council resolution of April 21, 1949, was assigned 
to the second subcommittee, where a study of the juridical committee issued 
in May 1950 was the primary basis of discussion. After expression of divergent 
views in the subcommittee and the first committee as to the character of the 
opinion requested of the Council, the nature of the powers of the Council of 
OAS and the categories of relations, the Council finally adopted a resolution 
stating its decision to continue the study of the subject in its second meeting.* 

The third subcommittee discussed a report of the juridical committee on 
the preparation of a draft agreement to eliminate the use of passports and to 
establish an American identification certificate not requiring consular visas and 
fees and, in general, agreed with the committee’s conclusions. The subcommit- 
tee’s decision to refer the juridical committee’s project to the Inter-American 
Economic and Social Council without any Council opinion was approved by 
the second committee and finally by the Council in plenary session. 

The third subcommittee also considered the agenda item on the preparation 
of a plan for the codification of public and private international law, taking 
as the basis of discussion a detailed report of the juridical committee on the 
matter. Projects prepared by the subcommittee and approved by the second 
committee and the Council in plenary session included: limitation to two of the 
topics of international law susceptible of codification, direction of the juridical 
committee’s studies in the field of international law to revision of the Bustamante 
Code in the light of the treaties of Montevideo of 1888-89 and 1939-40, selec- 
tion of certain topics on which uniformity of legislation was to be achieved by 
decision of the Council, discontinuance of the several agencies engaged in codi- 
fication of international law created prior to the Bogoté Conference and assign- 
ment of their functions to the Council of Jurists and its juridical committee, and 
establishment of the executive secretary of the Council as a medium of com- 
munication with the International Law Commission of the United Nations.‘ 

Other decisions taken by the first meeting of the Council of Jurists included 
a resolution that the study of the problem of the recognition of de facto govern- 
ments be continued in the Council’s second meeting, to which a report would 
be submitted on the work done at the first meeting; referral of the juridical 
committee’s report on the proposed statute of an Inter-American Court to Protect 
the Rights of Man to its second meeting; approval of a report of the juridical 
committee on the impropriety of, including a right of resistance in, an American 
Declaration of the Rights of Man; and referral to the juridical committee of a 

2Report of the Executive Secretary of the 8 Ibid. 


ices Council of Jurists, September 4 Ibid. 
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resolution of the OAS Council of April 8, 1950 on a study of the possibility of | 
stimulating and developing within the OAS Charter “effective exercise of repre. 
sentative democracy” and of the status of persons seeking asylum, exiles and 
political refugees. The Council also decided to hold its second meeting in 
Buenos Aires, when convened by the Council of the Organization.® 


5 Ibid. 
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IV. WAR AND TRANSITIONAL ORGANIZATIONS 


ALLIED COMMISSION FOR AUSTRIA 


It was reported by the United States High Commissioner (Keyes) that the 
Soviet policy of charging the Austrian government with neo-Nazism and mili- 
tary rearmament culminated during the period from April 1 to June 30, 1950." 
In an April meeting of the Allied Council the Soviet High Commissioner charged 
that the Austrian gendarmerie in the United States, United Kingdom and French 
zones was being organized, armed and equipped in violation of existing Allied 
Council agreements to provide a basis for a future Austrian army. However, in 
a preceding meeting of the Executive Committee, the United States, United 
Kingdom and French Deputy Commissioners had stated their investigations had 
revealed no such activities in their zones. 

In May the western elements did not support 2 Soviet proposal to suppress 
for an indefinite period two Austrian newspapers for violation of the Allied Press 
Decree of October 1, 1945. However, the Executive Committee called to the 
attention of the Austrian government the Nazi nature of an article in another 
periodical. 

No agreement was reached on a Soviet proposal that the Allied Council 
adopt a permanent educational program which had been approved in temporary 
form by the Executive Committee in January 1946. Another matter on which 
no agreement was reached was a proposal by the United States, French and 
Soviet High Commissioners to inquire of the Austrian government the extent of 
progress made toward replacing legislation enacted by the Germans during their 
occupation of Austria with suitable Austrian laws. 

Some progress was made in the Council meeting of May 25 regarding relaxa- 
tion of Allied restrictions on Austrian civil aviation activities. The Austrian 
government was authorized to create an air safety service to control the flights 
of civil aircraft belonging to non-occupying countries to insure compliance with 
authorized routes, altitudes and times and to coordinate its activities with air 
safety services of the occupying powers in Austria to guarantee the safety of 
all aircraft over the country. 

A request by the Federal Chancellor (Figl) for authorization for the director 
general of the Austrian Post and Telegraph Administration to utilize an addi- 
tional 25 telephone lines between two communities was approved by the Allied 
Council. A request of the director general of the Austrian Post and Telegraph 
Administration for authorization for the establishment of four additional tele- 
phone trunk circuits between Vienna and Linz, Salzburg and Graz was also 
granted. 

The United Kingdom, United States and French High Commissioners fully 


1 Report of the United States High Commissioner for the Second Quarter of 1950, June 30, 1950. 
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supported the 1950 federal budget presented by the Austrian government; the 
budget, however, did not receive the approval of the Soviet High Commissioner, 

Other matters considered by the Council and the Executive Committee during 
the second quarter of 1950 included Austrian visas for nationals of the occupying | 
powers, alleged Soviet disruption of a proposed Austrian railway reorganization, 
consolidation of Austrian railways, restitution of property in the French zone, 
the intra-European payments and compensation agreement for 1949-1950, 
Austrian adherence to the International Labor Organization convention, and 
trade agreements with Greece and Brazil.” 

At a meeting of the Allied Council in August the Soviet High Commissioner | 
confirmed the action of his government in informing the government of lower 
Austria, in the Soviet occupation zone, that a Soviet representative was to attend | 
future meetings of the provincial cabinet. 


RNASE IS tos mm 
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ALLIED HIGH COMMISSION FOR GERMANY | 


ONE A SO OE ESE SY ELE OLLI D AS 


Council Action: Following approval in principle by the Council of the Allied 
High Commission on May 31, 1950 of the progressive relaxation of existing 
restrictions on foreign investment in Germany, the Council approved on June | 
15 the detailed procedure prepared by its financial advisers for the first stage 
in the process of relaxation.' The new opportunities to be granted to foreign 
owners of property and funds in Germany and to foreigners wishing to bring 
new capital into Germany had been discussed earlier with the Federal finance 
minister and with representatives of the Benelux governments. Further meas- 
ures of liberalization and relaxation were to be introduced in the light of the 
experience gained in the operation of the new procedure. : 

A law was passed by the Council in June repealing all military government 
restrictions on movement of persons and choice of residence within the territory 
of the Federal Republic. It also rendered ineffective those provisions of the 
Housing Law which enabled the military government to declare specific 
localities “critical areas” in which German housing authorities could prevent 
persons from taking up residence.? 

The Council amended certain occupation legislation which granted to the 
Bank Deutscher Lander the exclusive right to mint and issue coinage in the 
Federal Republic, thus enabling the Federal government to promulgate 4 
Federal law permitting the minting of Federal coinage in various denominations 
from one pfennig to five deutsche marks. 

Action taken by the Council in July included establishment of procedure to 
aid in the apprehension and prosecution of persons guilty of offences who 
might escape punishment because of lack of reciprocity agreements in criminal 
matters between the three western occupation zones; promulgation of a statute 
defining the area containing the German Federal capital, which in accordance 
with the Commission’s charter was to be excluded from any individual zone o 


3, 
i 





2 Ibid. 2 Monthly Report of the Control Commission 
1 Department of State, Bulletin, XXIII, p. 72. for Germany (British Element), June 1950. 
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occupation and placed under the direct administration of the Commission; an 
invitation to the German Federal government to assume responsibilities for 
the admission and treatment of non-German racial, religious and_ political 
refugees entering the Republic; and agreement to a proposal of the Federal 
ministry of economics to establish an export bonus for sales to dollar areas.* 
Also in July the Allied General Secretariat forwarded to the Secretary-General 
of the Council of Europe the formal instrument of accession of the West German 
Federal Republic to the Council as an associate member. In accordance with 
a decision of the Commission, the Federal government was to deal directly 
with the secretariat of the Council of Europe on all matters within the scope 
of the duties of the secretariat toward the Consultative Assembly. 

Political and Security Matters: In August the Commission lifted the embargo 
on shipments of steel from west to east Germany.* The United Kingdom com- 
mandant in Berlin, Major General G. K. Bourne, declared that the embargo 
“never was effective” and that contraband shipments of steel and steel products 
to east Germany had continued without interruption.° 

The three western High Commissioners and Chancellor Adenauer met to 
discuss the subject of defense on August 17 at Bonn. The details of their discus- 
sion were not disclosed. At a press interview before the meeting Chancellor 
Adenauer urged the creation of a west German defense force equal in size and 
strength to the People’s police army of the east German zone as well as immedi- 
ate enlargement of the United States military establishment in Europe.* On 
August 31 the Chancellor conferred with the deputy high commissioners in order 
to clarify two memoranda, one on security and the other on proposed revisions 
in the occupation statute, which the Chancellor had presented to the Com- 
mission.’ 

Economic Matters: In August the Allied High Commission authorized the 
west German government to grant a long-term loan of $30,000,000 within the 
framework of a bilateral trade agreement to Yugoslavia. It was reported that in 
addition, the west German government was prepared to extend short-term cred- 
its totalling $35,000,000 to Yugoslavia. 

Dissolution of the I. G. Farben chemical trust was ordered in August by the 
Commission, which described the trust as “an excessive concentration of eco- 
nomic power.”* A committee of German nationals, to be appointed and super- 
vised by the Commission, was to participate in putting the law into effect. 
Meanwhile, all transactions connected with shares or other securities of I. G. 
Farbenindustrie were prohibited unless specifically licensed by the western 
powers. To prevent formation of new cartels the High Commission’s law for- 
bade combinations or mergers of any two or more of the resulting new com- 
panies. 

On September 22 the Commission ordered the dissolution of six Ruhr steel 
trusts which had played an important part in World Wars I and II. The directors 
of each concern were named as liquidators; other liquidators were to be ap- 


3 Ibid., July 1950. 6 Ibid., August 18, 1950. 
4 New York Times, August 12, 1950. 7 Ibid., September 1, 1950. 
5 Ibid. 8 Ibid., August 29, 1950. 
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pointed by stockholders’ groups and western allied authorities. The same day | 
the west German parliament voted unanimously to call on the western allies to 
stop their “foolish and maddening” dismantling of German industry.° 

Settlement of the Bizonal Fusion Agreement: In June agreement was reached 
between the United Kingdom and the United States on the settlement of out- 
standing financial issues under the Bizonal Fusion Agreement.’® The agreement 
disposed of the unused portion of the United Kingdom contribution of certain 
goods and services under the Fusion Agreement through a lump sum settle. 
ment of 2,450,000 pounds sterling which the United Kingdom would make to 
Germany through the Joint Export-Import Agency; provided for final liquida. 
tion of the JEIA and for the turning over of its assets to the German govern. 
ment, subject to appropriate provisions for settlement of claims outstanding 
against it; and provided for special measures which might be needed to cover 
a German sterling deficit. 

Other Matters: In June Sir Ivone Kirkpatrick succeeded General Sir Brian 
H. Robertson as United Kingdom High Commissioner for Germany. 


COUNCIL OF FOREIGN MINISTERS 


The deputies of the Council of Foreign Ministers resumed negotiations on the | 
Austrian treaty in London on June 10, 1950.1 The meeting ended in deadlock 
with the Soviet delegate declaring that so long as violations referred to in the 
Soviet note of July 8 on Trieste continued, there could be no guarantee that 
the western powers would not similarly violate the Austrian treaty. After the 
western delegates denied the allegations on Trieste and maintained that they 
were irrelevant to the Austrian treaty, it was agreed to hold a further meeting 
on September 7 subject to the approval of the Soviet government. 

The foreign ministers of the United States, the United Kingdom and France 
met in New York beginning Septembe: 12 to discuss measures necessary to 
provide western Europe with sufficient strength to repel armed attack.? The | 
foreign ministers reviewed European problems and referred several problems 
to subcommittees with instructions to report back to the ministers. It was agreed 
that the most urgent of current international problems was the strengthening 
of the defenses of the free world in Europe and Asia and that immediate effec- 
tive steps must be taken to this end.* The Council discussed 1) the establish- 
ment of integrated forces for the defense of western Europe; 2) prompt increase 
of existing forces in western Europe; 3) arrangements for expediting, expanding 
and financing the production of necessary equipment and supplies for the 
defense effort; 4) the possible relation of western Germany to this effort; 5) 
measures to safeguard internal security in western Germany and Berlin; and 
6) measures, such as termination of the state of war and further relaxation of | 


— 


9 Ibid., September 23, 1950. treaty by the deputies of the Council of toe | 
po _— of State Press Release 723, July Ministers, see International Organization, IV, p 
%; ; 538. 


1 Chronology of International Events and Docu- 2 New York Times, September 13, 1950. | 
ments, VI, p. 450. For previous action on this 3 Ibid., September 15, 1950. 
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occupation controls, to accelerate restoration of Germany “as a member of the 
family of free nations.”* Also the ministers welcomed the support given by 53 
nations to the United Nations action on the Korean situation. They exchanged 
views on the security of southeast Asia; the political, military and economic 
development of the associated states of Indo-China; continuation of United 
Nations interest in Korea after the termination of hostilities; and peaceful dis- 
position of the problem of Formosa. The meeting recessed on Sepember 14 for 
a meeting of the North Atlantic Council on the following day. 

On September 18 a second communiqué was issued by the three foreign min- 
isters, stating that the governments of the United Kingdom, the United States 
and France had decided, as soon as their respective constitutional requirements 
could be met, to take the necessary steps to terminate the state of war with 
Germany; Allied governments would increase and reinforce their forces in 
Germany and would treat any attack on the West German Federal Republic or 
Berlin as an attack upon themselves; and it was agreed that mobile police for- 
mations could be established with the German government having power to 
utilize all or part of this force to meet the exigencies of the present situation.® 
The occupying powers were prepared, the communiqué continued, to amend 
the occupation statute in order to extend the authority of the Federal govern- 
ment, which would be expected to undertake certain commitments and other 
actions consonant with its new responsibilities. The Federal government would 
have authority to establish a ministry of foreign affairs and to enter into diplo- 
matic relations with foreign countries, while certain economic and legislative con- 
trols contained in the occupation statute would be relaxed. Also the communiqué 
stated that German steel production would be allowed to expand outside the 
present limitation where this would facilitate the defense effort of the west. It was 
also reported in the press that the foreign ministers had decided to raise the 


_ west German police force to an estimated 30,000 in one phase to deal with 


rt; 5) | 


< of 


‘oreign 
IV, p. 


' 


the problem of internal security, and in certain circumstances permit it to rise 
to 50,000 in a second phase.° 

On September 23 the three foreign ministers concluded a two-day series of 
conferences with their defense ministers on the formation of a unified defense 
force in Europe, with action taken at the conference to be placed on the agenda 
of the North Atlantic Council. Results of the conference, meanwhile, were not 
disclosed, a statement being issued that proposals considered by the North At- 
lantic Council during the preceding week had been discussed.’ 


FAR EASTERN COMMISSION 


Third Report of the Secretary-General 


The Secretary-General of the Far Eastern Commission, Nelson T. Johnson, 
released his report on the activities of the organization from December 24, 1948, 
to June 30, 1950. The report was a summary of activities and a description of 


4 Ibid. 6 Ibid., September 19, 1950. 
5 Ibid., September 20, 1950. 7 Ibid., September 24, 1950. 
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the nine policy decisions made during the period. Cessation of the trial ¢ 

Japanese war criminals, reform of the Japanese agricultural system, restoratiq; 

of patent rights to allied nationals (including rights previously held on utility; 

models and designs), restoration of trade-mark rights together with regulation 

governing Japanese use of trade names and marking of merchandise and x | 

visions of previous decisions governing restitution of looted property and aces | 

to technical and scientific information in Japan by Allied governments were thy; 1. Res 

subjects covered by the decisions of the Commission.* 31,. 
The report noted the resignation of General McCoy as the United State) 

representative and chairman of the Commission and the succession of Maxwel The S 

M. Hamilton to the posts on December 8, 1949. The continued absence of th  Recog 

Soviet Union delegate after January 19, 1950, when the Commission tabled, being su 

resolution to unseat the Chinese delegate, was also noted.? forces of 


The agricultural reform program progressed to the extent that only 10 pe a 
cent of the land continued to be tilled by tenants. The Japanese governmen, yn 
purchased 5,300,000 acres from landlords and resold it to the tenants eo 


reasonable prices. For those who remained as tenants rent ceilings were imposed requirem 
and written contracts given. There were established 32,600 agricultural comp | for estab 


erative associations and 10,700 agricultural mutual relief associations.* Reque 
and supf 
Treaty with Japan Reque. 
ports, as 


It was reported in the press that the United States would begin negotiations Reque. 
with the twelve other FEC members (Union of Soviet Socialist Republic.) ance with 
China, Netherlands, Canada, Burma, Pakistan, India, New Zealand, Australi, | and subs 
France, Philippine Republic and the United Kingdom) for a treaty with Japa| of their r 
imposing no restriction upon rearmament, allowing a maximum of economic ani S°vernmeé 
commercial freedom, and encouraging the admission of the former enemy into pe - 
the United Nations.‘ The press reported that the territorial provision which Velie ¢ 
would be sought by the United States would be to have the Bonin and Ryulv 
Islands placed under the United Nations as strategic areas to be administered 


by the United States.° 
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| I. DOCUMENTS ON THE UNITED NATIONS 


1. Resolution on Korean Relief Adopted by the Security Council, July 
31, 1950" 


The Security Council, 


Recognizing the hardships and privations to which the people of Korea are 
being subjected as a result of the continued prosecution by the North Korean 
forces of their unlawful attack; and 

Appreciating the spontaneous offers of assistance to the Korean people which 
have been made by governments, specialized agencies, and non-governmental 
organizations; 

Requests the Unified Command to exercise responsibility for determining the 
requirements for the relief and support of the civilian population of Korea, and 

| for establishing in the field the procedures for providing such relief and support; 

Requests the Secretary-General to transmit all offers of assistance for relief 

and support to the Unified Command; 

Requests the Unified Command to provide the Security Council with re- 
ports, as appropriate, on its relief activities; 

Requests the Secretary-General, the Economic and Social Council in accord- 
ance with Article 65 of the Charter, other appropriate United Nations principal 
| and subsidiary organs, the specialized agencies in accordance with the terms 
_ of their respective agreements with the United Nations, and appropriate non- 

governmental organizations to provide such assistance as the Unified Command 

may request for the relief and support of the civilian population of Korea, and 
| as appropriate in connexion with the responsibilities om carried out by the 
Unified Command on behalf of the Security Council. 


| 


_ 2. Resolution Adopted by the Economic and Social Council, August 
| 14,1950 on Assistance for the Civil Population of Korea.’ 


| The Economic and Social Council, 


| Profoundly concerned over the hardship and suffering brought upon the peo- 
. ple of Korea by the unlawful attack of the North Korean forces, 

Determined to do everything in its power for the relief and support of the 

civil population of Korea 

Having given due consideration to the resolution adopted by the Security 
| Council on 31 July 1950 and the request addressed to it in that resolution, under 
_ the terms of Article 65 of the Charter, 
| Bearing in mind the agreements between the United Nations and specialized 
agencies which provide for the co-operation of these agencies with the Economic 
and Social Council in rendering such assistance to the Security Council as that 
Council may request, and 





; 
1 Document $/1657. 2 Document E/1836, 
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Deeply conscious of its functions and responsibilities under Chapters IX an 
X of the Charter, 


A 


1. Declares its readiness to provide for such assistance as the Unified Commanj 
may request in accordance with the above-mentioned resolution; | 


B 


2. ke the specialized agencies and appropriate subsidiary bodies of th 
United Nations to lend their utmost support in providing such assistance as may 
be requested by the Unified Command through the Secretary-General for th 
relief and support of the civilian population of Korea, and authorizes th 
Secretary-General to transmit to them directly such requests for assistang 
as fall within their respective fields of competence; 

3. Invites Governments Members of the United Nations, the Secretary-Gener 
and appropriate non-governmental organizations, particularly those in consult. 
tive status with the Economic and Social Council, to assist in developing amoy 
the peoples of the world the fullest possible understanding of and support fa 
the action of the United Nations in Korea and requests the Secretary-Genen! 
to seek on behalf of the Council the co-operation of specialized agencies x 
appropriate for this purpose; | 
4. Authorizes the Secretary-General to invite appropriate non-government 
organizations to give such help as is within their power for the relief of th | 
civilian population in Korea, and requests him to make suitable administrativ 
arrangements in this connection; 


C 


5. Requests the Secretary-General to render progress reports to the Economi 
and Social Council on action: taken under this resolution and to include, wha 
appropriate, such other information and observations as may be helpful for th 
consideration of longer-term measures for economic and social assistance to th 


people of Korea; 
D 


6. Decides not to close the present session when the Council has disposed 0 
the present agenda but to adjourn it temporarily, and authorizes the President 
in consultation with the Secretary-General, to reconvene the Council at United 
Nations Headquarters whenever necessary in connection with matters requiring 
action under this resolution. 


3. Resolution on Methods of Financing Economic Development o 
Under-Developed Countries, Adopted by the Economic and Social 
Council, August 12, 1950.° 


The Economic and Social Council, 


Taking note of the report of the fourth session of the Sub-Commission a 
Economic Development,‘ the experts’ report on National and Internationa) 


8 Economic and Social Council Official Rec- 4 See document E/CN.1/80, 
ords (11th session), Supplement No. 1, p. 10. 
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Measures for Full Employment,® the report of the fourth session of the Economic 
and Employment Commission,* and 

Considering the studies prepared by the Secretary-General in pursuance of 
Council resolutions 179 (VIII) and 222 D (IX) 

A. With the object of keeping under continuing review problems of financing 
economic development 

1. Recommends that the Economic, Employment and Development Com- 
mission undertake to study and keep under review the nature and magnitude 
of the problems involved in financing the economic development of under- 
developed countries, and make recommendations thereon to the Council from 
time to time; and 
B. With the object of encouraging efective [sic] methods of mobilizing domestic 

capital for the economic development of under-developed countries 

2. Having regard to the necessity of mobilizing the domestic financial re- 
sources of under-developed countries to the fullest possible degree either in- 
dependently or in conjunction with any foreign funds which may be available 
for economic development, 

8. Considering the importance of promoting the self-generating character of 
economic development, which requires reinvestment as far as possible of in- 
creases of income following upon development, and 

4. Considering the desirability of utilizing and pooling the credit standing 
of established industrial enterprises and financial institutions for facilitating 
the import of foreign capital, 

5. Draws to the attention of Member Governments the report prepared by 
the group of experts convened by the Secretary-General’ pursuant to Council 
resolution 222 B (IX) in which various views and suggestions concerning 
methods of increasing and channelling domestic savings are discussed; and 

6. Commends to the attention of the Governments concerned the desirability 
of considering the formation in their countries of banking syndicates or develop- 
ment banks with the participation of domestic banks and industrial enterprises, 
as a means of attracting and channelling foreign investments into essential 
projects; and 
C. With the object of encouraging effective methods of increasing the flow of 

international capital for the economic development of under-developed 

countries and 


7. Recognizing: 


(2) That a more rapid increase of production in under-developed countries is 
essential for raising the level of productive employment and the living standards 
of their populations and for the growth of the world economy as a whole, 

(b) That the domestic financial resources of under-developed countries to- 
gether with the international flow of capital for investment have not been suffi- 
cient to assure the desired rate of economic development, and 

(c) That such accelerated economic development of under-developed coun- 
tries a not onW a more effective and sustained mobilization of domestic 
ut also an expanded and more stable flow of foreign capital investment, 


5 See document E/1584. 7 See document E/1562. 
6 See document E/1356, part VIII. 
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8. Recommends: 


tively | 

(a) That Governments establish through domestic measures and, if necessary, a 
through bilateral or multilateral agreements, conditions to encourage participa. of the 
tion of foreign private capital in desirable economic developments either j, develo 
the form of direct investment or in the form of investment in bonds of Gover. (c) * 
ments or of private and public corporations; of exte 
(b) That Governments of the more developed countries seek to encourage | — conside 
by 6 seme means the investment of private capital by their nationals in yp —_— which | 


der-developed countries; on loca 
(c) That more of the developed countries take early action, in the light of ated; a 
their balance-of-payments position, to grant permission to the International (d) ° 


Bank for Reconstruction and Development to utilize increasing parts of the 1§ _ terms « 
per cent of their subscriptions which have been pledged to be payable in change 
domestic currencies, for such loan transactions as the Bank may be undertaking _ mainte: 
and which involve a demand for such currencies, and consider granting per. 


mission to the Bank to place its bond issues in their financial markets; an D. Wit 

(d) That Governments extend progressively, so far as their balance-of-pay. inves 
ments position and prospects permit, the principle of untied lending to al 

governmentally controlled or guaranteed foreign lending; 12. 

| invest 

9. Recognizing: é the cur 

13. ¢ 


(a) That economic development requires the execution not only of self 
liquidating projets [sic] but also of projects in such fields as transport, power,  Talse @ 
communications, public health, educational institutions and housing, which, rights a 
while not always fully self-liquidating, are justified by reason of their indirect 14. I 
effect on national productivity and national income, and assurans 

(b) That with respect to financing of economic development, there is no direct the tec} 
logical connexion between the immediate expenditures in local and foreign 
currencies on the one hand and the desirable amount of domestic and foreign 15. F 


financing, respectively, on the other, and {nternat 
necessat 


10. Taking note of the constructive statements made by the representative | 
of the International Bank for Reconstruction and Development at the eleventh 16. F 
session of the Council, and welcoming, as being of special importance in rela- | semble 
tion to the problem of economic development of under-developed countries,  “Tuctior 
his assurance that, in considering applications for loans, it is the determined| ational 
policy of the Bank to examine the size, composition and financial implications under-d. 
of a borrowing country’s investment programme as a whole, as well as the| Teferenc 


details of selected projects, (a) TI 
rently ak 

11. Recommends: (b) TI 
(a) That under-developed countries give greater attention to the formulation pe whi 
of integrated programmes of development and to the planning of loan projects. °" *0Te!8 
for presentation to the International Bank for Reconstruction and Development a 


so as to facilitate the Bank’s operations and thereby accelerate the rate of eco- 
nomic development; | I7R 

(b) That governmental and intergovernmental credit organizations which} ternation 
can assist in the economic development of under-developed countries consider! the relat 
means by which the funds which are at their disposal can be used more effec _under-de 


} 
| 
: 
| 
} 
} 
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tively to help carry out integrated investment programmes, designed to carry for- 
ward in a co-ordinated manner development projects in different branches 
of the country’s economy, and in general to accelerate the rate of economic 
development of under-developed countries; 

(c) That institutions providing international loans, in considering the amount 
of external finance required in connexion with any project, give appropriate 
consideration not only to the direct foreign costs but also to the foreign costs 
which tend to arise indirectly from the additional claim which the projects make 
on local labour and other resources, and from the additional incomes thus cre- 
ated; and 

(d) That these institutions make any such loans at rates of interest and on 
terms of amortization designed to place the smallest feasible burden on the ex- 
change availabilities of the under-developed countries, consistent with the 
maintenance of these institutions as self-supporting entities; 


D. With the object of facilitating further studies in the field of international 
investment and prices of primary products 


12. Considering the great importance for the promotion of private foreign 
investments of assurances of ability to transfer earnings and withdraw capital in 
the currency in which the original investment has been made, and 


13. Considering, furthermore, that such assurances of ability to transfer 
raise a number of technical difficulties, some of them closely related to the 
rights and obligations of members of the International Monetary Fund, 


14. Expresses the opinion that the practical conditions under which such 
assurances can be made effective have not so far been sufficiently examined at 
the technical level; 


15. Requests Member Governments to provide the Secretary-General and the 
International Monetary Fund with such statistical and other data as may be 
necessary for the carrying out of the studies referred to below; 


16. Recommends that the International Monetary Fund be requested to as- 
semble and analyse, in consultation with the International Bank for Recon- 
struction and Development, and when appropriate with other interested inter- 
national agencies, the statistical and other data bearing upon the capacity of 
under-developed countries to service investments of foreign capital, with special 
reference to: 

(a) The proportion of the foreign exchange receipts of such countries cur- 
rently absorbed by services on foreign investment as compared with past periods; 

(b) The proportion of foreign exchange receipts of more developed coun- 
tries which, in earlier stages of their development, has been absorbed by services 
on foreign investment in these countries; 

(c) Statutory and administrative measures designed to provide for servicing 
foreign investment in times of exchange stringency; and 


17. Requests the Secretary-General, in co-operation with the interested in- 
ternational agencies and within the resources available, to undertake a study of 
the relation of fluctuations in the prices of primary products to the ability of 
under-developed countries to obtain foreign exchange. 
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4. Principles of International Law of the Charter and Judgment oj 
the Nuremberg Tribunal, Formulated by the International Lay 
Commission, Second Session.’ 


FORMULATION OF THE NURNBERG PRINCIPLES? 


Under General Assembly resolution 177 (II), paragraph (a), the Internationa] 
Law Commission was directed to “formulate the principles of international law 
recognized in the Charter of the Niirnberg Tribunal and in the judgment of 
the Tribunal”. 

In pursuance of this resolution of the General Assembly, the Commission un- 
dertook a preliminary consideration of the subject at its first session. In the 
course of this consideration the question arose as to whether or not the Com- 
mission should ascertain to what extent the principles contained in the Charter 
and judgment constituted principles of international law. The conclusion was 
that since the Niirnberg principles had been affirmed by the General Assembly, 


the task entrusted to the Commission by paragraph (a) of resolution 177 (I) | 


was not to express any appreciation of these principles as principles of inter. 
national law but merely to formulate them. This conclusion was set forth in 
paragraph 26 of the report of the Commission on its first session, which report 
was approved by the General Assembly in 1949. Mr. Jean Spiropoulos was a 
pointed special rapporteur to continue the work of the Commission on the 
subject and to present a report at its second session. 

At the session under review, Mr. Spiropoulos presented his report (A/CN.4/22) 
which the Commission considered at its 44th to 49th and 54th meetings. On the 
basis of this report, the Commission adopted a formulation of the principles of 
international law which were recognized in the Charter of the Niirnburg Tribunal 
and in the judgment of the Tribunal. The formulation by the Commission, to- 


gether with comments thereon, is set out below. 


Principles of International Law Recognized in the Charter of the 


Niirnberg Tribunal and in the Judgment of the Tribunal 


1 General Assembly Official Records (5th ses- 
sion), Supplement No. 12. 

2 Mr. Ricardo J. Alfaro declared that he voted 
in favor of part III (Formulation of the Nurem- 
berg Principles) of the report with a reservation 
as to paragraph (2) because he believed that the 
reference therein contained regarding the task of 
formulating the Nuremberg principles should have 
been inserted in the report together with a quo- 
tation of the passage in the judgment of the 
Nuremberg Tribunal in which the Tribunal as- 
serted that the Charter “is the expression of in- 
ternational law existing at the time of its creation, 
and to that extent is itself a contribution to 
international law.” 

In abstaining from the vote on this part of the 
report, Mr. Manley O. Hudson stated that some 
uncertainty had existed as to the precise nature 
of the task entrusted to the Commission. In the 
report of the Commission covering its first session, 
which was approved by the General Assembly, 
the view was put forward that “the task of the 
Commission was not to express any appreciation 
of these principles [namely the Nuremberg prin- 
ciples] as principles of international law but 


merely to formulate them.” In his opinion, how- 
ever, the Commission had not altogether adhered 
to that view in its later work, with the result that 
doubt subsisted as to the juridical character of 
the formulation adopted. Moreover, the formula- 
tion had not sufficiently taken into account the 
special character of the Charter and judgment of 
the International Military Tribunal and _ the 
ad hoc purpose which they served. 

Mr. Georges Scelle said that he regretted that 
he could not accept the view taken by the Com- 
mission of its task in this part of the report, for 
the same reasons as those which he had stated 
the previous year. The report did not enunciate 
the general principles of law on which the pro- 
visions of the Charter and the decisions of the 
Tribunal were based, but merely summarized | 
some of them, whereas the Tribunal itself had 
stated that the principles it had adopted were 
already a part of positive international law st | 
the time when it was established. Moreover, he | 
considered that the final text of the report did not 
seem to reflect accurately the conclusions reached 
by the Commission during its preliminary dis 
cussions, and restricted their scope. 
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PRINCIPLE I 


Any person who commits an act which constitutes a crime under international 
law is responsible therefor and liable to punishment. 


This principle is based on the first paragraph of article 6 of the Charter of 
the Niirnberg Tribunal which established the competence of the Tribunal to try 
and punish persons who, acting in the interests of the European Axis countries, 
whether as individuals or as members of organizations, committed any of the 
crimes defined in sub-paragraphs (a), (b) and (c) of article 6. The text of the 
Charter declared punishable only persons “acting in the interests of the Euro- 
pean Axis countries” but, as a matter of course, Principle I is now formulated 
in general terms. 

The general rule underlying Principle I is that international law may impose 
duties on individuals directly without any interposition of internal law. The 
findings of the Tribunal were very definite on the question whether rules of 
international law may apply to individuals. “That international law imposes 
duties and liabilities upon individuals as well as upon States”, said the judgment 
of the Tribunal, “has long been recognized”.® It added: “Crimes against inter- 
national law are committed by men, not by abstract entities, and only by pun- 
ishing individuals who commit such crimes can the provision of international 


law be enforced.”* 


PRINCIPLE II 


The fact that internal law does not impose a penalty for an act which constitutes 
a crime under international law does not relieve the person who committed 
the act from responsibility under international law. 


This principle is a corollary to Principle I. Once it is admitted that individuals 
are responsible for crimes under international law, it is obvious that they are 
not relieved from their international responsibility by the fact that their acts 
are not held to be crimes under the law of any particular country. 

The Charter of the Niirnberg Tribunal referred, in express terms, to this rela- 
tion between international and national responsibility only with respect to 
crimes against humanity. Sub-paragraph (c) of article 6 of the Charter defined 
as crimes against humanity certain acts “whether or not [committed] in viola- 
tion of the domestic law of the country where perpetrated”. The Commission 
has formulated Principle II in general terms. 

The principle that a person who has committed an international crime is 
responsible therefor and liable to punishment under international law, inde- 
pendently of the provisions of internal law, implies what is commonly called 
the “supremacy” of international law over national law. The Tribunal considered 
that international law can bind individuals even if national law does not direct 
them to observe the rules of international law, as shown by the following state- 
ment of the judgment: “. . . the very essence of the Charter is that individuals 
have international duties which transcend the national obligations of obedience 
imposed by the individual State”.® 


8 Trial of the Major War Criminals before the 4 Ibid. 
International Military Tribunal, Vol. I, Nuremberg 5 Ibid. 
1947, p. 223, 
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PRINCIPLE III 


The fact that a person who committed an act which constitutes a crime under 
international law acted as Head of State or responsible Government official 
does not relieve him from responsibility under international law. 


This principle is based on article 7 of the Charter of the Niirnberg Tribunal, 
According to the Charter and the judgment, the fact that an individual acted as 
Head of State or responsible government official did not relieve him from inter. 
national responsibility. “The principle of international law which, under cer- 
tain circumstances, protects the representatives of a State”, said the Tribunal, 
“cannot be applied to acts which are condemned as criminal by international law, 
The authors of these acts cannot shelter themselves behind their official position 
in order to be freed from punishment . . .”* The same idea was also expressed 
in the following passage of the findings: “He who violates the laws of war cannot 
obtain immunity while acting in pursuance of the authority of the State if the 
State in authorizing action moves outside its competence under international 
law.”? 

The last phase of article 7 of the Charter, “or mitigating punishment”, has 
not been retained in the formulation of Principle III. The Commission considers 
that the question of mitigating punishment is a matter for the competent 
Court to decide. 


PRINCIPLE IV 


The fact that a person acted pursuant to order of his Government or of a superior 
does not relieve him from responsibility under international law, provided a 
moral choice was in fact possible to him. 

This text is based on the principle contained in article 8 of the Charter of 
the Niirnberg Tribunal as interpreted in the judgment. The idea expressed in 
Principle IV is that superior orders are not a defence provided a moral choice 
was possible to the accused. In conformity with this conception, the Tribunal 
rejected the argument of the defence that there could not be any responsibility 
since most of the defendants acted under the orders of Hitler. The Tribunal 
declared: “The provisions of this article [article 8] are in conformity with 
the law of all nations. That a soldier was ordered to kill or torture in violation of 
the international law of war has never been recognized as a defence to such acts 


of brutality, though, as the Charter here provides, the order may be urged in | 


mitigation of the punishment. The true test, which is found in varying degrees 
in the criminal law of most nations, is not the existence of the order, but whether 
moral choice was in fact possible.”* 

The last phrase of article 8 of the Charter “but may be considered in mitiga- 
tion of punishment, if the Tribunal determines that justice so requires”, has not 
been retained for the reason stated under Principle III, in paragraph 104 above.™ 


PRINCIPLE V 


Any person charged with a crime under international law has the right to a fair 
trial on the facts and law. 


The principle that a defendz at charged with a crime under international law 


6 Ibid. 8 Ibid., p. 224. 
7 Ibid. 8a See paragraph 2 under Principle III. 
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must have the right to a fair trial was expressly recognized and carefully devel- 
oped by the Charter of the Nurnberg Tribunal. The Charter contained a chapter 
entitled: “Fair Trial for Defendants,” which for the purpose of ensuring such 
fair trial provided the following procedure: 

“a. The indictment shall include full particulars specifying in detail the 
charges against the defendants. A copy of the indictment and of all the docu- 
ments lodged with the indictment, translated into a language which he un- 
derstands, shall be furnished to the defendant at a reasonable time before 
the trial. 

“b. During any preliminary examination or trial of a defendant he shall 
have the right to give any explanation relevant to the charges made against 
him. 

“c. A preliminary examination of a defendant and his trial shall be con- 
ducted in, or translated into, a language which the defendant understands. 

“d. A defendant shall have the right to conduct his own defence before 
the Tribunal or to have the assistance of counsel. 

“e. A defendant shall have the right through himself or through his coun- 
sel to present evidence at the trial in support of his defence, and to cross- 
examine any witness called by the prosecution.” 

The right to a fair trial was also referred to in the judgment itself. The Tribunal 
said in this respect: “With regard to the constitution of the Court all that the 
defendants are entitled to ask is to receive a fair trial on the facts and law.”® 

In the view of the Commission, the expression “fair trial” should be under- 
stood in the light of the above-quoted provisions of the Charter of the Niirnberg 
Tribunal. 


PRINCIPLE VI 


The crimes hereinafter set out are punishable as crimes under international law: 

a. Crimes against peace: 

(i) Planning, preparation, initiation or waging of a war of aggression or a war 
in violation of international treaties, agreements or assurances; 


(ii) Participation in a common plan or conspiracy for the accomplishment of any 
of the acts mentioned under (i). 


Both categories of crimes are characterized by the fact that they are connected 
with “war of aggression or war in violation of international treaties, agreements 
or assurances”. 

The Tribunal made a general statement to the effect that its Charter was “the 
expression of international law existing at the time of its creation.”?° It, in par- 
ticular, refuted the argument of the defence that aggressive war was not an 
international crime. For this refutation the Tribunal relied primarily on the 
General Treaty for the Renunciation of War of 27 August 1928 (Kellogg-Briand 
Pact) which in 1939 was in force between sixty-three States. “The nations who 
signed the Pact or adhered to it unconditionally”, said the Tribunal, “condemned 
recourse to war for the future as an instrument of policy, and expressly renounced 
it. After the signing of the Pact, any nation resorting to war as an instrument of 
national policy breaks the Pact. In the opinion of the Tribunal, the solemn re- 
nunciation of war as an instrument of national policy necessarily involves the 


9 Ibid. 10 Ibid. 
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proposition that such a war is illegal in international law; and that those who 
planned and waged such a war, with its inevitable and terrible consequences, 
are committing a crime in so doing. War for the solution of international contro. 
versies undertaken as an instrument of national policy certainly includes a war of 
aggression, and such a war is therefore outlawed by the Pact”.1 

In support of its interpretation of the Kellogg-Briand Pact, the Tribunal cited 
some other international instruments which condemned war of aggression as an 
international crime. The draft of a Treaty of Mutual Assistance sponsored by the 
League of Nations in 1923 declared, in its article 1, “that aggressive war is an 
international crime.” The Preamble to the League of Nations Protocol for the Pa- 
cific Settlement of International Disputes (Geneva Protocol), of 1924, “recogniz. 
ing the solidarity of the members of the International Community,” stated that 
“a war of aggression constitutes a violation of this solidarity, and is an inter. 
national crime”, and that the contracting parties were “desirous of facilitating 
the complete application of the system provided in the Covenant of the League 
of Nations for the pacific settlement of disputes between the States and of ensur- 
ing the repression of international crimes”. The declaration concerning wars of 
aggression adopted on 24 September 1927 by the Assembly of the League of 
Nations declared, in its preamble, that war was an “international crime”. The 
resolution unanimously adopted on 18 February 1928 by twenty-one American 
Republics at the Sixth (Havana) International Conference of American States, 
provided that “war of aggression constitutes an international crime against the 
human species”.?? 

The Charter of the Niirnberg Tribunal did not contain any definition of “war 
of aggression,” nor was there any such definition in the judgment of the Tribunal. 
It was by reviewing the historical events before and during the war that it found 
that certain of the defendants planned and waged aggressive wars against twelve 
nations and were therefore guilty of a series of crimes. 

According to the Tribunal, this made it unnecessary to discuss the subject in 
further detail, or to consider at any length the extent to which these aggressive 
wars were also “wars in violation of international treaties, agreements, or assur- 
ances”.75 

The term “assurances” is understood by the Commission as including any 
pledge or guarantee of peace given by a State, even unilaterally. 

The terms “planning” and “preparation” of a war of aggression were consid- 
ered by the Tribunal as comprising all the stages in the bringing about of a war 
of aggression from the planning to the actual initiation of the war. In view of that, 
the Tribunal did not make any clear distinction between planning and prepara 
tion. As stated in the judgment, “planning and preparation are essential to the 
making of war”.** 

The meaning of the expression “waging of a war of aggression” was discussed 
in the Commission during the consideration of the definition of “crimes against 


peace”. Some members of the Commission feared that everyone in uniform who | 


fought in a war of aggression might be charged with the “waging” of such a war. 
The Commission understands the expression to refer only to high-ranking mili- 
tary personnel and high State officials, and believes that this was also the view 
of the Tribunal. 


11 Ibid., p. 220. 18 Ibid., p. 216. 
12 Ibid., p. 221-222. 14 Ibid., p. 224. 
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A legal notion of the Charter to which the defence objected was the one con- 
cerning “conspiracy”. The Tribunal recognized that “conspiracy is not defined 
in the Charter”.*° However, it stated the meaning of the term, though only in 
arestricted way. “But in the opinion of the Tribunal”, it was said in the judgment, 
“the conspiracy must be clearly outlined in its criminal purpose. It must not be 
too far removed from the time of decision and of action. The planning, to be 
criminal, must not rest merely on the declarations of a party programme such as 
are found in the twenty-five points of the Nazi Party, announced in 1920, or the 
political affirmations expressed in Mein Kampf in later years. The Tribunal must 
examine whether a concrete plan to wage war existed, and determine the par- 
ticipants in that concrete plan.”?¢ 


b. War crimes: 
Violations of the laws or customs of war which include, but are not limited 
to, murder, ill-treatment or deportation to slave-labour or for any other 
purpose of civilian population of or in occupied territory, murder or ill- 
treatment of prisoners of war of persons on the seas, killing of hostages, 
plunder of public or private property, wanton destruction of cities, towns, 
or villages, or devastation not justified by military necessity. 


The Tribunal emphasized that before the last war the crimes defined by article 
6 (b) of its Charter were already recognized as crimes under international law. 
The Tribunal stated that such crimes were covered by specific provisions of the 
Regulations annexed to The Hague Convention of 1907 respecting the Laws and 
Customs of War on Land and of the Geneva Convention of 1929 on the Treat- 
ment of Prisoners of War. After enumerating the said provisions, the Tribunal 
stated: “That violation of these provisions constituted crimes for which the 
guilty individuals were punishable is too well settled to admit of argument.”!* 


c. Crimes against humanity: 
Murder, extermination, enslavement, deportation and other inhuman acts 
done against any civilian population, or persecutions on political, racial or 
religious grounds, when such acts are done or such persecutions are carried 
on in execution of or in connexion with any crime against peace or any war 
crime. 

Article 6 (c) of the Charter of the Niirnberg Tribunal distinguished two cate- 
gories of punishable acts, to wit: first, murder, extermination, enslavement, de- 
portation and other inhuman acts committed against any civilian population, 
before or during the war, and second, persecution on political, racial or religious 
grounds. Acts within these categories, according to the Charter, constituted in- 
ternational crimes only when committed “in execution of or in connexion with 
any crimes within the jurisdiction of the Tribunal.” The crimes referred to as fall- 
ing within the jurisdiction of the Tribunal were crimes against peace and war 
crimes. 

Though it found that “political opponents were murdered in Germany before 
the war, and that many of them were kept in concentration camps in circum- 


15 Ibid., p. 225. 12 August 1949, and more specifically article 34 
16 Ibid. of the Convention relative to the protection of 
11 Ibid., p. 253. During its discussion on the civilian persons in time of war, prohibit the 
crime of killing hostages, the Commission took taking of hostages. 
note of the fact that the Geneva Conventions of 
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stances of great horror and cruelty”, that “the policy of persecution, repression 
and murder of civilians in Germany before the war of 1939, who were likely to 
be hostile to the Government, was most ruthlessly carried out”, and that “the 
persecution of Jews during the same period is established beyond all doubt,” the 
Tribunal considered that it had not been satisfactorily proved that before the 
outbreak of war these acts had been committed in execution of, or in connexion 
with, any crime within the jurisdiction of the Tribunal. For this reason the 
Tribunal declared itself unable to “make a general declaration that the acts be- 
fore 1939 were crimes against humanity within the meaning of the Charter”. 

The Tribunal did not, however, thereby exclude the possibility that crimes 
against humanity might be committed also before a war. 

In its definition of crimes against humanity the Commission has omitted the 
phrase “before or during the war” contained in article 6 (c) of the Charter of the 
Niirnberg Tribunal because this phrase referred to a particular war, the war of 
1939. The omission of the phrase does not mean that the Commission considers 
that crimes against humanity can be committed only during a war. On the con- 
trary, the Commission is of the opinion that such crimes may take place also 
before a war in connexion with crimes against peace. 

In accordance with article 6 (c) of the Charter, the above formulation charac. 
terizes as crimes against humanity murder, extermination, enslavement, etc., 
committed against “any” civilian population. This means that these acts may be 
crimes against humanity even if they are committed by the perpetrator against 
his own population. 


PRINCIPLE VII 


Complicity in the commission of a crime against peace, a war crime, or a crime 
against humanity as set forth in Principle VI is a crime under international 
law. 


The only provision in the Charter of the Niirnberg Tribunal regarding respon- 
sibility for complicity was that of the last paragraph of article 6 which reads as 
follows: “Leaders, organizers, instigators and accomplices participating in the 
formulation or execution of a common plan or conspiracy to commit any of the 


foregoing crimes are responsible for all acts performed by any persons in execu- | 


tion of such a plan.” 

The Tribunal, commenting on this provision in connexion with its discussion 
of count one of the indictment, which charged certain defendants with conspiracy 
to commit aggressive war, war crimes and crimes against humanity, said that, in 
its opinion, the provision did not “add a new and separate crime to those already 
listed”. In the view of the Tribunal, the provision was designed to “establish the 
responsibility of persons participating in a common plan”’* to prepare, initiate 
and wage aggressive war. Interpreted literally, this statement would seem to 
imply that the complicity rule did not apply to crimes perpetrated by individual 
action. 

On the other hand, the Tribunal convicted several of the defendants of war 
crimes and crimes against humanity because they gave orders resulting in atro- 
cious and criminal acts which they did not commit themselves. In practice, there- 
fore, the Tribunal seems to have applied general principles of criminal law re- 


18 Ibid., p. 226. 
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ing complicity. This view is corroborated by expressions used by the Tribu- 
nal in assessing the guilt of particular defendants.’*® 


5. Text of Draft Resolution on Uniting for Peace submitted by Can- 
ada, France, Philippines, Turkey, United Kingdom, United States 
and Uruguay to the fifth session of the General Assembly, October 
7, 1950." 


THE GENERAL ASSEMBLY 


Recognizing that the first Purpose of the United Nations is “to maintain inter- 
national peace and security, and to that end: to take effective collective meas- 
ures for the prevention and removal of threats to the peace, and for the suppres- 
sion of acts of aggression or other breaches of the peace to bring about by peace- 
ful means, and in conformity with the principles of justice and international law, 
adjustment or settlement of international disputes or situations which might lead 
to a breach of the peace”, 

Finding that international tension exists on a dangerous scale, 

Recalling its Resolution 290 (IV) entitled “Essentials of Peace”, and desiring 
to contribute further to the objectives of that Resolution, 

Reaffirming the importance of the exercise by the Security Council of its pri- 
mary responsibility for the maintenance of international peace and security, and 
the duty of the permanent members to seek unanimity and to exercise restraint 
in the use of the veto, 

Reaffirming that the initiative in negotiating the agreements for armed forces 
provided for in Article 43 of the Charter belongs to the Security Council and 
desiring to ensure that, pending the conclusion of such agreements, the United 
Nations have at its disposal means for maintaining international peace and 
security, 

Conscious that failure of the Security Council to discharge its responsibilities 
on behalf of all the Member States, particularly those referred to in the two pre- 
ceding paragraphs, does not relieve Member States of their obligations or the 
United Nations of its responsibility under the Charter to maintain international 
peace and security, 

Recognizing in particular that such failure does not deprive the General As- 
sembly of its rights or relieve it of its responsibilities under the Charter in regard 
to the maintenance of international peace and security, 

Recognizing that discharge by the General Assembly of its responsibilities in 
these respects calls for possibilities of observation which would ascertain the 
facts and expose aggressors; for the existence of armed forces which could be 
used collectively; and for the possibility of timely recommendation by the Gen- 
eral Assembly to United Nations Members for collective action which, to be 
effective, should be prompt, 


A. 


1. Resolves that if the Security Council, because of lack of unanimity of 
the permanent members fails to exercise its primary responsibility for the main- 
tenance of international peace and security in any case where there appears to 
be a threat to the peace, breach of the peace, or act of aggression, the General 


19 Ibid., p. 281, 287, 295, 298, 306, 314, 319, 1 Document A/C.1/576. 
320, 321, 330. 
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Assembly shall consider the matter immediately with a view to making appro. 
priate recommendations to Members for collective measures including when | 
necessary the use of armed force, to maintain or restore international peace and 
security. If not in session at the time, the General Assembly may meet in emer. | 
gency special session within twenty-four hours of the request therefor. Such 
emergency special session shall be called if requested by seven members of 
the Security Council. + 

2. Adopts for this purpose the revisions in its rules of procedure set forth in 
the annex to this resolution, 


B. 


3. Establishes a Peace Observation Commission, which for the calendar 
years 1951 and 1952 shall be composed of representatives of (9-14 Members), 
and which could observe and report on the situation in any area where there 
exists international tension, the continuance of which is likely to endanger the 
maintenance of international peace and security. Upon the invitation or with 
the consent of the state into whose territory the Commission would go, the Gen- 
eral Assembly, or the Interim Committee when the Assembly is not in session, , 
may utilize the Commission if the Security Council is not exercising the functions 
assigned to it by the Charter with respect to the matter in question. Decisions 
to utilize the Commission shall be made upon the affirmative vote of two-thirds of 
the members present and voting. The Security Council may also utilize the Com- 
mission in accordance with its authority under the Charter. 

4. The Commission shall have authority in its discretion to appoint sub-com- 
missions and to utilize the services of observers to assist it in the performance 
of its functions. 

5. Recommends to all governments and authorities that they cooperate with 
the Commission and assist it in the performance of its functions; 

6. Requests the Secretary-General to provide the necessary staff and facilities, 
utilizing where directed by the Commission the United Nations panel of field 
observers envisaged in resolution 297 (IV) B, 


C. 


7. Invites each Member of the United Nations to survey its resources in 
order to determine the nature and scope of the assistance it may be in a posi- | 
tion to render in support of any recommendations of the Security Council or 
General Assembly for the restoration of international peace and security. 

8. Recommends to the Members of the United Nations that each Mem- 
ber maintain within its national armed forces elements so trained and organized 
that they could promptly be made available for service as a United Nations 
unit or units, upon recommendation by the Security Council or General As- 
sembly, without prejudice to the use of such elements in exercise of the right 
of individual or collective self-defense recognized in Article 51 of the Charter, 

9. Requests the Secretary-General to appoint, with the approval of the 
Committee provided for in paragraph 10, a panel of military experts who could 
be made available upon request of Member States which wish to obtain techni- 
cal advice regarding the organization, training, and equipment for prompt 
service as United Nations units of the elements referred to in paragraph 8, 


D. 


10. Establishes a Collective Measures Committee consisting of representa- 
tives of (10-14 Members) and directs the Committee, in consultation with the 
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Secretary-General, to study and make a report to the Security Council and the 
General Assembly, not later than September 1, 1951, on methods which might 
be used and resources, including armed force, which are or might be made 
wailable to the United Nations in order to maintain international peace and 
scurity in accordance with the Purposes and Principles of the Charter, taking 
acount of collective self-defense and regional arrangements (Articles 51 and 
52 of the Charter), 

11. Requests the Secretary-General to furnish the staff and facilities neces- 
sary for the effective accomplishment of the purposes set forth in parts C and D 
of this resolution. 


ANNEX TO DRAFT RESOLUTION ON UNITING FOR PEACE 


The rules of procedure of the General Assembly are amended in the follow- 
ing respects: 

1. The present text of Rule 8 shall become paragraph a of that Rule, and a 
new paragraph b shall be added to read as follows: 

‘Emergency special sessions pursuant to resolution __(V) shall be con- 
vened within twenty-four hours of the receipt by the Secretary-General of a 
request for such a session from the Security Council of any seven Members 
thereof, or of a request from a majority of the Members of the United Nations 
expressed by vote in the Interim Committee or otherwise, or of the concurrence 
of a majority of members as provided in Rule 9.” 

2. The present text of Rule 9 shall become paragraph a of that Rule and a 
new paragraph b shall be added to read as follows: 

“This rule. shall apply also to a request by any Member for an emergency 
special session pursuant to resolution __ (V). In such a case the Secretary-Gen- 
eral shall communicate with other members by the most expeditious means of 
communication available.” 

3. Rule 10 is amended by adding at the end thereof the following: 

“In the case of an emergency special session convened pursuant to Rule 8-b, 
the Secretary-General shall notify the members of the United Nations at least 
twelve hours in advance of the opening of the session.” 

4. Rule 16 is amended by adding at the end thereof the following: 

“The provisional agenda of an emergency special session shall be communi- 
cated to the Members of the United Nations simultaneously with the com- 
munication summoning the session.” 

5. Rule 19 is amended by adding at the end thereof the following: 

“During an emergency special session additional rules may be added to the 
agenda by a two-thirds majority of the Members present and voting.” 

6. There is added a new rule to precede Rule 65 to read as follows: 

“Notwithstanding the provisions of any other Rule and unless the Assembly 
decides otherwise, in case of an emergency special session the Assembly shall 
convene in plenary session only and proceed directly to consider the item pro- 
posed for consideration in the request for the holding of the session, without 
previous reference to the General Committee or to any other committee; the 
President and Vice Presidents for such emergency special session shall be, 
respectively, the chairmen of those Delegations from which were elected the 
President and Vice Presidents of the previous session.” 
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II. DOCUMENTS ON WAR AND TRANSITIONAL 
ORGANIZATIONS 


Text of Communiqué, issued by the Foreign Ministers of France, the 
United Kingdom and the United States, September 19, 1950.* 


The foreign ministers have reviewed the situation in Germany and Allied re. 
lations with the Federal Republic in the light of development since their last 
meeting in London in May, 1950. They have taken into account in their ex- 
amination the views which have been expressed on recent occasions by the 
Government of the Federal Republic. 

They and their governments share the desire of the German people for the 
unification of Germany on a basis which respects the fundamental liberties, 
Despite their efforts to achieve this end, it will obviously not be realized so 
long as the Soviet Union continues to ignore proposals for democratic all- 
German elections, and to stage controlled elections such as the one to be held 
in the Soviet zone on October 15. Pending the unification of Germany, the 


three governments consider the Government of the Federal Republic as the « 


only German government freely and legitimately constituted and therefore 
entitled to speak for Germany as the representative of the German people in 
international affairs. 


They reaffirm their desire, of which they have already given many proofs, | 


to integrate the Federal Republic into the community of free nations. They 
are convinced that the overwhelming majority of the German people want to 
take part in building the European community, and strengthening its common 
civilization. It appears to them that the time has now come to take a new step 
toward the attainment of these aims. 

In the spirit of new relationship which they wish to establish with the 


Federal Republic, the three governments have decided, as soon as action can | 
be taken in all three countries in accordance with their respective constitutional | 


requirements, to take the necessary steps in their domestic legislation to ter- 
minate the state of war with Germany. 

This action will not affect the rights and status of the three powers in Ger- 
many, which rest upon other bases. It will, however, create a firmer foundation 


for the developing structure of peaceful and friendly relationships and will , 


remove disabilities to which German nationals are subject. It is hoped that 
other nations will find it possible to take similar action in accordance with 
their own constitutional practices. 

The three foreign ministers have given serious consideration to the problem 


of the security of the Federal Republic in both its external and its internal as 


pects. They recognize the fact that outright military units have been created 
in the Soviet zone of occupation and this fact, together with recent events in 
Germany and elsewhere, have given rise to a situation of great concern. 

The Allied governments consider that their forces in Germany have, in ad- 
dition to their occupation duties, also the important role of acting as security 
forces for the protection and defence of the free world, including the German 
Federal Republic and the Western sectors of Berlin. To make this protection 


1 New York Times, September 20, 1950. 
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more effective, the Allied governments will increase and reinforce their forces 
in Germany. They will treat any attack against the Federal Republic or Berlin 
from any quarter as an attack upon themselves. 

The ministers are fully agreed that the re-creation of a German national 
army would not serve the best interests of Germany or Europe. They also 
believe that this is the view of the great majority of the German people. 

The ministers have taken note, however, of sentiments recently expressed 
in Germany and elsewhere in favor of German participation in an integrated 
force for the defense of European freedom. The questions raised by the prob- 
lem of participation of the German Federal Republic in the common defense 
of Europe are at present the subject of study and exchange of views. 

As regards internal security, the foreign ministers recognize the necessity 
for insuring that the German authorities are enabled effectively to deal with 
possible subversive activities. To this end, the foreign ministers have agreed 
to permit the establishment of mobile police formations organized on a Land 
(state) basis but with provisions which would enable the Federal Government 
to have adequate powers to make effective use of all or part of this force in 
order fully to meet the exigencies of the present situation. The High Com- 
mission and the Allied Forces in Germany will render such assistance as may 
be feasible in the rapid establishment of this force. 

The new phase in the relation between the Allies and the Federal Republic 
will be marked by major extensions of the authority of the Federal Government. 
To make this possible, the occupying powers are prepared to amend the Oc- 
cupation Statute while maintaining the legal basis of the occupation, and the 
Federal Republic will be expected to undertake certain commitments and other 
actions consonant with its new responsibilities. 

In the field of foreign affairs, the Federal Government will be authorized 
to establish a ministry of foreign affairs and to enter into diplomatic relations 
with foreign countries in all suitable cases. In other fields, and particularly 
in relation to internal economic matters, far-reaching reductions will be made 
in existing controls, and the present system of review of German legislation 
will be modified. In certain cases, the Allied powers will cease as soon as the 
Federal Government has given undertakings or taken suitable action. 

The High Commission will promptly begin discussion with the Federal 
Government to work out the necessary agreement for such undertakings. 

The foreign ministers have also agreed that a review of the prohibited and 
limited industries agreement shall be undertaken in the light of the developing 
relationship with the Federal Republic. 

Pending this review, the High Commission has been instructed to remove 
forthwith all restriction on the size, speed and number of commercial cargo 
ships built for export and to allow steel to be produced outside the present 
limitation where this would facilitate the defense effort of the West. 

The three governments pay tribute to the continued steadfastness of the 
people of Berlin and the valiant struggle of the city to preserve its freedom. 
They will continue to oppose aggression in any form against the people of 
the city, and are taking steps to strengthen Allied forces there. 

In vic v of the heavy price Berlin has had to pay to defend its freedom, the 
governments will continue their efforts to alleviate its economic situation. They 
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have directed the High Commission to review the statement 


of principles 
governing the relationship between the Allied Kommandantura 


and Berlin, 


and to liberalize Allied controls in the city to the maximum extent practicable | 


These decisions mark an important stage in the normalization of the Tela- 
tions and should contribute toward the creation of an atmosphere of mutual 
confidence and understanding. They represent a major advance toward the 
progressive return of Germany to partnership in Western Europe and the cop. 
solidation of the Western nations in their efforts to establish a firm basis fo, 
the future peace of Europe and the world. 
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gust 10, 1950. 71 p. limited. mimeo. 


———, ———. ——~—. Report . . . Lake Success, Document E/1850-E/AC.32/8, 
August 25, 1950. 33 p. mimeo. 
——-—,. ——— . Commission on the Status of Women (4th session). Report . . . Lake 


Success, Document E/1712—E/CN.6/154, May 31, 1950. 12 p. 15¢. 
Appears as Supplement 6, Economic and Social Council Official Records 
(5tn year, 11th session). 

——~—, ——~. Social Commission (7th session). Prevention of Crime and Treatment of 
Offenders: Report on the Meeting of Specialized Agencies and International Or- 
ganizations concerned with the Prevention of Crime and Treatment of Offenders, 
Convened under the Auspices of the United Nations Organization at the Palais des 
Nations, Geneva, on 16, 17 and 18 May 1950. Lake Success, Document E/CN.5/ 
223, July 20, 1950. 92 p. mimeo. 

———, Economic and Social Council (11th session). International Children’s Emer- 
gency Fund. Executive Board. Report . . . Lake Success, Document E/1738, July 
10, 1950. 13 p. + charts. mimeo. 
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Statistics 
United Nations. Economic and Social Council. Statistical Commission (5th session). 
Report . . Lake Success, Document E/1696/Rev.1-E/CN.3/113/Rev.1, July 7, 
1950. 44 P- 40¢. 
Appears as Supplement 4, Economic and Social Council Official Records (11th 
session). 


TRUSTEESHIP AND Non-SELF-GOVERNING TERRITORIES 


DocuMENTS 

United Nations. General Assembly (4th session). — Committee on Information 
Transmitted under Article 73 e of the Charter. Report . . . Lake Success, Document 
A/923, July 1950. 17 p. 20¢. 

Appears as Supplement 14, rary Assembly Official Record (4th session). 

———. General Assembly (5th session). Draft Trusteeship Agreement for the Territory 
of Somaliland under Italian Administration: Special Report of the Trusteeship 
Council. Lake Success, Document A/1294, August 1950. 11 p. 15¢. 

Appears as nm 10, General Assembly Official Records (5th session). 

—, ——— . Special Committee on Information Transmitted under Article 73 e of 
the Charter. Non- Self-Governing Territories: Future Work of the Special Com- 
mittee (Note prepared by the Secretariat). Lake Success, Document A/AC.35/ 
L.28, September 11, 1950. 4 p. limited. mimeo. 

———. Trusteeship Council. Report of the Government of France on the Cameroons 
under French Administration for the Year 1949. Lake Success, Document T/788, 
August 11, 1950. 1 p. mimeo. 

Covering document only. 

—_-—-, ——— . Report of the Government of France on Togoland under French Ad- 
ministration for the Year 1949. Lake Success, Document T/785, July 27, 1950. 
1 p. mimeo. 

Covering document only. 

-—--. --—— . Report of the Government of the United Kingdom on Tanganyika for 

the Year 1949. Lake Success, Document T/786, August 8, 1950. 1 p. mimeo. 
Covering document only. 

—--, —-— . Report of the Government of the United Kingdom on Togoland under 
British Administration for the Year 1949. Lake Success, Document T/787, August 
8, 1950. 1 p. 

— document only. 
———, ——— . Visiting Mission to Trust Territories in the Pacific. Report . . . on Nauru 
_ Lake Success, Document T/790, August 15, 1950. 57 p. + map. mimeo. 

———. ———. ———. Report . . . on New Guinea . . . Lake Success, Document T/791, 
August 15, 1950. 75 p. ry map. mimeo. 

—, ———, ——— . Report . . . on Western Samoa . . . Lake Success, Document 
T/792, August 15, 1950. 24 p. + map. mimeo. 


Booxs, PAMPHLETS AND PERIODICALS 


Fox, Annette Baker. “The United Nations and Colonial Development.” International 
Organization, May 1950 (Vol. 4, No. 2), p. 199-218. 


INTERNATIONAL CourRT OF JUSTICE 


International Court of Justice. Pleadings, Oral Arguments, Documents. Franco-Egyp- 
tian Case Concerning the Protection of French Nationals and Protected Persons in 
Egypt. Leyden (?), ICJ Sales No. 41, n. d. 36 p. 

-—-. Pleadings, Oral Arguments, Documents. The Corfu Channel Case: Oral Pro- 
ceedings (Ist Part). III. Leyden (?), ICJ Sales No. 38, n. d. 705 p. 

———. Reports of Judgments, Advisory Opinions and Orders. International Status of 
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South-West Africa: Advisory Opinion of July 11th, 1950. Leyden (?), ICJ Sales No 

42, n. d. [182 p.] Text in English and French. . 

———. Reports of Judgments, Advisory Opinions and Orders. Interpretation of Peace 
Treaties with Bulgaria, Hungary and Romania (2d Phase): Advisory Opinion of 
July 1950. Leyden, ICJ Sales No. 45, n. d. [80 p.] Text in English ang 
French. 


SECRETARIAT 


DocuMENTS 
United Nations. General Assembly (5th session). Budget Estimates for the Financial 
Year 1951. Salary, Allowance and Leave Systems of the United Nations: Repor | 
of the Secretary-General. Lake Success, Document A/1378, September 19, 1950, 
39 p. mimeo. | 
——~—. ———. Permanent Staff Regulations of the United Nations: Report of the Sec. 
retary-General. Lake Success, Document A/1360, September 13, 1950, 24 p 
mimeo. 
———. ———. United Nations Staff Pension Committee. United Nations Joint Staf 
Pension Fund: Annual Report of the . . . Committee Acting as the Joint Staf 
Pension Board. Lake Success, Document A/1335, August 24, 1950. 9 p. mimeo. 


Books, PAMPHLETS AND PERIODICALS | 


Hamilton, Thomas J. “The U. N. and Trygve Lie.” Foreign Affairs, October 1950, 
(Vol. 29, No. 1), p. 67-77. 


II. SPECIALIZED AGENCIES 


United Nations. Economic and Social Council (11th session). Coordination Commit- | 
tee. Relations with and Co-Ordination of Specialized Agencies: Report . . . Lake| 
Success, Document E/1810, August 5, 1950. 17 p. mimeo. 

———. General Assembly (5th session). Administrative and Budgetary Co-Ordination 
between the United Nations and the Specialized Agencies. Lake Success, Docu- 
ment A/1352, September 7, 1950. 10 p. mimeo. 


Foop AND AGRICULTURE ORGANIZATION 


Food and Agriculture Organization. Conference (special session). Expanded Tech- 
nical Assistance Program: Report by the Director-General. Washington, C50/9, 
September 20, 1950. [39 p.] mimeo. | 

———. ———. Revision of FAO Constitution, Rules of Procedure, and Financial Regu- 
lations. Washington, Document C50/6/Rev., September 5, 1950, 144 p. mimeo. 

———. Council (10th session). The Work of FAO 1949/50. Washington, Document 
CL10/3, September 20, 1950. 23 p. mimeo. 

———, ———. Committee on Commodity Problems. Report . . . Washington, Document 
CL10/4, September 28, 1950. 7 p. mimeo. 


INTERNATIONAL BANK FOR RECONSTRUCTION AND DEVELOPMENT 


DocuMENTS 


International Bank for Reconstruction and Development. 5th Annual Report, 1949- 
1950. Washington, n. d. 64 P. 

——. Guarantee Agreement between Repiblica Oriental del Uruguay and Inter 
national Bank ... Dated August 25, 1950. Washington, Loan No. 3U UR, n. d. 19p.| 

———. Loan Agreement between the Commonwealth of Australia and Int i 
Bank . . . Dated August 22, 1950. Washington, Loan No. 29 AU, nu. d. 8 p. 

———. Loan Agreement between International Bank . . . and Administracién Gener 
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de las Usinas Eléctricas y los Teléfonos del Estado, Dated August 25, 1950. Wash- 
ington, Loan No. 30 UR, n. d. 71 p. 

———. Loan Regulations No. 3: Applicable to Loans Made by the Bank to Member 
Governments. Dated August 15, 1950. Washington, n. d. 33 p. 

———. Loan Regulations No. 4: Applicable to Loans Made by the Bank to Borrowers 
other than Member Governments, Dated August 15, 1950. Washington, n. d. 36 p. 


Booxs, PAMPHLETS AND PERIODICALS 


Black, Eugene R. “The International Bank and World Economic Development.” 
World Affairs, Fall 1950 (Vol. 113, No. 3), p. 73-76. 


INTERNATIONAL MONETARY FUND 


DocuMENTS 
International Monetary Fund. Annual Report of the Executive Directors for the 
Fiscal Year Ended April 30, 1950. Washington, n. d. 160 p. 
———. Financial Statement, Quarter Ended July 31, 1950. Washington, n. d. folder. 
———. Schedule of Par Values: 11th Issue. Washington, July 1, 1950. 21 p. 


Booxs, PAMPHLETS AND PERIODICALS 


Nussbauin, Arthur. “Exchange Control and the International Monetary Fund.” Yale 
Law Journal, February 1950 (Vol. 59, No. 3), p. 421-430. 


INTERNATIONAL TRADE ORGANIZATION 
(INTERIM CoMMISSION) 


General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade. Contracting Parties. The Use of Quantita- 
tive Restrictions for Protective and other Commercial Purposes. Geneva, Sales No. 
GATT/ 1950-3, July 1950. 18 p. 


Wor.Lp HEALTH ORGANIZATION 


“The World Health Organization.” The World Today, September 1950 (Vol. 6, No. 
9), p. 384-386. 


Ill. REGIONAL ORGANIZATIONS 
CounciL OF EUROPE 


DocuMENTS 
United Kingdom Foreign Office. Report of the Proceedings of the 3d Session of the 
Committee of Ministers of the Council of Europe, Strasbourg, 30th March-st 
April, 1950. London, His Majesty’s Stationery Office (Miscellaneous No. 5 [1950], 
Cmd. 7954), n. d. 6 p. 3 d. 


Books, PAMPHLETS AND PERIODICALS 

Lutz, Ralph H. “European Political Unity — An Idle Dream or a Reasonable Pros- 
pect.” World Affairs Interpreter, July 1950 (Vol. 21, No. 2), p. 132-138. 

Simon, Manfred. “Le Conseil de l'Europe et la protection des Droits de Homme.” 
Revue de Droit International, de Sciences Diplomatiques et Politiques, January— 
March 1950 (Vol. 28, No. 1), p. 30-38. 

Spaak, Paul-Henri. “The Integration of Europe: Dreams and Realities.” Foreign Af- 
fairs, October 1950 (Vol. 29, No. 1), p. 94-100. 


NortH ATLANTIC COUNCIL 


Hagemann, Max. “Der Atlantikpakt und die Satzung der Vereinten Nationen.” 
Archiv des Vélkerrechts, August 1950 (Vol. 4, No. 2), p. 385-403. 
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ORGANIZATION FOR EUROPEAN ECONOMIC COOPERATION 
DocuMENTS 


United States. Economic Cooperation Administration. 25th Report for the Public 
Advisory Board. Washington, July 26, 1950. 52 p. mimeo. 


Books, PAMPHLETS AND PERIODICALS 


Diebold, William, Jr. “Imponderables of the Schuman Plan.” Foreign Affairs, 
October 1950 (Vol. 29, No. 1), p- 114-129. 


ORGANIZATION OF AMERICAN STATES 


DocuMENTS 
Inter-American Council of Jurists (1st meeting). Final Act .. . Washington, 1950, 
30 p. mimeo. 
———. Report of the Executive Secretary . . . Washington, September 1950. 40 p. 
mimeo. 


Books, PAMPHLETS AND PERIODICALS 
Juarbe y Juarbe, Juan. “Puerto Rico ante de la Comisién American de Territorios 
Independientes.” Revista de Derecho Internacional, June 1949 (Vol. 15, No. 110), 
p. 119-162. 


SoutH Paciric COMMISSION 


Gilson, Richard P. “The South Pacific Commission.” World Affairs Interpreter, July 
1950 (Vol. 21, No. 2), p. 181-190. ; 

“The South Pacific Commission: A New Experiment in Regionalism.” The World 
Today, September 1950 (Vol. 6, No. 9), p. 394-406. 


IV. WAR AND TRANSITIONAL ORGANIZATIONS 


DocuMENTS 


Office of the United States High Commissioner for Germany. 2d Quarterly Report on 
Germany January 1-March 31, 1950. Washington, Government Printing Office, 
1950. 69 p. mimeo. 

United States. Department of State. Germany, 1947-1949: The Story in Documents. 
Washington, Government Printing Office (Department of State Publication 3556, 
European and British Commonwealth Series 9), 1950. 632 p. $3.25. mimeo. 


Books, PAMPHLETS AND PERIODICALS 


McNelly, Theodore. “Political Reform in Japan: SCAP Report.” Far Eastern Survey, 
September 13, 1950 (Vol. 19, No. 15), p. 161-164. 

Mosely, Philip E. “The Treaty with Austria.” International Organization, May 1950 
(Vol. 4, No. 2), p. 219-235. 


V. BIBLIOGRAPHIES AND CHECKLISTS 


United Nations. Secretariat. Documents Index Note No. 28: Check List of Official 
Records and Journals, As of 15 July 1950. Lake Success, Document ST/LIB/ 
SER.D/28, July 19, 1950. 29 p. mimeo. 

———. ———. Documents Index Note No. 32: Cumulative Index to the Resolutions of 
the General Assembly, Ist session through 4th session, 1946 through 1949. Lake 
Success, Document ST/LIB/SER.D/32, September 5, 1950. 94 p. mimeo. 

United Nations Educational, Scientific and Cultural Organization. Subject List of 
Documents, 1 January—30 April 1950. Paris, Document UNESCO/ARC/List 6, 
June 8, 1950. 77 p. mimeo. 
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INDEX 
INTERNATIONAL ORGANIZATION 
Volume IV—1950 


Prepared by Gordon Bassett 


This index to the fourth volume of International Organization has been prepared in 
the hope that it will make reference to the journal easier for its readers. To that end, it 
has been made as complete as possible with the factual summary section in particular 
receiving extensive coverage. 

It should be noted that, because of limitation of space, abbreviations have been 
widely used. In most cases those used are standard ones and are fairly familiar to work- 
ers in the field of international relations, although a few may be rather obscure. A list- 
ing of abbreviations will be found below. 

Individuals who appear only as representatives of their countries have, in general, not 
been listed, while persons not representing any country but appearing in their individ- 
ual capacities are included in the index. For statements of policy made by national rep- 
resentatives the reference will be found under the country concerned. As a rule, listings 
have been made by organ rather than by topic, but many cross-references make pos- 
sible the finding of topical material. 

Paging of issues is as follows: Number 1, February 1950, p. 1-198; Number 2, May 
1950, p. 199-381; Number 3, August 1950, p. 383-572; Number 4, November 1950, 
p. 573-734. 


Abbreviations 
a Administrative Committee on Coordination (General Assembly) 
ED thkded 2angeks bese sete eben evens seneeen een Atomic Energy Commission 
rk cn crwin dig dwn gidiammneormeas American Friends Service Committee 
NE Fi Sica. en eiw Mine Reem eh ad ode ee eee ee Council of Europe 
ia eis nda ik balinaWanee tases teewane National Liberation Front (Greece) 
as 5 Gakic mina otammemimmsinens6ee Economic Cooperation Administration 
ok a kaknn dmememnecems Economic Commission for Asia and the Far East 
ie sai a eR Rae Raila % = Gaile a aD ipiaoe atta Economic Commission for Europe 
NE ie nn. «is oh OMS aa aan <i now Economic Commission for Latin America 
ER RS ASI Re ct eR I eh SE Economic and Social Council 
EA ChHtbet Spas santos neenere hesiieraskecineein European Payments Union 
tbh chkicns sh seucrsapadeeeeessupiak Food and Agriculture Organization 
RSS on. sao oy ogy ee & ag > me ch eR eee Far Eastern Commission 
an inn oS de amide alee yeas pa ORR ee Re hee General Assembly 
So a sw 4 ce: oy. paococnemn Maes mare at General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade 
dg a0 s0,c0 chee rannseenthenekien International Air Transport Association 
Cte ee he International Civil Aviation Organization 
ICCICA Interim Coordinating Committee on International Commodity Arrangements 
RG bksosexshesenordss Interim Commission International Trade Organization 
i nn'sts0es40¢a=cenheede tesecesennweseneann International Court of Justice 
rE. J... cece nab aam eer eedant sea International Committee of the Red Cross 
ae , » toed Bolead aba 5 aeie era eee International Law Commission 
ES. os aves ss ccdanwe seta gnakéedenneeeeel International Labor Organization 
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CE diytheceensastsctdimns Intergovernmental Maritime Consultative Organization 
EE ry eee ee ey yee g ren eee International Monetary Fung | 
ND 5 el ha sil te w iin Zine sen we whe coe International Meteorological Organization | 
table ce oo euaer eben t-<e Interim Committee of the General Assembly 
penne Ars AFUE International Office of Public Healt, 
EE ee aCe ie a ae ee ee International Penal and Penitentiary Commissiog 
ss <cndde beware tied oe ede penhdds eee epde dl International Refugee Organization 
ae eilenmed.24e ache ato be Gbesor International Seed Testing Association 
oS ALA Soe SE ete ess: ee et ee ee mento International Tracing Service | 
Ne hs od 5 ta hanna G-aracw ake nathan Cole CS Dae de International Telecommunication Union 
ln Ds ong hlennile nie bo Cee League of Red Cross Societies 
DED Sida aden eee ce eeaaweunicen North Atlantic Treaty Organization | 
oy Se ol Be i ee a ee Seg Organization of American States | 
Nie too pang oa eduin wh Organization for European Economic Cooperation 
EES TE Se er ee eee eee Ree oer See Office International d’Hygiéne Publique 
Ne eure dred aie wise ek ads. 9.5 Pan American Sanitary Organization 
EE Ee ee a ing Dn cre a araha a ans Giana ae ROE ae Security Council 
Ce a eae Lgtiad Ged ok Pieheae worn seeks Rooker Technical Assistance Board | 
Ee dee lg oc Sete hams aWahas Mad aieuees Technical Assistance Committee | 
sr Cte LS ke a a dace un culne end Technical Assistance Program 
ina eMail et Rpg! dene dln Shahar ogeriah are aunt amit cath WAM head: Trusteeship Council 
NE Ns an at hat Oe RE rea isian ne aticerg ei mA ee eaare we United Kingdom 
ES oh ER ee ies mei nee rns Te cee eer ipa cheer wy ae eS United Nations 
at hn REINS PRR ey ial NE acre A gel United Nations Commission on Korea 
sa Si od ve a Gist ocaiae United Nations Economic Development Administration 
EEE 5 xe bneses United Nations Educational, Scientific and Cultural Organization 
WEE x. oo cate exes en United Nations International Children’s Emergency Fund 
oc vars wa a inavesesl tee pare eee oe United Nations Relief for Palestine Refugees 
dare eis a ones Searle United Nations Relief and Rehabilitation Administration 
UNRWA 
United Nations Relief and Works Agency for Palestine Refugees in the Near East | 
LAE i arene Oey es United Nations Special Committee on the Balkans 
eM te a el Ce ne Cai ee punaie ly me eae Universal Postal Union 
er ee Met ned io eee ane oa £9 es ee oe United States 
aa ID lege ie ih gt al ele Union of Soviet Socialist Republics 
NN or re eens ce Se aumhine akties a6 dip World Federation of Trade Unions 
Ap neem aan aula gas Bia aah # de be ce ee Spears Po World Health Organization 
eerie f payevrellnden ga ait? Bal oie cratic ea World Meteorological Organization , 
A 

Aboriginal populations of American conti- Adult Education, Conference on 

nent, 651-652 (UNESCO), 500 
Ad Hoc Political Committee (GA), 59, 72, Adult Education, Seminar on Methods 

80 and Techniques of (UNESCO), 500 ; 
Administrative and Budgetary Questions, Aeronautical Meteorology, Commission 

Advisory Committee on (GA), 103, for (IMO), 319, 487 

104, 626 Afghanistan 
Administrative Questions, Consultative contribution to UN, 625 

Committee on (GA), 626 FAO, admitted to, 126 
Administrative Unions, Committee on member of WHO Regional Committee 

(TC), 464-465, 469, 657-658 for Southeast Asia, 144 
Administrative unions of trust territories position on 

and adjacent possessions, 95-96 Indonesian Question, 78 


Admission to UN. See Membership, UN Korean Question, 436 
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American 
296 
American 
American 
155, 
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INDEX 


Africa 
economic commission for, suggested, 86 
economic situation in, 277 
ECOSOC technical assistance program 
for, 658 
trust territories of, higher education in, 
647 
See also East Africa; French Equatorial 
Africa; South Africa, Union of; 
South West Africa; West Africa 
African Postal and Telecommunications 
Union, Conference of (UPU), 143 
Agriculture. See Food and Agriculture 
Organization 
Agriculture, Inter-American Institute of, 
532 
Air Navigation Commission (ICAO), 130, 
$17, 318, 485-486, 676 
Air Transport Committee (ICAO), 130, 
818-319, 486-487, 676-677 
Albania, People’s Republic of 
attacks from, upon UN observers, 68 
Corfu Channel Case (ICJ), 123, 310 
Greece, relations with, 67, 68, 429, 
615-617 
Greek guerrillas, assistance to, 68 
WHO, withdrawal from, 501 
Alfaro, Ricardo J. (Panama), member ILC, 
433, 625 
Allen, Charles E. World Health 
World Politics, 27-43 
Allied Control Councils and Commissions, 
bibliography, 197 
See also Austria, Allied Commission for; 
Far Eastern Commission; Foreign 
Ministers, Council of; Germany, 
Allied Control Council for; Ger- 
many, Allied High Commission 
for; Inter-Allied Reparation 
Agency; Japan, Allied Council for 
Alvarez, A. (Chile), IC] Judge, 58, 312 
American Christian Palestine Committee, 
296 
American Federation of Labor, 283 
American States, Organization of, 153- 
155, 291, 336-337, 528-532 
bibliography, 197, 379, 570-571, 734 
Caribbean, Special Committee of the, 
529 
Council, activities of, 153-154, 336- 
$37, 528-532 
Cuban-Dominican Republic dispute, 
154-155, 336, 528-530 
disaster relief, study of, 153-154, 531 
FAO, relations with, 532 


and 
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American States, Organization of (con- 
tinued). 
Guatemala, involvement in Caribbean 
disputes, 336, 529, 530 
Haitian-Dominican Republic dispute, 
336, 529, 530 
Inter-American Commission of Women, 
837 
Inter-American Organizations, report of 
Committee on, 337 
Inter-American Peace Committee, 154— 
155 
Inter-American _ Statistical 
agreement with, 337 
Investigating Committee of the Carib- 
bean, recommendations of, 528 
Pan American Union, relations with, 
153-154 
UNESCO, agreement with, 140 
WHO Regional Committee for the 
Americas, observer at meeting of, 
145 
See also Caribbean Commission; Inter- 
American Council of Jurists; Inter- 
American Defense Board; Inter- 
American Economic and Social 
Council; Inter-American Institute 
of Agriculture; Inter-American 
System; Pan American Sanitary 
Organization 
Anglo-Norwegian Fisheries Case (ICJ), 
123 
Antibiotics, Expert Committee on 
(WHO), 504, 684 
Arab League, 147, 506-507, 687 
bibliography, 196, 569 
collective security pact, 146, 507, 687 
Council, meetings of, 146, 506 
Cultural Conference, 687 
Political Committee, 506, 507, 687 
Arab States 
Israel, negotiations with, 429, 617-618 
refugees, problem of, 617 
UN Conciliation Commission for Pales- 
tine, study of proposals of, 429 
Arabia. See Saudi Arabia 
Argentina 
member of 
Administrative Unions, 
on (TC), 469, 657 
ECLA, 58 
ICAO Council, 485 
International Cotton Advisory Com- 
mittee, 542 
International Wool Study Group, 
Management Committee, 545 


Institute, 


Committee 
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Argentina 


member of (continued). 
Statistical Commission, 56 
TC, 55, 97, 120 
committee on rules of procedure, 
805 
position on 

admission of new members, 312 

armaments, regulation of, 114, 115 

atomic weapons, 73, 74 

Cameroons, French administration of, 
463 

Eritrea, disposition of, 620 

Indonesian Question, 109, 110 

Italian colonies, future status of, 63 

Jerusalern, internationalization of, 66, 
296, 297, 298, 457, 458, 460 

Korean Question, 436, 437 

Pacific trust territories, TC visiting 
mission to, 302, 303 

Rights and Duties of States, draft 
Declaration on, 104 

Togoland, administration of, 470-471 

trust territories, political, economic, 
social, and educational advance- 
ment in, 465 

UN, membership in, 75, 76 


Ascher, Charles S. The Development of 


UNESCO's Program, 12-26 


Asia and the Far East, Economic Com- 


mission for (ECOSOC), 
278, 444-445, 641 

annual report, 445 

associate members, admission of, 117 

fifth session, 117 

Flood Control, Bureau of, endorse- 
ment of work of, 117 

Indonesia, admission of, 444 

Industry and Trade, Committee on, re- 
port of, 444, 445 

Iron and Steel, Subcommittee on, 445 

membership, 57 

sixth session, 444-445 

specialized agencies, cooperation with, 
117 

survey for Asia and Far East for 1949, 
117 

technical assistance, program of, 117 

Work Program and Priorities, Ad Hoc 
Committee on, 44 

See also Far East, Far Eastern Com- 
mission, South Pacific Commission, 
Southern Asia, and _ individual 
countries by name 


117-118, 


Armed forces and disarmament 


bibliography, 729 


INDEX 


Armaments, regulation and reduction of 
74-75, 273-274 
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International Court of Justice (continued). 
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International Monetary Fund 
relations with (continued). 
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483 
member of 
ECOSOC, 55, 85 
Int. Comm (GA), subcommittee on 
international cooperation in po- 
litical field, 264 
Narcotic Drugs, Commission on, 57 
opium production quota established 
for, 453 
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Iran (continued). 
position on 
Human Rights, draft First Interna- 
tional Covenant on, 649 
Indonesian Question, 78 
Korean Question, 436 
under-developed countries, economic 
development of, 643 
Iraq 
ILO mission to, 678 
International Bank 
loan to, 482 
mission to, 316 
ITU Convention ratified by, 494 
member of 
Social Commission, 56 
Somaliland, subcommittee on trustee- 
ship agreement, 119, 293, 295 
WMO, 330 
ition on 
yan unions, 95 
admission of members to UN, 75, 76 
Cameroons, French administration 
of, 463 
Indonesian Question, 78 
Italian colonies, disposition of, 61, 62 
Jerusalem, administration of, 119, 
294, 297, 459, 460 
Palestine refugees, assistance to, 66 
refugees and stateless persons, pro- 
tection of, 91 
Ruanda-Urundi, administration of, 
300, 301 
trust territories, political, economic, 
social, and teeta advance- 
ment in, 305-306, 465 
UN Economic Survey Mission for the 
Middle East, report of, 261 
Ireland 
OEEC Executive Committee, member 
of, 520 
North Atlantic ocean stations, contribu- 
tion to, 317 
North Atlantic Pact, non-participation 
in, 520 
UN, application for membership, 75 
Iron and Steel, Subcommittee on 
(ECAFE), 445 
Israel 
Arab states, peace negotiations with, 
429, 617-618 
Conciliation Commission for Palestine 
agreement to proposals of, 428- 
429 
contribution to UN, 103, 625 
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Israel (continued). 
Count Bernadotte, 
441, 628 
IRO, reception of refugees, 324 
member of 
FAO, 126 
Int. Comm. (GA), subcommittee op 
international cooperation in po- 
litical field, 264 
Jerusalem, subcommittee on (GA), 65 
Social Commission, 656 
UNESCO, 143 
WMO, 330 
peace, establishment of, 617-618 
position on 
holy places, protection of, 64-65 
Jerusalem, internationalization of, 64, 
65, 66, 119, 297, 458, 459, 466 
Korean Question, 436 
refugees, return of, 262, 273, 617 
Rights and Duties of States, Draft Dec. 
laration on, reply on, 628 
UNRWA, contributor to, 429 
UPU, accession to Convention of, 50] 
Israeli-Lebanon Mixed Armistice Commis- 
sion, 273 
Italian colonies, former, 262-263 
bibliography, 190, 371, 561-562 
delimitation of boundaries, 264, 621 
disposition of, 59-64, 431-432 
economic development and social prog- 
ress in, 641-642 
GA resolution on disposal of (text), 163- 
167 
See also Eritrea; Libya; Somaliland 
Italian Somaliland. See Somaliland 
Italy 
member of 
FAO Committee on Commodities, 
479 
GATT, 496, 682 
ICAO Council, 485 
International Cotton Advisory Com- 
mission, 543 
International Wool Study Group, 
Management Committee, 545 
NATO, 519 
OEEC 
Executive Committee, 520 
subcommittee on cooperation with 
Council of Europe, 520 
working party, 697 
Rubber Study Group, 546 
WHO Executive Board, 501 
position on 
Eritrea, disposition of, 620 
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Ital 
: ition on (continued). 
German Federal Republic, military 
units, 696 
Korean Question, 436 
Schuman Plan, 526 
UN, application for membership, 75 


J 


ammu and Kashmir 
demilitarization, 636 
plebiscite, proposed, 270, 636-637 
problem of, 110, 111-113, 269-270, 
439 
Japan 
Allied Council for, 339 
IMF services to, 133 
looted property, restitution of, 160 
member of 
ITU, 136 
UPU, 500 
trade, 117, 137 
treaty with, 708 
UNESCO, activities in, 142, 143, 497, 


499 

Java. See Indonesia and Indonesian 
Question 

Jerusalem 


demilitarization of, 116 
holy places, protection of, 64-65 
internationalization of, 64-66, 102, 119, 
293-294, 296-298, 457-460, 466 
GA resolution on (text), 167-168 
refugees, problem of, 459-460 
See also Palestine 
Joint Staff Pension Fund, UN, participa- 
tion in, 87, 289, 456, 666 
See also Staff Pension Committee 
Joint System of External Audit, partici- 
pation in, 289 
Jordan, Hashemite Kingdom of the 
Arab League, expulsion from, consid- 
ered, 506, 687 
Arab Palestine, incorporation of, 506- 
507 
member of 
ITU, 494 
UNESCO, 290, 497 
position on 
holy places, protection of, 64 
Jerusalem, internationalization of, 64, 
65, 297, 466 
UN Economic Survey Mission for 
the Middle East, report of, 261 
refugees, repatriation of, 262, 273 
UN, application for membership, 75 


Jordan-Israeli, Mixed Armistice Commis- 
sion, 272-273 


K 


Karachi Military Conference, 112 
Kashmir. See Jammu and Kashmir 
Kenya, administrative union with Togo- 
land, 469 
Klaestad, H. (Norway), IC] Judge, 58 
Korea 
aid to civilian population and support 
of UN forces in, 655 
bibliography, 371 
civil population, assistance for, ECOSOC 
resolution on (text), 709-710 
general elections in, 430 
hostilities in, 430-431 
IRO, assistance of, 680 
member of 
ECAFE (associate), 57, 117 
FAO, 126 
GATT, 682 
UNESCO, 140, 290, 497 
WHO Western Pacific regional unit, 
501 
problem of independence of, 79-80 
relief and support of population, 439 
SC resolution on (text), 709 
SC, seating of representative in, 631, 
633 
UN, application for membership, 75 
Korea, People’s Democratic Republic of, 
80 
ECAFE, application rejected, 117 
position on Korean Question, 437 
Korea, UN Command in, 437-438, 634 
Korea, UN Commission on, 79-80, 263, 
430-431, 434, 435, 438, 614-615 
Korean Question 
re 563, 729-730 
exchange of notes between UN ambas- 
sador and Soviet deputy foreign 
minister (text), 552-553 
prisoners of war, treatment of, 437 
SC 
discussion in, 631-634 
resolutions on (text), 550-551, 552 
statement by Pres. Truman on (text), 
551 
Unified Command for the Defense of 
South Korea, 437-438, 634 
UNCOK, 79-80, 263, 430-431, 434, 
435, 438, 614-615 
Koretsky, Vladimir M. (USSR), ILC mem- 
ber, 433 
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Krylov, S. B. (USSR), ICJ Judge, 58, 311, 
476 


L 


Labor, discrimination against immigrant 
and refugee, 91-92 
See also Forced labor; International 
Labor Organization; Slavery; 
World Federation of Trade Un- 
ions . 
Labor and social problems, 283-286 
apprentices and technical workers, 
training for, 652 
forced labor, problem of, 283 
slavery, 283-284 
Social Commission, 284-285 
trade union rights, 284 
Laissez-passer, UN, 88, 144 
Land and water conservation and utiliza- 
tion, meeting of experts on (FAC), 
671 
Laos 
member of 
ECAFE (associate), 57 
WHO, 501 
Latin America, Economic Commission 
for, 447-448, 641 
annual report, 641 
Economic Survey for Latin America, 
1949, 447-448 
membership, 58 
third session, 447-448 
Latin-American Forest Research and 
Training Institute (FAO), 313 
Latin American Forestry and Forest 
Products Commission (FAO), second 
session, 313 
Lebanon 
FAO forestry experts in, 672 
Israeli refugees, return of, 273 
member of 
GATT, 137 
Human Rights, Commission on, 56 
Int. Comm. (GA), subcommittee on 
international cooperation in po- 
litical field, 264 
Status of Women, Commission on, 
56 
WMO, 330 
ition on 
freedom of information, draft con- 
vention on, 89 
human rights, violation of, by Bul- 
garia, Hungary and Rumania, 
76 


Lebanon 
position on (continued). 
Indonesian Question, 78 
Int. Comm. (GA), 81 
Italian Somaliland, future status of, 
63 
Jerusalem, internationalization of, 65, 
66 
Korean Question, 436 
Palestine refugees, assistance to, 66 
UN Field Service, proposed creation 
of, 78 
under-developed countries, technical 
assistance for, 83 
UNESCO, Chinese representation in, 
498 
repatriation of refugees in, 262 
UN Economic Survey Mission for the 
Middle East, report of, 261 
Legal Committee (GA) 
amendments to important questions, 
majority required for adoption of, 
629 
Declaration of Death of Missing Per- 
sons, draft Convention on, 105 
ILC, report of, 104 
Liechtenstein, party to IC] Statute, 105 
Methods and Procedures, Special Com- 
mittee on (GA), examination of 
report of, 104 
Prevention and Punishment of | the 
Crime of Genocide, Convention 
for the ratification of, 105 
reparation for injuries incurred in serv- 
ice of UN, 105 
treaties, registration and publication of, 
105 
Legal problems 
bibliography, 190, 371, 562, 728 
See also International Court of Justice; 
International Law Commission 
Lempa River Hydroelectric Commission, 
International Bank loan to, 315-316 
Liberia 
member of 
GATT, 496 
Rubber Study Group, 546 
position on 
Italian colonies, future status of, 61, 
63 
ITO charter, ratification of, 325 
Korean Question, 436 
trust territories, UN flag in, 94 
Library, UN, 666 
Libya 
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Libya (continued). 
future status of, 59-64, 262, 432, 618 
National Assembly, 619 
technical assistance for, 642 
UN Advisory Council for, 428 
UN Commissioner for, 62, 64, 618-619 
Liechtenstein, party to IC] Statute, 105 
Linggadjati agreement, 109 
Liquor Traffic in Africa, International 
Central Office for the Control of, 655 
Livestock, First Caribbean Regional Con- 
ference on, 509, 689 
Livestock breeding specialists 
meeting of, 314, 479 
Luxembourg 
International Bank, operations with, 
315 
member of 
ECE, 57 
GATT, 495, 682 
mutual defense assistance agreement 
with US, signature of, 335 
position on 
Korean Question, 436 
non-self-governing territories, resolu- 
tions of special committee, 99 
Schuman Plan, 526 
South West Africa, international sta- 
tus of, 102 
UN flag in trust territories, 95 
UNRWA, contributor to, 429 
Western Union Defense Committee, 
represented at meeting of, 688 


M 


McNair, Sir Arnold (UK), ICJ Judge, 58 

Madagascar, African Postal and Telecom- 
munications Union, represented at 
Conference of, 143 

Major Economic Changes in 1949, Secre- 
tariat report on, 277 

Malaria, control of, 655 

Malaya, member of ECAFE (associate), 
57 

Manchuria, Chinese claims of Soviet ob- 
struction in, 69-70 

Maritime Mobile Radio, European re- 
gional Convention for the, 494 

Marshall Plan. See European Economic 
Cooperation, Organization of 

Mediterranean, General Fisheries Council 
for the (FAO), 128 

Mediterranean Sea, International Com- 
mission for the Scientific Exploration 
of the, 291, 654 


(FAO), 


Membership, UN, 75-76, 77, 619 
IC] opinion, 125, 312 
Mental Health, World Federation of, 144 
Meteorology. See International Civil Avia- 
tion Organization; International Me- 
teorological Organization; World 
Meteorological Organization 
Methods and Procedures, Special Com- 
mittee on (GA), 104-105, 629 
Mexican Light and Power Company, 
Ltd., International Bank loan to, 
316, 482 
Mexico 
member of 
ECLA, 58 
ECOSOC, 55, 85 
Int. Comm. (GA), subcommittee on 
international cooperation in po- 
litical field, 264 
ICAO Council, 485 
Information Transmitted under Arti- 
cle 73e, Special Committee on, 
100 
International Cotton Advisory Com- 
mittee, 543 
International Whaling Commission, 
545 
Narcotic Drugs, Commission on, 57 
Status of Women, Commission on, 
56 
WMO, 330 
position on 
administrative unions, 95, 96 
China, political independence of, 70 
Human Rights, dr First Interna- 
tional Covenant on, 649 
Italian Somaliland, future status of, 
63 
Jerusalem, administration of, 119, 
293-294 
Korean Question, 80, 436 
non-self-governing territories, special 
committee on, 97-98, 99 
Somaliland, trusteeship for, 119 
South West Africa, IC] opinion on, 
102 
UN Field Service, proposed creation 
of, 78 
under-developed countries, economic 
development of, 643 
UNICEF, 92-93 
WHO Regional Committee for the 
Americas, meeting of, 145 
Middle East, UN Economic Survey Mis- 
sion for the, 67, 68, 261 
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Migration, Preliminary Conference on 
(ILO), 491 

Military Medicine and Pharmacy, Perma- 
nent Committee of International 
Congresses on, 654 

Mindszenty, Cardinal, trials of, 77 

Minorities. See Prevention of Discrimina- 
tion and Protection of Minorities, 
Subcommission on 

Missing Persons, Convention on the Dec- 
laration of Death of, 105, 628 

Missions, UN, headquarters management 
of, 307-308 

Morocco, ITU Convention ratified, 494 

Mosely, Philip E. The Treaty with Aus- 
tria, 219-235 

Multilateral conventions, reservations to, 
629 

Mutual Economic Assistance, Council of, 
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Narcotic drugs 
control of, 285-286, 453-454, 647 
See also Permanent Central Opium 
Board 
Narcotic Drugs, Commission on (ECO- 
SOC) ad hoc committee, meeting of, 
285-286 
membership in, 57 
National and International Measures for 
Full Employment, report on, 275- 
277 
National Institute of Hygiene, Mexico, 
685 
Nauru, Trust Territory of 
administration of, report on, 468 
TC visiting mission to, 659-660 
Near East Relief and Works Agency. See 
United Nations Relief and Works 
Agency for Palestine Refugees in the 
Near East 
Nepal 
member of 
ECAFE (associate), 57 
GATT, 326 
UN, application for membership, 75 
Netherlands 
contribution to UN, 625 
Indonesia 
transfer of sovereignty, 106-110 
charter of (text), 176 
Indonesia, report of UN Commission 
for, participant in SC discussion 
of, 108 


Netherlands (continued). 

Indonesian Question, Round Table 
Conference Agreements, ratifica- 
tion of, 272 

member of 

ECAFE, 57 

ECLA, 58 

ECE, 57 

GATT, 137, 495, 496, 682 

Int. Comm., subcommittee on jn- 
ternational cooperation in politi- 
cal field, 264 

International Cotton Advisory Com- 
mittee, 543 

International Whaling Commission, 
545 

Jerusalem, subcommittee on (GA), 
65 

Narcotic Drugs, Commission on, 57 

NATO, 519 

Population Commission, 57 

Rhine, Central Commission for Navi- 
gation of, 542 

Rubber Study Group, 546 

Statistical Commission, 56 

Status of Women, Commission on, 
656 

Transport and Communications Com- 
mission, 56 

mutual defense assistance agreement 
with US, signature of, 335 

OEEC working party, represented on, 
697 


position on 

Caribbean area, technical assistance 
for, 689 

Eritrea, disposition of, 620 

freedom of information, 88 

German Federal Republic, military 
units, 696 

Germany, reparations from, 540 

holy places, protection of, 65 

human rights, violation of, by Bul- 
garia, Hungary and Rumania, 
76 

Indonesian Question, 79 

Japan, treaty with, 708 

Jerusalem, internationalization of, 66 

Korean Question, 80, 437, 438 

Rights and Duties of States, draft 
Declaration on, 104 

Schuman Plan, 526, 528 

South West Africa, international sta- 
tus of, 101, 102 

UN Field Service, proposed creation 
of, 78 
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Netherlands 
sition on (continued). 
UN membership for Bulgaria, Hun- 
gary, and Rumania, 77 
Rhine boatmen conference, represented 
at, 132, 678 
Rights and Duties of States, Draft Dec- 
laration on, reply on, 628 
South Pacific Conference, represented 
at, 532 
Western Union Defense Committee, 
represented at meeting of, 688 
Netherlands East Indies, member of 
ECAFE (associate), 57 
See also Indonesia, United States of 
Netherlands-Indonesian Union, 106-107, 
109 
agreement concerning foreign relations 
of (text), 183-184 
statute of (text), 177-183 
New Caledonia, South Pacific Conference, 
represented at, 532 
New governments, recognition of, by UN, 
268 
New Guinea, Trust Territory of, 106, 109 
administration of, report on, 467 
Papua, administrative union with, 469 
TC visiting mission to, 661-662 
New Zealand 
information transmitted under Article 
78e, 622 
member of 
ECAFE, 57 
Fiscal Commission, 57 
GATT, 496, 682 
Social Commission, 56 
WMO, 330 
Non-Governmental Organizations, 
South-East Asia Regional Confer- 
ence of, represented at, 308 
position on 
administrative unions, 95 
Cameroons, administration of, 461 
Eritrea, disposition of, 620 
Italian colonies, disposition of, 63 
Japan, treaty with, 708 
Jerusalem, internationalization of, 66, 
119, 458, 460 
Korean Question, 437, 438 
non-self-governing territories, resolu- 
tions of special committee, 99 
Somaliland, trusteeship for, 119, 293 
UN Field Service, proposed creation 
of, 78 
Western Samoa, administration of, 467, 
660-661 


Newfoundland, GATT concessions by 
UK on behalf of, 137 
News personnel, free access to UN meet- 
ings, 89 
Nicaragua 
FAO technical mission to, 314 
IMF, relations with, 133, 322 
International Bank mission to, 316 
ITU Convention ratified, 494 
member of 
ECLA, 58 
GATT, 496, 682 
position on 
Int. Comm. (GA), 81 
Korean Question, 436-437 
Niebuhr, Reinhold. The Theory and 
Practice of UNESCO, 3-11 
Nigeria 
Cameroons, administrative integration 
with, 301, 302, 303, 461 
Non-governmental organizations 
ECOSOC, relations with, 654 
South-East Asia Regional Conference 
of, 308 
UN, relations with, 291 
Non-self-governing territories 
bibliography, 193, 375, 565-566, 731 
economic, social, and educational con- 
ditions in, 622-624, 647-648 
educational matters, equal treatment 


in, 98, 99 

South West Africa, international status 
of, 100-102 

Special Committee on Information 


Transmitted under Article 73e 
(GA), 97-100, 4382-433, 621-623 

voting on resolutions of special com- 
mittee, 99 

North Atlantic Council (NATO), 
148, 335, 518-520, 694-697 

bibliography, 196, 379, 570, 733 

Defense Committee, 518-519 

Defense, Financial and Economic 
Committee, 147-148, 519 

Deputies, Council of, meetings of, 694- 
696 

fourth session, 519-520 

Ireland, non-participation of, 520 

Military Committee, 518, 695 

Military Production and Supply Board, 
835, 518, 697 

military standardization, tripartite ar- 
rangements for, 335 

North Atlantic area, integrated defense 
of, 335 
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North Atlantic Council (continued). 
North Atlantic Ocean regional plan- 
ning group, 697 
North European regional group, meet- 
ing of, 696 
Planning Board, 520, 696-697 
resolution adopted by (text), 559-560 
second annual meeting, 696 
South Europe-Western Mediterranean 
sain toe, 147, 697 
Western Powers, Council of, coopera- 
tion with, 510 
North Atlantic Military Production and 
Supply Board (NATO), 335, 518 
North Atlantic Ocean Weather Stations 
agreement (ICAO), 318 
North Borneo, member of ECAFE (asso- 
ciate), 57 
North Pacific Regional Air Navigation 
Meeting (ICAO), 318 
Northern Rhodesia, GATT concessions 
by UK on behalf of, 137 
Norwa 
Anglo-Norwegian Fisheries Case (ICJ), 
123 
International Bank, relations with, 675 
ITO charter, ratification of, 325 
member of 
ECE, 57 
Economic and Employment Commis- 
sion, 55 
Eritrea investigation commission, 63, 
262, 619 
GATT, 496, 682 
Int. Comm. (GA), subcommittee on 
international cooperation in po- 
litical field, 264 
International Whaling Commission, 
545 
northern European regional planning 
group (NATO), 146 
SC, 55 
Statistical Commission, 56 
Transport and Communications 
Commission, 56 
WMO, 330 
mutual defense assistance agreement 
with US, signature of, 335 
OEEC working party, represented on, 
697 
position on 
conventional armaments, regulation 
and reduction of, 74, 75, 115, 
440 
German Federal Republic, military 
units, 696 


Norway 
position on (continued). 

Germany, reparations from, 540 

India-Pakistan Question, 270 

Int. Comm. (GA), 81 

Jerusalem, internationalization of, 65, 
66 

Korean Question, 435, 436, 437, 438. 
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non-self-governing territories, resolu. | 


tions of special committee, 99 
People’s Republic of China 
recognition of, 632 
representation at SC meetings, 
634, 635 


Round Table Conference on Indo. | 


nesian Question, 109 
South West Africa, international 
status of, 101, 102 


Nuremberg Tribunal, principles of inter. 


national law of charter and judgment 
of (text), 714-721 

Nutrition, Expert Committee on (FAO/ 
WHO), 329, 684 

Nutrition, Latin American Conference on 
(FAO), 480 

Nutrition Committee for Southeast Asia 
(FAO), 314, 479 
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Obscene publications, traffic in, 285 
Observers, UN. See United Nations Panel 
of Field Observers 
Ocean weather stations. See International 
Civil Aviation Organization 
Office International d’Hygiéne Publique 
functions of, assumed by WHO, 502 
Joint Study Group on African Schisto- 
somiasis (WHO/OIHP), 330 
Opium. See Narcotic drugs 
Organization for European Economic Co- 
operation. See European Economic 
Cooperation, Organization for 


Organization of American States. See ; 


American States, Organization of 
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Pacific Islands, trust territory of 
TC visiting mission to, 302-303, 658- 
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US report on, 467-468 
Pacific Settlement of International Dis- 
putes, Revised General Act for the, 
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member of 
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ECOSOC, 55, 85 
Eritrea, UN Commission for, 
262, 619 
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Fiscal Commission, 57 
GATT, 126, 496 
Human Rights, Commission on, 656 
International Cotton Advisory Com- 
mittee, 543 
Libya, UN Advisory Council for, 428 
Transport and Communications 
Commission, 56 
UNESCO, 143 
Non-Governmental Organizations, 
South-East Asia Regional Confer- 
ence of (UN), represented at, 308 
position on 
administrative unions, 96 
China, political independence of, 70 
Eritrea, disposition of, 431, 620 
Indonesian Question, 78, 79 
Int. Comm. (GA), 81 
Italian Colonies, disposition of, 61, 
62 
Jammu and Kashmir, 637 
Japan, treaty with, 708 
Korean Question, 80, 436 
refugees and stateless persons, pro- 
tection of, 91 
Round Table Conference on Indone- 
sian Question, 109 
UN Field Service, proposed creation 
of, 78 
under-developed countries economic 
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Conciliation Commission for (UN), 64- 
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GATT, termination of UK representa- 
tion for, 137 

holy places, protection of, 64-65 

Jerusalem, internationalization of, 64- 
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Palestine (continued). 
reparations for death of UN Mediator, 
628 
refugees, assistance to, 66-67 
UN Economic Survey Mission for the 
Middle East, report of, 261 
UNRWA, activities of, 685-686 
Palestine Question 
Egyptian-Israeli Mixed Armistice Com- 
mission, 272 
Hashemite Jordan Kingdom—Israeli 
Mixed Armistice Commission, 272- 
273 
Israeli refugees, return of, 273 
Israeli-Lebanon Mixed Armistice Com- 
mission, 273 
Syrian-Israeli Mixed Armistice Com- 
mission, 273 
Truce Supervision Organization, report 
of, 272 
Palestine Refugee Fund, assets and lia- 
bilities transferred, 627 
Palestine Refugees, The United Nations 
Relief for. Channing B. Richardson, 
44-54 
Palestine Refugees in the Near East, UN 
Relief and Works Agency for (GA), 
262, 429, 627, 664 
Panama 
member of 
ECLA, 58 
Int. Comm. (GA), subcommittee on 
international cooperation in po- 
litical field, 264 
International Whaling Commission, 
545 
Statistical Commission, 656 
position on 
Int. Comm. (GA), 81 
Korean Question, 436 
Pan American Sanitary Organization, Ex- 
ecutive Committee, 504, 685, 686 
OAS, relations with, 153-154 
Panel of Observers, UN. See Field Serv- 
ice and Panel of Observers 
Paraguay 
ECLA, member of, 58 
WHO Regional Committee for the 
Americas, meeting of, 145 
Passports and Frontier Formalities, Meet- 
ing of Experts on, 454 
Peace, proposals on essentials of, 71-72 
Permanent Central Opium Board 
(ECOSOC), 103, 292 
See also Narcotic drugs 
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Peru 


Colombian-Peruvian 


Asylum Case 
(ICJ), 124, 310, 670 


ITU Convention ratified, 494 
member of 


ECLA, 58 

ECOSOC, 55 

GATT, 326, 682 

International Cotton Advisory Com- 
mittee, 543 

Jerusalem, subcommittee on (GA), 65 

Narcotic Drugs, Commission on, 57 

Population Commission, 57, 656 

WMO, 330 


position on 


China, political independence of, 70 

Eritrea, disposition of, 63 

Korean Question, 436 

under-developed countries, technical 
assistance for, 83 


Philippines 
IMF services to, 323 
Indonesia, report of UN Commission 


for, participant in SC discussion 
of, 108 


member of 


ECAFE, 57 

Economic, Employment and Devel- 
opment Commission, 656 

GATT, 326 

Human Rights, Commission on, 56 

ad hoc committee, 453 

Information Transmitted under Arti- 
cle 73e, Special Committee on, 
100, 621, 623 

Somaliland, subcommittee on trus- 
teeship agreement, 119, 293, 
294 

Statistical Commission, 656 

UNCOK, 80 

WMO, 330 


position on 


administrative unions, 95 

Cameroons, administration of, 301- 
802, 461, 462, 463 

China, political independence of, 70 

Committee on Administrative Un- 
ions (TC), 464 

Indonesian Question, 78, 109 

Italian Somaliland, 62, 63 

Japan, treaty with, 708 

Jerusalem, statute for, 293, 294, 297, 
298, 458, 459, 460 

Korean Question, 80, 436-437 

Somaliland, trusteeship for, 119, 293 


Philippines 


position on (continued). 
South West Africa, international 
status of, 477 
technical assistance to non-member 
of UN, 86 
trust territories 
administration of, 94 
political, economic, social, and 
educational advancement jn, | 
806, 465 
UN Field Service, proposed creation 
of, 78 
under-developed countries, technical | 
assistance for, 83 
UNESCO, Japanese participation in, 
143 


Phylloxera Convention of Berne, revision 


of, 479 


Plague, Expezt Committee on (WHO), 


329 
See also World Health Organization 


Plant Protection Convention of the Inter. 


national Institute of Agriculture, 479 


Plant-attacking insects and diseases, con- 


ference on (FAO), 479 


Pneumoconiosis, International Conference 


of Experts on (ILO), 321, 677 


Poland 


contribution to UN, 625 
Economic and Employment Commis- 
sion (ECOSOC), withdrawal from, 
275 
ECOSOC, withdrawal from, 275, 630, 
639 
IMF, withdrawal from, 323 
International Bank, withdrawal from, 
315, 481 
IRO, Warsaw office closed, 135 
member of 
administrative unions, subcommittee 
on (GA), 96 
ECE, 57 
Economic and Employment Commis- 
sion, 55 
Fiscal Commission, 57 
Narcotic Drugs, Commission on, 57 
Social Commission, 56 
Status of Women, Commission 00, 
656 
Transport and Communications Com- 
mission, 56 
position on 
administrative unions, 95 
China, threats to independence and 
integrity of, 69, 70 
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Poland 
position on (continued). 
Committee on Commodity Prob- 
lems (FAO), 313 
Indonesian Question, 79 
Int. Comm. (GA), 81 
Italian colonies, disposition of, 62, 
63 
Korean Question, 80, 437 
labor, immigrant and refugee, dis- 
crimination against, 91-92 
non-self-governing territories, infor- 
mation from, 97 
refugees and stateless persons, pro- 
tection of, 91 
UN Field Service, proposed crea- 
tion of, 78 
UNESCO operations in Germany, 
142 
Prevention of Discrimination and Pro- 
tection of Minorities, Subcommis- 
sion on (ECOSOC), withdrawal 
from, 281 
Refugees and Stateless Persons, Ad Hoc 
Committee on (ECOSOC), with- 
drawal from, 288, 649 
Social Commission, withdrawal from, 
453 
under-developed countries, 
assistance for, 83 
WHO, withdrawal from, 683 
Political and legal organizations, bibliog- 
raphy, 379-380 
Political and Security Committee (GA) 
China, threats to political independence 
and territorial integrity of, 69-71 
Greece, threats to political independ- 
ence and territorial integrity of, 
67-69 
Indonesian Question, 78-79 
Italian colonies, disposition of, 59-64 
ace, proposals on essentials of, 71-72 
Political fei Int. Comm. (GA) subcom- 
mittee on international cooperation 
in, 264, 428 
Population Commission (ECOSOC) fifth 
session, 287, 454-455 
report of, 646-647 
Portugal 
German assets in, 540 
ITU Convention ratified, 494 
OEEC working party, represented on, 
697 


technical 


position on 
European trade, liberalization of, 521 
UN, application for membership, 75 
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Postal administration, UN, establishment 
of, 103 

Press. See Freedom of Information and of 
the Press, Subcommission on 

Prevention and Punishment of the Crime 
of Genocide, Convention on the, rati- 
fication of, 105 

Prevention of Discrimination and Protec- 
tion of Minorities, Subcommission on 
(ECOSOC), 281-282, 450, 453, 650 

Privileges and Immunities, UN Conven- 
tion on, 121 

Prostitution. See Suppression of Traffic in 
Persons and of the Exploitation of 
the Prostitution of others, Interna- 
tional Convention for the 

Public administration, UN international 
center for, 655 

Public Information, UN Department of, 
308, 666, 667 


R 


Rabies, conference on (PASO), 685 
Racial problems, report of UNESCO ex- 
pert committee on, 500 
See also Prevention of Discrimination 
and Protection of Minorities, Sub- 
commission on 
Read, J. E. (Canada), IC] Judge, 58, 476 
Red Cross Societies, League of, repatria- 
tion of Greek children, 68 
See also International Red Cross 
Refugees 
international, in Greece, 616 
Palestine, 66-67, 261, 262, 617 
See also International Refugee Organi- 
zation and United Nations Relief 
and Works Agency for Palestine 
Refugees in the Near East 
Refugees and stateless persons, 89-91 
discrimination against labor from ranks 
of, 91-92 
High Commissioner for, appointment 
and authority of, 89, 90 
“refugee,” definition of, 89, 90 
Refugees and Stateless Persons, Ad Hoc 
Committee on (ECOSOC), 647, 648- 
649 
Regional organizations, 146-156, 331- 
337, 506-533, 687-702 
bibliography, 196-197, 378-379, 569- 
571, 733-734 
documents, 362-369, 559-560 
See also American States, Organization 
of; Arab League; Asia and the Far 
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Regional organizations (continued). 
East, Economic Commission for; 
Brussels Pact Permanent Organiza- 
tion; Caribbean Commission; 
Council of Europe; Europe, Eco- 
nomic Commission for; European 
Economic Cooperation, Organiza- 
tion for; Latin America, Economic 
Commission for; North Atlantic 
Council; North Atlantic Powers, 
Ccusultative Council of; South Pa- 
cific Commission; Western Pow- 
ers, Consultative Council of 
Relief and rehabilitation organizations 
bibliography, 197-198, 380 
Re | maggot 
or injuries incurred in UN service, 
105, 628 
GA resolution on (text), 169 
See also Inter-Allied Reparation Agency 
Resettlement Placement Service (IRO), 
324, 493, 680-681 
Resolutions to governments, by ECOSOC, 
86 
Resources. See Conservation and Utiliza- 
tion of Resources, Scientific Confer- 
ence on (UN), 292 
Review of International Commodity Prob- 
lems, 1949, 442-443, 642-643 
Rhine, Central Commission for Naviga- 
tion of the, 541-542 
Rhine boatmen, conference concerning, 
132, 678 
Rhodesia. See Northern Rhodesia, South- 
ern Rhodesia 
Rice Breeders’ Working Group (FAO), 
314 
See also International Rice Commission 
Richardson, Channing B. The United Na- 
tions Relief for Palestine Refugees, 
44-54 
Rights and Duties of States, draft Decla- 
ration on (ILC), 104, 433, 628 
Rights of Authors, International Union for 
the Protection of, 654 
Rights of Man, proposed Inter-American 
Court to Protect the, 701 
Rights of Man, American Declaration of, 
701 
Rights of the Child, draft Declaration of 
the, 453 
Rinderpest, control of, 480, 672 
Road and Motor Transport, Conference 
on (UN), 118, 287 
Road Signs and Signals, Protocol on, 118 


Road Traffic, Convention on, 118, 454 
Round Table Conference, The Hague, on 
Indonesian Question, 78 
Ruanda-Urundi 
administration of, report on, 300-301 
Belgian Congo, administrative union 
with, 469 
petitions to TC from, 305 
TC visiting mission to, 470 
Rubber Study Group, 546 
Ruhr 
reorganization of steel and coal indus- 
tries, 535-536 
steel trusts, dissolution of, 705-706 
Ruhr, International Authority of the, 158 
Rumania 
Danube, control of, 160, 542 
Greek guerrillas, assistance to, 68 
human rights and fundamental free- 
doms, violations of, 76-77 
member of WMO, 330 
peace treaty, interpretation of, IC] ad- 
visory opinion on, 124-125, 310- 
11, 475-476 
UN membership, application for, 77 
UNICEF mission closed, 627 
WHO, withdrawal from, 501 
Rural cooperatives, first international 
meeting on (FAQ), 313 
Russia. See Union of Soviet Socialist Re- 


publics 


Saar, 678 
Council of Europe, membership in, 
150, 152, 158, 340, 512, 513, 690 
negotiations on, 339-340 
Salary, Allowance and Leave Systems, 
Committee of Experts on (UN), 665 
Samoa. See American Samoa, Western 
Samoa 
Sanitation. See Epidemiology and Quar- 
antine, Expert Committee on; Pan 
American Sanitary Organization; 
World Health Organization 
Sarawak, member of ECAFE (associate), 
57 
Saudi Arabia 
position on 
Indonesian Question, 78 
non-self-governing territories, infor- 
mation from, 97 
technical assistance to non-members 
of UN, 86 


trust territories, 93 
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Saudi Arabia (continued). 
UNESCO, voting powers in, suspended, 
148 
UNRWA, contributor to, 429 
Scelle, Georges (France), ILC chairman, 
433 
Schistosomiasis, Joint OIHP/WHO Study 
Group on A <rican, 330 
Schuman Plan, 514, 517, 524-528, 694, 
699-700 
Scott, Rev Michael, representative of 
South West African tribes, 100-101 
Secretariat (UN), 121-122, 307-309, 473- 
474, 663-669 
Administrative and Financial Services, 
Department of, 664 
Administrative Tribunal, 121, 473, 666 
anti-semitism, charges of, 308 
bibliography, 193-194, 567, 732 
budget, 667-668 
Gubitchev case, 308-309 
organization and administration, 664- 


Secretary-General 
activities of, 473 
annual report of, 663-667 
UN Field Service, proposed establish- 
ment of, 307-308, 473-474, 668 
Secretariat (UN), Some notes on the. Wal- 
ter R. Crocker, 598-613 
Secretary-General 
consultation with foreign ministers and 
heads of states, 473, 664 
peace program, 473, 664 
memorandum on (text), 547-550 
Security Coucil, 106-116, 266-274, 434- 
441, 631-638 
bibliography, 191, 372-373, 562-563, 
729-730 
Chinese representation in, question of, 
266-268, 473, 631 
conciliator, appointment of, 440-441 
Conventional Armaments, Commission 
for report of, 637-638 
conventional armaments, regulation and 
reduction of, 74-75, 113-115, 273- 
274, 440 
elections to, 72 
Formosa, complaint of invasion of, 631, 


India-Pakistan Question, 110-113, 268- 
270, 439, 636-637 

Indonesia, admission to UN, 637 

Indonesian Question, 106-110, 271-272 

Jerusalem area, demilitarization of, 116 


Security Council (continued). 


Korean Question, 434-439, 631-634 
resolutions on (SC) (text), 550-551, 
552 
Korean relief, 630 
resolutions on (SC and ECOSOC) 
(text), 709-710 
meetings, 106, 266, 434, 83! 
membership, 55 
new governments, recog™:ition of, 268 
Palestine Question, 272-273 
People’s Republic of China, complaint 
of bombing, 634-636 
report of, 72 
UN, admission to, 75-76 
USSR 
withdrawal from, 434 
return of, 439, 631 
veto, problem of, 115-116 
See also Armaments, regulation and re- 
duction of; Conventional Arma- 
ments, Commission for; India- 
Pakistan Question; Indonesian 
Question; International Court of 
Justice; Korean Question; Pales- 
tine Question; Strategic areas un- 
der trusteeship; Trieste 


Siam. See Thailand 
Slavery, Ad Hoc Committee on (ECO- 


SOC), 283, 651 


Social, Cultural and Humanitarian Com- 


mittee (GA) 

freedom of information, draft conven- 
tion on, 88-89 

labor, discriminations against immi- 
grant and refugee, 91-92 

news personnel, free access to UN 
meetings, 89 

refugees and stateless persons, protec- 
tion of, 89-91 

social welfare services, advisory, 92 

Suppression of Traffic in Persons, draft 
Convention for, 91 


Social Affairs, Department of (UN), 665 


Covenant of Human Rights, state- 
ment by Asst. Sec’y-Gen'l. on (text), 
553-559 


Social and educational matters 


children, long-range activities for, 646 

narcotic drug control, 647 

non-self-governing territories, eco- 
nomic, social, and educational con- 
ditions in, 647-648 

Population Commission, report of, 646- 
647 
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Social and educational matters (continued). 
refugees and stateless persons, protec- 


tion of, 647 
Social Commission, report of, 645-646 
social welfare services, advisory, 646 
specialized agencies, teaching about, 
648 


trust territories of Africa, higher educa- 
tion in, 647 
UN, teaching about, 648 
Social and population problems, bibliog- 
raphy, 564-565 
Social Commission (ECOSOC) fifth ses- 
sion, 117-118 
report of, 284-285, 645-646 
sixth session, 285, 453 
Social problems 
bibliography, 190, 374-375, 730 
See also Economic and social problems; 
Labor and social problems 
Social Work, International Conference of, 
WHO, cooperation with, 504 
Somaliland 
anti-Italian demonstrations in, 62 
boundary problem with Ethiopia, 662 
future status of, 59-64 
status of, under TAP, 642 
TC visiting mission to, 470 
trusteeship agreement for, 119, 293, 
294-296, 471 
(text), 347-356 
South Africa, Union of 
contribution to UN, 625 
gold sales, position on, 491-492 
International Bank mission, 483 
member of 
Eritrea investigation commission, 63, 
262, 619 
Fiscal Commission, 57, 656 
GATT, 496, 682 
ICAO Council, 485 
Int. Comm. (GA), subcommittee on 
international cooperation in po- 
litical field, 264 
International Whaling Commission, 
545 
Social Commission, 56 
WMO, 330 
position on 
atomic energy, international control 
of, 73 
Eritrea, disposition of, 431, 619 
Jerusalem, internationalization of, 65, 


Korean Question, 436 
non-self-governing territories, infor- 
mation from, 99 


South Africa, Union of (continued). 
South West Africa, international status 
of, 125, 312, 476-478 
Southern Rhodesia, customs union with 
137 
UN flag in trust territories, 95 
South Pacific Commission, 155-156, 539- 
5383 
bibliography, 379, 571, 734 
fifth session, 533 
fourth session, 155-156 
Western Samoa, cooperation w { 
South Pacific Conference, 155, 53. 
South West Africa 
bibliography, 566 
hearings of representatives of indigenous 
tribes, 100-101 
international status of, 102, 125, $12, 
476-478 
submission of reports on, 100, 101-102 
Southeast Asia, WHO anti-plague unit, 
684 
Southern Rhodesia 
GATT concessions by UK on behalf 
of, 496 
Union of South Africa, customs union 
with, 137 
WHO, associate member of, 501 
Soviet Union. See Union of Soviet Soci- 
alist Republics 
Spain 
FAO, application for membership, 126 
German assets in, 540 
Specialized agencies 
agreements with UN, 87 
bibliography, 194-196, 376-378, 567- 
569, 732-733 
concentration of effort and resources of 
UN and, 456 
contributions, assessment of, 87 
ECAFE, cooperation with, 117 
ECOSOC, relations with, 288-290, 
455-456, 653-654 
financial regulations for, 626 
GA, relations with, 86-88 
information on, dissemination of, 648 
programs, coordination with UN, 87-88 
“Teaching about the United Nations 
and the Specialized Agencies”, joint 
report on, 682 
See also Food and Agriculture Organi- 
zation; International Bank for 


Reconstruction and Development; 
International Civil Aviation Or- 
ganization; International Labor 
Organization; International Mone- 
tary Fund; International Refugee 
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Specialized agencies (continued). 

; Organization; International Tele- 
communications Union; Interna- 
tional Trade Organization (Int. 
Comm.); United Nations Educa- 
tional, Scientific and Cultural 
Organization; Universal Postal 
Union; World Health Organiza- 
tion; World Meteorological Or- 
ganization 

Specialized Agencies, Convention on the 

Privileges and Immunities of the, 144 

Spiropoulos, Jean (Greece), ILC member, 

, 625 
Staff Pension Committee (GA), 103 
Statelessness 

draft convention on, 287-288, 647 

See also Refugees and stateless persons 

Statistical Commission (ECOSOC) 

fifth session, 455 

membership of, 56, 656 

report of, 652-653 

Statistical Sampling, Subcommission on 
(ECOSOC) fourth session, 652 

Statistical Techniques, Subcommission on 
(ECOSOC), proposed, 652 

Statistics, bibliography, 375, 565, 731 

Status of Women, Commission on 
(ECOSOC), 282 

fourth session, 451-452 

Human Rights, Commission on, rela- 
tions with, 449 

membership of, 56, 656 

report of. 351 

See also Women, Inter-American Com- 
mission of 

Strategic areas under trusteeship, bibliog- 
raphy, 730 

Sudan, 60, 61, 620 

Sumatra. See Indonesia and Indonesian 
Question 

Suppression of Traffic in Persons and of 
the Exploitation of the Prostitution 
of Others, International Convention 
for the, 91, 454 

Sweden 

Austria, trade agreement with, 535 

contribution to UN, 625 

International Bank, relations with, 675 

member of 

ECE, 57 

FAO, 126 

GATT, 495, 496, 682 

Human Rights, Commission on, 656 

Information Transmitted under Arti- 
cle 73e, Special Committee on 
(CGA), 100 


Sweden 


member of (continued). 
International Whaling Commission, 
545 
Population Commission, 57 
WMO, 330 
position on 
holy places, protection of, 65 
Italian colonies, disposition of, 63 
Jerusalem, internationalization of, 65, 
66 
Korean Question, 436 
non-self-governing territories, resolu- 
tions of special committee, 99 
South West Africa, international 
status of, 101, 102 
UN Field Service, proposed creation 
of, 78 


Switzerland 


EPU, participation in, 524 
German assets in, disposition of, 540 
IC], contribution to, 103 
International Bank, operation with, 315 
ITU, loans to, 136 
member of 
OEEC Council, 520 
Rhine, Central Commission for Navi- 
gation of, 542 
WMO, 330 
position on European trace, liberaliza- 
tion of, 521 
Rhine boatmen conference, represented 
at, 1382 
UNRW A, contributor to, 429 


Syphilis, WHO seminars on control of, 


686 


Syphilis Study Commission (WHO), 329 
Syria 


contribution to UN, 625 
Ghab Valley swamp drainage project, 
261 
Jerusalem, participant in discussion of 
statute for, 293 
member of 
administrative unions, subcommittee 
on, 96 
GATT, 137 
Population Commission, 57 
position on 
GA Int. Comm., 81 
Indonesian Question, 78 
Jerusalem, statute for, 460 
non-self-governing territories 
information from, 97 
South West Africa, IC] opinion on, 
102 
repatriation of refugees in, 262 
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Syria (continued). 
Rights and Duties of States, Draft Dec- 
aration on, reply on, 628 
UN Economic Survey Mission for the 
Middle East, report of, 261 
Syrian-Israeli Mixed Armistice Commis- 
sion, 273 
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Taiwan. See Formosan Question 
Tanganyika 
administration of, by UK, report on, 
298-300 
administrative union with Kenya and 
Uganda, 469 
Legislative Assembly of, 657 
petitions to TC from, 305 
TC visiting mission to, 470 
Tariffs, customs, protective, in under- 
developed countries, 82 
See also International Trade Organiza- 
tion and Tariffs and Trade, Gen- 
eral Agreement on 
Tariffs and Trade, General Agreement on, 
136-138, 326, 494-497, 681-682 
contracting parties, fourth meeting of, 
494-496 
import restrictions, 496 
report on operation of, 497 
Technical Assistance Board (ECOSOC), 
664 
AAC, relations with, 289 
first meeting of, 280 
report of, 645 
Technical Assistance Committee 
(ECOSOC), 83 
Technical Assistance Conference 
(ECOSOC), 82, 448, 644-645, 664 
fourth progress report, 448-449 
Television systems, unification of, between 
Western Powers, 332-333 
Thailand 
contribution to UN, 625 
International Bank mission to, 130, 316 
member of 
ECAFE, 57 
Rubber Study Group, 546 
WHO 
Executive Board, 501 
Regional Committee for Southeast 
Asia, 145 
WMO, 330 
Non-Governmental Organizations,South- 
East Asia Regional Conference of, 
represented at, 308 
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Thailand (continued). 
position on 
Korean Question, 436-437 
South West Africa, ICJ opinion op 
102 : 
Timber Equipment Project (FAO), 199. 
316 | 
See also Forestry 
Togoland 
French administration of 
petitions on, 470 
report on, 469 
TC visiting mission to, 119 
petitions, 304-305 
report of, 303-304 
UK administration of 
administrative union 
Coast, 469 
petitions on, 470, 662 
report on, 468-469 
Tonga, South Pacific Conference, Tepre- | 
sented at, 532 
Trade, world, IMF charts on, 679 
See also Development of Trade, Com. 
mittee on; International Trade Or. 
ganization; European Economic 
Cooperation, Organization for, 
Standard International Trade 
Classification 
Trade union rights, Freedom of Associa- 
tion, Fact-Finding and Conciliation 
Commission on (ILO), 284 
Trade unions. See Christian Trade Un 
ions, International Confederation of. 
Free Trade Unions, Internationa 
Confederation of; International La 
bor Organization; World Federation 
of Trade Unions 
Traffic in persons. See Suppression o 
Traffic in Persons and of the Ex 
ploitation of the Prostitution of Oth- 
ers, International Convention for the 
Transport, bibliography, 375, 565 
Transport and communications, Road and 
Motor ‘Transport, Conference 01; 
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